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fésumé of the Statistical Congress, held at Brussels, September 11th, 
1853, for the purpose of introducing unity in the Statistical 
Documents of all Countries. By Lone Levt, Esq., F.S.8., &e. 


[Read before the Statistical Society of London, 21st November, 1853.] 


THe readiness evinced of late by all Governments to co-operate in 
the promotion of science and of subjects of general utility, is one of 
the most prominent features of the age in which we live. The 
affinity of interests which binds all nations of the earth is better un- 
derstood and appreciated; the study of natural laws, in their rela- 
tion to society, is more expanded and intelligent; the institutions 
of all countries are closely scrutinized, and rather than be wedded 
to antiquated systems, each is eager to profit by the experience of 
the other. Statistics are the safest guides for the appreciation of 
institutions. They are the records, not of theories, but of results. 
They reveal all that is defective; they are the instruments by which 
the truth or fallacy of principles is unanswerably tested; and by 
them comparisons may be instituted. But there can be no com- 
parison without a common point and a common channel. This is 
wanting in statistics. They are collected in all countries, but 
without unity of purpose they reveal no phenomena, and illustrate 
no universal law; without uniformity in the forms and language of 
statistical documents they afford no basis for comparison. To supply 
this desideratum was the object of the Statistical Congress. It 
aimed at realising a new era in this cosmopolitan science; it had for 
its object to facilitate the means by which nations may be beneficial 
to one another ;—to clear the path by which the laws of population, of 
production, of mind, and of morals may be better ascertained,—and to 
diminish the barriers which yet intercept the social, commercial, and 
scientific intercourse of nations. 

I. Belgiwm and the Meteorological Congress—The kingdom of 
Belgium, though limited in its extent, holds a high rank amongst 


Note.—This report is founded mainly upon the report from the ‘‘ Moniteur Belge,’ 
compared with the programme issued by the “ Statistical Commission of Belgium, 
and in some special points assisted by the able report in the ** Morning Chronicle,”’ 
hee ate with such observations on the subject as presented themselves to my 
taind. 
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the civilised states of Europe. Rich in her population, produce, and 
manufactures, with a Government founded on most liberal and pro- 
gressive principles, and with institutions in perfect harmony with 
the tendencies of the nation, she steers on in the march of progress, 
and aims at being the leader in scientific investigations and eco- 
nomical researches. It is in Brussels, her ancient and sumptuous 
metropolis, that several congresses of vast importance have been held 
on prison discipline, free trade, universal peace, public health, mete- 
orological science, and, lastly, on statistics. Eminent individuals are 
thus brought together, and there results such a fusion of ideas, such 
a sympathy of feeling, and such a unity of design, that the subjects 
of inquiry receive at their hand the greatest impulse and the most 
enlightened direction. ‘ 

Il. The Meteorological Congress—Vhe Meteorological Congress 
was held at the invitation of the Government of the United States of 
America, for the purpose of concerting a systematical and uniform 
plan of meteorological observation at sea. It was attended by official 
representatives from the Governments of Belgium, Denmark, France, 
Great Britain, Netherlands, Norway, Portugal, Russia, Sweden, and 
the United States. The plan of adopting uniformity of system in 
meteorological observations was first propounded by Captain James, 
of the Royal Engineers, but it had reference to observation on land. 
Some papers on the subject having been presented to the House of 
Lords, and the British Government not having given immediate exe- 
cution to the proposal, the United States’ Government brought 
under the notice of the British Government a comprehensive plan of 
meteorological observation at sea, submitted by Lieutenant Maury, 
and invited each nation to hold a conference at Brussels. The Con- 
gress met on the 23rd of August, 1853, and continued its sittings till 
the 8th of September. 

They concerted a plan of uniform observation, and also adopted a 
common mode of register in a form of abstract log, to be used by the 
navies, and possibly by the commercial marine of all nations. The 
abstract log is divided into twenty-two columns; the first and second 
to contain the dates and hours when the observations are made; the 
third, fourth, fifth, and sixth, the latitude and longitude by observa- 
tion and by dead reckoning; the seventh and eighth, the direction 
and rates of currents; the ninth, the magnetic variations observed ; 
the tenth and eleventh, the state of the barometer and thermometer ; 
the fourteenth and fifteenth, the dry and wet bulb thermometer; the 
sixteenth, the form and direction of the clouds; the seventeenth, 
the proportion of clear sky; the eighteenth, the number of hours of 
fog, rain, snow, and hail; the nineteenth, the state of the sea; the 
twentieth, the temperature of the water at the surface; the twenty- 
first, the specific gravity of the water at the surface or at different 
depths; and the twenty-second, the temperature of the water at 
different depths. There is, moreover, a column of remarks to contain 
every thing which the captain may consider useful. In order to 
facilitate the plan of uniform observation, the Congress recommended 
that, with regard to thermometers, in addition to the scale in use in 
any particular service, that of the centigrade should also be placed _. 
upon it. It recommended the adoption of accurate barometers and 
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thermometers, and the use of such only as have been compared with 
recognised standards. 

This important Congress has thus laid the basis for the discovery 
of new courses of navigation, for ascertaining the laws which govern 
atmospherical and electrical phenomena, and for rendering both the 
navy and mercantile vessels instrumental in bringing, in the words 
of their official Report, “every part of the ocean within the domain 
of philosophical research, and in spreading a system of investigation 
as a net over its surface, so that it may become rich in its benefits 
to commerce, navigation, and science; and productive of good to 
mankind.” 

Ill. Zhe Statistical Congress.—The Statistical Congress was 
ealled by the Central Statistical Commission of Belgium, presided 
over by M. Quetelet, an energetic and scientific mind, illustrious in 
sciences and political economy; and the invitation was responded.to 
by a large number of Governments, scientific societies, and learned 
individuals from all countries. The Congress was opened on Monday, 
the 19th of September, 1853. Official representatives were present: 
from Austria, Baden, Bavaria, Belgium, Denmark, Egypt, France, 
Frankfort-on-Maine, Great Britain, Hamburg, Hanover, Hesse- 
Cassel and Grand Ducal Hesse, Lubeck, Netherlands, Norway, 
Portugal, Prussia, Sardinia, Saxony, Spain, Switzerland, Tuscany, 
Two Sicilies, United States, and Wurtemburg. M. Piercot, Minister 
of the Interior of Belgium, was elected President, and Messrs. Farr, 
Villermé, Dieterici, Mittermaier, Akersdyck, Ramon de la Sagra, 
Czoernig, and Bertini, Vice-Presidents. 

The introductory address was delivered by M. Quetelet, and, 
with a view to ascertain what means are now adopted for the col- 
lection of statistics, and what organization for statistical purposes 
exists in the different states, a statement on the subject was made by 
a deputy from each state. It was thereby shown that in most of 
the principal countries of Europe general statistical departments 
have been established, and in others, as in the United Kingdom, 
statistics are collected by each department of public administration. 
A statistical department was instituted in this country by the Earl of 
Auckland on the suggestion of, and long ably directed by, the 
lamented Mr. Porter, of the Board of Trade, but its functions are 
limited, and, moreover, the form and occasion of all statistical -pub- 
lications are different. Much is left to chance. True, every member 
of both Houses of Parliament may demand a return upon any subject, 
but such a system is extremely irregular, and the documents issued 
are so scattered and uncertain with regard to time of publication and 
their contents, that often a lengthy search proves abortive of any 
results. It is much to be regretted, also, that the statistical returns 
are sometimes given for England and Wales, sometimes for Great 
Britain, and at other times for the United Kingdom, which causes 
much confusion and miscalculation. The statistical department con- 
nected with the Board of Trade superintends principally the statistics 
of commerce and navigation. With respect to the statistics of popu- 
lation, the last. census of Great Britain, and the abstract of births, 
deaths, and marriages in England, have been directed by the Regis- 
trar-General of England, and been analyzed in the statistical depart- 
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ment of that office. The last census of Ireland has been taken under 
the instructions of the Registrar-General of Ireland. 

IV. Statistical Organizations—The Congress, according to a pro- 
gramme issued by the Central Statistical Commission of Belgium, first 
considered the question of statistical organization, with a view to the 
adoption of some uniform basis in all countries, both in the modes of 
collecting statistics and in the official publication of statistical docu- 
ments. It is greatly to be desired that henceforth the statistics of 
countries may be compared. To realise this, some general basis must 
be adopted; we must settle on the nomenclature of things; we must, 
so to say, adopt a universal language for the purpose, and simplify 
the tables which are to be the basis of comparison. The best instru- 
mentality for the accomplishment of such an object is the creation, in 
each state, of a central statistical commission, or an analagous insti- 
tution formed of the heads of the administration with the addition of 
some individuals eminent in statistical science, the central commis- 
sion communicating with branch commissions in the provinees for all 
that is local or provincial. The central statistical commissions of all 
countries might be in constant communication among themselves, 
exchange their publications, and also transmit to each other the 
schedules used for the collection of information, so that they may be 
classified and organized. In order, also, to furnish the easiest means 
for the transmission of such documents, it was recommended to 
establish in each country a centre, or a person especially dedicated to 
send and receive all communications and publications of a statistical 
character. ‘The statistical accounts were recommended to be made as 
accessible as possible, especially in the most useful parts, by pub- 
lishing, at reduced prices, the summary tables with explanatory texts. 

The importance of such arrangements is patent. Great difficulty 
is at present experienced in obtaining information from foreign’ 
governments through the want of knowing what is actually published 
in other states, and through whose medium it may be ascertained. 
Equally important is the suggestion of publishing the summaries of 
statistical documents at moderate prices, as their bulk is a complete 
barrier, not only to the purchase of them, but also to their being easily 
handled and studied, the practical information they contain being often 

buried in the amount of particulars, chiefly of local interest. 

V. Population.—The law of population is the most important 
subject of statistics. To ascertain the various causes which affect the 
state of population—to appreciate the true relation of all the social 
clements—and to show how each individual contributes his quota to 
the solution of the great human phenomena, are the labours of con- 
summate philosophy and of deep mathematical science, able to erasp 
at great truths, fix their principles, and deduce their consequences. 
‘he wider the sphere of observation the more solid will be the laws 
which it discovers. The recurrence of facts under different climates 
and in different states of society, and the modifications which certain 
laws assume as elements are changed or modified, are sources of 

careful study to the statist who takes man as the centre of his ob- 
servation. Yet this important study is now restricted to small divi- 
sions of the human family, owing to the want of uniformity and unity 
in the collecting of the census in different countries. In England the 
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United States, Sardinia, Norway, and the Netherlands, the census is 
collected decennially, in France every five years, in the German 
States triennially, in Belgium at variable periods. Besides, great 
variety exists in the items of information collected, and on the 
principles on which the censuses are based. The Congress had the 
subject under careful consideration, and after considerable discussion 
it came to the following recommendations :— 

1. That the census of population should exhibit the number of 
individuals actually in the country at the date of enumeration; and 
also such particulars as may be required of those individuals who 
have legal domicile in the country, although absent from it. 

2. The census to be taken not less frequently than every ten 
years, and in the month of December. 

3. A special return for each family or household. 

4. Special agents, or enumerators, to be employed. 

5. The returns to state name and surname, age, place of birth, 
spoken language, religion, condition, whether single, married, or 
widowed, profession, or occupation, residence, whether temporary or 
permanent, children receiving education, houses by stories, and 
number of rooms occupied by each family, gardens in connection 
with the house, existing sickness, number of blind, deaf and dumb, 
absentees, and number of persons residing in public or private 
establishments. 

In addition to the above there ought to be an annual registry 
of population, exhibiting the births by sex, by age of both parents, 
legitimate and illegitimate, number of twins, stillborn, deaths, mar- 
riages and divorces, by months. The deaths, by sex, by age, and by 
months, distinguishing among dead children, till three years of age, 
the legitimate from the illegitimate. The deaths by months, with 
the causes of death, and the profession of the deceased; marriages, 
with the age of the parties, their condition, profession, and number 
of children, distinguishing the legitimate and those acknowledged as 
such. Considering the extreme importance of a uniform nomen- 
clature of diseases equally applicable to all countries, the attention of 
learned men is to be called to the question for further consideration 
at some future congress. 

VI. Zerritory. National Survey—The question of population is 
inmediately connected with that of territory, and with the national 
survey. In Great Britain the survey has hardly been commenced, 
though in Ireland it is complete. The Congress adopted the fol- 
lowing general recommendations:—That it is desirable that each 
country shall be surveyed and mapped in a uniform manner. The 
satistical portion of the national survey should include the survey of 
the boundaries of the communes and their sectional divisions, the 
triangulation, the detail survey of roads, fields, &c., and the map 
of the whole country to be laid down on the ordinary scale of 
1-2,500 (about our common scale in England of three chains to 
one inch, or 26 2-3 inches to one mile). The following modifica- 
tions to be adopted under certain circumstances :—T'or forests and 
mountains the scale of 1-5,000, (nearly 13 inches to the mile), 
for villages and crowded districts 1-1,250, (say 50 inches to the 
mile); for maps of large towns intended for sewerage and sanitary 
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purposes, the scale’ of 1-500; general index maps to be on the scale, 
-either of 1-10,000 or 1-20,000, (that is about six inches and three 
inches respectively, to the mile), for the purpose of bringing together 
under the eye, a considerable surface of the country, when minute 
detail is not required. The reference or terrier exhibiting the 
names of the owners, the nature, cultivation, and area of each parcel. 
The valuation consists in recording the terms of leases and sales, as 
well as the prices current of produce for a period of fifteen years, in 
order to determine the value and rent of farms, and the average value 
of each kind of property. To fix by districts, the types and value of 
each class of cultivation; to apply this classification to each parcel, 
and register the value in the reference book. The permanency of 
the survey, that is the keeping it up.to the actual state of things, 
being admitted as a principle, it is necessary to take means to do 
this so effectually as to avoid the very costly, if not very useful 
method of revision at distant periods. The means suggested for such 
a purpose, are by noting in supplementary plans or maps, the change 
of form or limits of each individual field; the change in the nature of 
the cultivation; the change of owners and the changes in the value of 
property, in exceptional cases provided by law. The following rules 
for making the survey were recommended:—That the triangulation 
be made according to a general map of the country, if there be one, 
and if not, that it be commenced by the great triangulation, dividing 
and subdividing the triangles which it will produce, into smaller 
triangles, to serve as the basis for the survey. That the valuation 
be undertaken immediately after the survey. That the valuation be 
made in such a manner, that the same figures should represent, as 
nearly as possible, the same value in all the districts, and that the 
whole valuation should accurately represent the whole revenue of 
the real property of the country, at the time the survey is made. 
That the survey may prove the fact of possession, and be accepted 
as evidence of title. No corrections to be made in the survey unless 
proved by authentic legal documents. | 

VI. Emigration.—Emigration has of late frustrated the natural 
course of the law of population, and produced a complete metamor- 
phosis in the position of our working classes. A visitation of provi- 
dence has on a sudden depopulated portions of the sister island. 
The boundless wealth of the United States of America, and the 
wonderful discoveries of gold in California and Australia, have in 
their turn created such an avidity to emigrate, that the number of 
emigrants for some years past, has actually exceeded 300,000 per year, 
and in the ten years ending March, 1851, it amounted to 1,698,516. 
Emigration is also the natural consequence of social disorganization, 
political convulsions, and religious excitement. Fanaticism and cre- 
dulity send thousands to new and distant American settlements. 
Persecution drives, once more, Protestants and Jews out of Catholic 
countries. These are the causes of important changes in the re- 
sources of countries, and they demand a deep and intelligent con- - 
sideration; hence the statistics of emigration afford a wide field 
of instruction. It is, therefore, important that a systematic plan be 
adopted for the study of these social disturbances, and to this effect 
registers of emigration should be kept in each town, 
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The information required with regard to each emigrant, is the - 
name and surname, place and date of birth, sex, age, and condition ; 
religion, profession, and approximate value of the resources or 
capital at his disposal; the day of departure; the name of the 
country where he goes to reside; the port of embarkation; the port 
of debarkation; the known or probable general causes of emigration. 
In the case of an entire family composed of children and adults, 
under twenty-one years of age, with no personal property, it will 
be sufficient to state what amount of capital the father possessed for 
the maintenance of his family. The individuals who emigrate 
privately will be registered, with all the information which may be 
obtained. By means of such information, collected in all countries, 
general accounts will be made up annually, shewing the causes of 
emigration, the number of workmen and amount of capital they have 
taken with them from the mother country. A similar system may 
be carried out to verify the emigrations. Registries might be estab- 
lished at the ports of embarkation and debarkation, exhibiting first 
the ports of embarkation, the number of immigrants, men, women 
and children; the country whence they come, the number, tonnage, 
and flag of the ships by which they came; the cost of the passage on 
an average for each destination. And for the ports of debarkation 
the number of emigrants, men, women and children; the country to 
which they belonged; the number, tonnage, and flag of the ship by 
which they came; the number of deaths during the voyage by sex, 
age and profession, together with the causes of death; the number 
and sex of sick persons at their arrival; and the condition and 
probable resources of the emigrants. 

VII. Agricultwral Statistics —Yow far the yearly home produce 
yielded the necessary amount of food for the growing population of 
these kingdoms has ever been a subject of anxious speculation, and 
the source of grievous losses. In the absence of any reliable account 
of the produce of the crops, the wildest statements circulate freely, 
and they find sufficient credence to affect the markets, the forerunners 
of misery and suffering among the masses. Year after year a cry 
is made for agricultural statistics, but in vain. In Ireland they 
have been taken by means of the police, but no general system has 
yet been adopted for England and Scotland. It is to be regretted 
that the Statistical Congress should have directed their attention 
merely to the periodical general accounts, rather than to annual 
returns. However useful it may prove to have periodically a perfect 
knowledge of the conditions, proceeds, and results of agricultural 
industry, their value cannot be compared to that of a practical 
answer to the difficult question, as to the possible quantities of 
supplies of food to be imported from foreign countries before next 
harvest. Numerous means are suggested to collect such returns, 
and it is to be hoped that Government will, without delay, establish 
a permanent yet simple machinery for such an object. ‘The congress. 
bestowed on the subject of agricultural statistics that attention it 
demands, and had under consideration the time at which agricultural 
statistics ought to be taken; the periodicity of such statistics, the 
instrumentality to be used, and the information to be collected. As to 
the mode or instrumentality, the congress could only recommend to 
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use agents faithful and intelligent, so that all the facts may be verified 
in the same places. What is the most convenient time for the col- 
lection of agricultural statistics cannot be laid down. Leaving 1t 
to the judgment of the different governments and statistical com- 
missions, the congress could only suggest that the last quarter of the 
year would be preferable. Nevertheless, it may be objected that 
the statistics of cattle would be better to be taken in spring. As to 
the periodicity of such statistics, it should not be at greater intervals 
than ten years. It is also recommended to form two columns, one 
giving the results of the year, and the other the average result of 
the period elapsed between that and the previous accounts. And 
with respect to the items of information, they should comprise all 
the conditions, proceeds, and results of the agricultural industry of 
the country at a given time, and all the facts which may assist 
towards their proper appreciation in all their different aspects. 

IX. Industrial Statistics.—Industry is a general term em- 
bracing all manner of pursuits. - It comprises agriculture, mining, 
manufactures, commerce, and fisheries. Yet by a conventional 
application of the term, it is more properly used with respect to 
manufactures and mining. Of this important element of the 
prosperity of Great Britain, we possess most meagre accounts. Of 
the number of mills or factories, number of workmen, amount of 
produce, and other items, no statistics are collected except for those 
establishments which come under the supervision of “the Factories 
Regulation Act,” or of that on the working of mines. 

The decided opposition shewn by the manufacturers to any 
government interference renders it impossible to collect further 
accounts in this country. The congress recommended the following 
principal subjects of information:—The number of men, women, and 
children, under sixteen years, employed in the factories, distinguish- 
ing the number of children engaged as apprentices, and the con- 
ditions of apprenticeship; the wages, showing the number of work- 
men who receive average wages, and more or less than the average. 
It should be stated also whether the workmen receive board and 
lodging. The statistics of manufactures are divided into two great 
branches, viz.: Textile Industry, comprising manufactures of hemp, 
flax, wool, cotton, silks; and Miscellaneous Industry, including, for 
example, sugar refineries, ship building, &e. For both branches the 
inquiries should relate to the number of establishments, the me- 
chanical force employed, the number of workmen, and their wages. 
As to Mining Industry, the information to be collected should relate 
to combustibles, minerals, and metals, shewing the mines at work; 
their situation, depth, extent of the bed and qualities, the mechanical 
instruments used for extraction, number of workmen, average wages, 
and quantities extracted. The establishments to be classified according 
to the kind of metal produced or manufactured, such as iron, copper, 
lead, zinc, &c.; and specifying the principal instruments used for the 
work, such as furnaces, forges, founderies, &e. 

X. Commercial Statistics—Of all statistics the statistics of 
commerce are subjected to the closest analysis. The merchant 
governs by them his daily operations; the economist draws from 
them the great lessons derived from the distribution and interchange 
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of produce and manufactures. Public finances and foreign exchanges, 
banking and credit, are all affected by their great totals; and yet 
there is no branch of statistical operations necessarily more loose, 
and less to be relied upon. Take our imports and exports: where 
no ad valorem duty is charged on our imports, no entries are required, 
and simply as a criterion of value, certain prices forming an average 
of a number of years, are set on all articles of import. This so- 
called permanent value is only changed every fifty years. Thus the 
amount of our imports as given officially by the Board of Trade, 
cannot be taken as a true index of their actual value; and as to 
the value of our exports, the mode by which it is ascertained is by 
entries made by shippers at the custom houses. But to these little 
credit can be attached. Usually the custom house clerk of a 
mercantile house, is a lad passing his first or second year of appren- 
ticeship. The values are approximately given, unless in cases where 
the invoices were made up before shipment; and generally they 
must be far from representing the real value of our exports. Our 
commercial statistics are defective also in the want of value of our 
transit trade with the respective countries, and often the amount of 
articles of transit exceeds that of British produce and manufactures 
exported to such countries. 

Commercial statistics are classified under four heads:—General 
Commerce, Special Commerce, Transit and Bonding. They are, more- 
over, divided into imports and exports by land, rivers and canals, 
and imports and exports by sea. The imports and exports by sea 
should also distinguish those by national and foreign vessels. The 
tables ought to specify the countries whence the merchandises are 
imported, or to which they are exported; the total quantities in 
weight, measure or number, following as much as possible a common 
type for the designation of these quantities, and the basis of valua- 
tion. The value and quantities ought to be given in units and 
decimal fractions. There ought to be two columns, one giving the 
official permanent value, and the other the variable or real value. 
The value of articles of import ought to be given exclusive of custom 
or excise duties. The tables should contain also the tariff, and the 
total amount of duties received. The accounts should always refer to 
a period of twelve months, and the general or summary tables shew, 
as much as possible, the corresponding figures for anterior periods. 

XI. Navigation—tThe statistics of navigation are divided into 
two great branches, Sailing and Steam-vessels: for each of which 
the accounts should state the number and tonnage of vessels entered 
and cleared, without distinction of the countries whence they arrive 
or to which they are going. The number and tonnage of vessels 
entered and cleared with such indications. The number of vessels 
entered and cleared according to flag. In all these tables, the 
general results should exhibit the double distinction of national and 
foreign vessels, and the number of ships laden and in ballast; and 
as the basis of calculation for the tonnage is not the same in all 
countries, it should be stated upon what basis it has been made. 
The statistics of the mercantile marine, should also exhibit the 
number, kind, and tonnage of vessels belonging to each country, of 
vessels constructed, and vessels naturalized during the year. The 
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number of vessels lost, sold abroad, or broken up. The number of 
seamen enrolled each year, distinguishing national and foreign 
seamen. The Congress recommended that in the statistical tables 
of countries not possessing the metrical system, a column should 
be added indicating the metrical reductions of weights and measures. 
And also that the government shall not limit their endeavours to 
the collecting statistics of foreign trade, but that they should collect 
every account which may be conducive to a correct estimate of the 
home trade.. The Central Statistical Commission of Belgium was 
also recommended to prepare, before the meeting of the next con- 
gress, a report of all the statistical tables of commerce published 
in the different countries, shewing their dissimilarities, both in their 
forms and in their contents. ; 

XII. Economical Budgets——In order to appreciate the bearings 
of a subject of statistics so novel and important, some preliminary 
observations are necessary. The question itself originated in Lon- 
don, during the Great Exhibition of 1851, when a number of statists 
from different countries met together, and 11 was mainly due to 
the energy of our late Honorary Secretary the learned Mr. Fletcher, 
that the subject assumed a tangible form. The object of the 
inquiry is to arrive at a clearer knowledge of the resources of the 
working classes. It is not an attempt to prescribe or circumscribe 
the expenditure of individuals, making budgets of families as the 
budgets of provinces, but simply to organize into a system, all those 
desultory inquiries which are constantly made into the state of the 
working classes. It is not to be expected that a question of such a 
character can by any means be reduced into a definite form, or into an 
absolute certainty; but any advance made into the discovery of the 
ereat arcana of the human family, the great question of the means of 
subsistence of the masses will be of great public benefit. The ques- 
tion was introduced to the Congress in a most eloquent address by 
M. Visschers, which concluded with the following observations: 

“« Ainsi, Messieurs, en généralisant Pétude de cette question dans 
différens pays, on pourra approfondir tout ce qui concerne les classes 
laborieuses; mais en méme temps on étudiera les effets des diffé- 
rences physiques du sol et du climat, ou de celles qui proviennent 
des institutions; quels sont les effets de la grande propriété ou du 
morcellement des terres, du développement de Vétat industriel ou 
commercial, ou des occupations purement agricoles. Nous verrons 
si avec confiance et comme les yeux fermés on peut accepter la 
croyance, que les classes inférieures, abandonnées a elles-mémes, 
peuvent toujours suffire 4 leur besoins. 

“En repoussant une intervention exagérée de l’action sociale 
dans ce qui concerne les intéréts des individus, nous verrons si |’on 
n’a pas trop laissé jusquw’ici dans Voubli les classes ouvriéres, surtout 
celles qui peuvent souffrir. Tandis que certaines écoles ont montré 
peut-étre une indifference trop grande a l’égard de ces classes, 
d:autres ont produit des systémes dangereux. Il nous faut recher- 
cher la verité. A ceux que leur cceur ne porterait pas a s’occuper 
de ces questions je répondrais par leur intérét. Cet examen est 
nécessaire, peut-étre méme urgent. Jam proximus ardet Ucalegon !’’ 

The budgets of the working classes comprise three kinds of ex- 
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penditure, Ist. Expenditure of a physical and material character ; 
2nd. Religious, moral, and intellectual; 3rd. Luxuries and vices. 
The first includes nourishment, such as bread, vegetables, meat, 
milk, butter, spices, tea, coffee, and be eet, habitation, clothing, sleep- 
ing apartments, wood or coals, light, washing, means for the preserva- 
tion of health, baths, repairs of houses, insurances, purchase of 
furniture, taxes, postages, expenses incident to their occupation or 
accruing from the keeping of a garden attached to the house. The 
second class includes church expenses, school for children, appren- 
ticeship, purchase of books, subscriptions for moral, charitable, and 
intellectual purposes, subscriptions to friendly societies, savings’ 
banks. The third class includes expenses at the coffee houses and 
public houses, drinking, snuff, gambling, lotteries, ornaments of 
toilette, theatres, public festivals, loans, and pledges. With a view 
to compare the results of such information, it 1s suggested to prepare 
the budgets of three families, composed each of father, mother, and 
four children, of sixteen, twelve, six, and two years respectively, for 

each creat division of the country, or for such portion as may be the 
object of study, distinguishing agricultural labourers and other kinds 
of workmen. The budgets will have reference to a family of poor 
labourers maintained partially at the public expense; a family of 
labourers not comfortably situated, yet not under public charity; and, 
thirdly, a family of labourers comfortably off and quite independent. 
Such budgets should exhibit the incomes as well as expenditure. 
The incomes include the wages of the head of the family, mother, and 
children, counting the average number of days they are at work, the 
number of holidays, and bad times in the year. The other sources of 
incomes will be those arising from a garden or parcel of land, rent of 
a house or of a field, produce of pasture, of a pig, a goat, &c., enjoy- 
ment of public property, pensions, funds, interests, miscellaneous 
produce, and eventual income. 

As the Central Statistical Commission of Belgium has drawn up 
a number of queries on the subject which have already been largely 
circulated throughout Belgium, it was recommended that other 
Governments should institute similar inquiries on the plan sug- 
gested. 

ALLL. Statistics of Indigence or Pauperism.—The statistics of indi- 
gents, or those in a state of actual privation of the necessaries of life, 
not of those comparatively poor, should be collected by departments 
in country places, by households or families, and by individuals, (men, 
wemen, and children below sixteen years, ) distinguishing those who 
are accidentally or temporarily assisted, and those who are assisted. 
continually and permanently. It should also be ascertained, as much 
as possible, the number of persons receiving assistance from private 
institutions, either exclusively or together with public charities; and 
a periodical revision should be made of the documents, registers, lists, 
&¢., on which the poor are enrolled, distinguishing the ages and sexes. 
The principal and essential causes of poverty should be ascertained, 
such as old age, sickness, infirmities, widowhood, loss, or abandonment 
by parents, numerous family, want of work, insufficiency of wages, 
or other involuntary causes; or bad conduct, idleness, intemperance, 
dishonesty, or other voluntary causes. Information should be col- 
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lected of the number and nature of charitable institutions of different 
kinds, exhibiting the number of poor persons whom they assist at a 
time, or the character, causes, and effects of pauperism, number of 
mendicants, vagabonds, and abandoned poor without any legal dom1- 
cile; valuation of the public charities, and of the help afforded to 
the poor, distinguishing those that are assisted in their own houses, 
and those assisted in the establishments, or in-door and out-door 
‘relief; the number of provident institutions for the object of allevi- 
ating or preventing poverty. 

XIV. Educational Statistics —Educational establishments are 
divided into four classes—Ilst. Those applied to elementary teaching 
or infant schools, including sunday schools, schools for the blind and 
deaf and dumb, charitable schools, orphan schools, &c.; 2nd. Middle 
schools, including atheneums, lyceums, industrial and commercial 
schools, schools of agriculture, schools of navigation, &c.; 3rd. Su- 
perior schools, such as universities, schools of mines, engineering, 
&e.; 4th. Those applied to special branches of education or science, 
such as religion, schools of design, gymnasium, military, &c. 

The statistics of education should include, for each class, the 
number and nature of establishments, showing the subject of in- 
struction, the method, the language in which teaching is conveyed, 
the religious character, &c; the number of masters, instructors, 
and professors; the number of students, distinguishing the sexes 
_ and ages; the maintenance and emolument of instructors and pro- 
fessors; the administration and inspection; the accessory institu- 
tions intended to complete the courses of instruction, such as con- 
ferences, libraries, museums, examinations, &c.; the income and 
expenditure, specifying the amount of fees from students; the 
amount of state or of charitable endowment; and the expenses of 
management, and inspection, and teachers. Other subjects of infor- 
mation are also recommended, such as may show how éducation 
and instruction are combined in the various stages; the special 
provisions made for the education and instruction of children of the 
asricultural labourers, working classes in the cities, and the poorer 
classes whose education is given gratuitously, and where it is obli- 
gatory on the part of the children to attend, what rewards are 
afforded or compulsory means used; distinguish in establishments 
and schools of the first class the general attendance in summer and 
winter; ascertain, as much as possible, the results of the various 
systems of education, and compare their value; give the examina- 
tions, degrees, and diplomas generally granted; the state of education 
among young men in the military service, and among prisoners, and 
also the number of signatures in marriages; and, lastly, indicate such 
circumstances as may, favourably or unfavourably, affect such results. 

XV. Criminal Statistics —Criminal statistics embrace principally 
the number of offences and of commitments, the nature of crimes, the 
means used for their prosecution and repression, and the penalties 
inflicted. The Congress recommended to establish, as the basis of 
criminal statistics, the nomenclature of all the offences which come 
under cognizance of the general code or special laws of any countr 
rather than general classifications. To add to the statistical tables 
detailed explanations of the criminal legislation of the country, prin- 
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cipally upon the meaning attached by the penal law to the qualifica- 
tions, differences, and degrees of culpability. To invite the jurists, 
and, above all, the criminalists of different countries, to draw up, 
according to the penal law of their respective countries, a table as 
detailed as possible of the crimes, offences, &c., with explanations of 
their nature, with a view to form the basis and prepare the elements 
for a more general classification applicable to all countries. 

The statistics of crime should exhibit the number of offences _ 
under cognizance of the law; number of offences which, owing to any 
cause, have not been prosecuted, and the number of those which 
were prosecuted and of the persons committed, by sex and age, by 
years up to 21 years of age, and by ten years from 21 to 30 and 
upwards; number of persons discharged and condemned, with the 
same distinctions; the penalties inflicted, by a nomenclature as 
minute as possible; number of capital punishments, detentions, 
transportations, fines, &c., indicating especially the number of execu- 
tions, the durations of the penalties, whether for perpetuity, for more 
than 10 years, 10 to 5, 5 to 3, 3 to 1 years, 1 year and under; that of 
transportations, and the amount of fines; number of individuals im- 
prisoned for any cause whatever; duration of detentions ; number of 
discharges with or without bail; duration of the trial; number of 
persons condemned, by sex and age, distinguishing those who have 
been submitted to another trial. To these general statements there 
should be added the origin, domicile, condition, profession, and extent 
of education of the criminal, the causes known or presumed of the 
crime, the attenuating circumstances, the trials by defaults, mode of 
procedure and judgment; indicating each phase of the trial, the 
appeals, and the exercise of grace and pardon. 

XVI. Proceedings of Congress.—The statistical subjects proposed 
for discussion being exhausted, the attention of the Congress was 
directed to two important questions, eminently calculated to pro- 
mote the social and commercial relations between different countries. 
The first was the adoption of a system of international postage; the 
second the extension of international commercial law. The proposed 
national and international code of commercial law has lately received 
considerable impulse and a practical tendency.* The Congress 
passed a resolution expressing a hope, Ist. That the recent postal 
reforms of different countries would be introduced into the inter- 
national postal relations; 2nd. That the great differences now exist- 
ing in the commercial legislation of different countries may be 
diminished and even removed altogether. Another important wish 
was expressed, that special and detailed statistics be obtained for 
all large cities. The Central Statistical Commission of Belgium 
were then intrusted to select a place, and fix a time, for the future 


* A Royal Commission was lately issued to consider the expediency of assimi- 
lating the mercantile laws of the United Kingdom, and I trust the consolidation of 
these will be followed by a gradual extension of the system to the colonies and 
dependencies. The resolution passed at the Brussels Congress is so far a recognition 
of the importance of removing the differences which exist in the commercial legisla- 
tion of different countries. Arrangements are now in progress for a special conference 
on commercial laws and regulations of deputies from the Chambers and Tribunals of 
Commerce and other legal and commercial bodies of the chief commercial towns of 
Europe and America, 
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meeting of Congress, making it known at least six months before 
the time. Lastly, on the motion of Lord Ebrington, a vote of 
thanks was passed by acclamation to the president, and after the 
delivery of a short address by the president, the Congress closed on 
Thursday the 2nd of September. Thus terminated these most im- 
portant proceedings. The Congress sat four days, the sections 
sitting between 9 and 12, and the Congress from 2 to 4 o'clock 
each day. The Central Statistical Commission, the Minister of the 
Interior, M. Quetelet, and. M. Ducpetiaux, were sumptuous in their 
liberalities and hospitalities, towards those who attended the Con- 
gress. The king, the Duke de Brabant, and the Comte de Flandres, 
with several officers, honoured the Congress with their presence, 
and invited a great number of the members to a banquet at the 
palace. The clubs and other public institutions were opened to the 
members, and a statistical dinner, attended by all the members 
of the Congress, and by the Ministers of the Interior, Finances 
and Justice, contributed to render the whole a most social and 
brilliant entertamment. Thus the interests of statistical science 
were extensively promoted, whilst the representatives of twenty-six 
states, and a large number of scientific individuals from all countries, 
were united for the common object of establishing the basis. upon 
which the true economy of nations may be founded. 

AVI. The Statistical Society of London—The important pro- 
ceedings of such a congress upon such numerous and comprehensive 
subjects cannot fail to awaken the deep interest of the Statistical 
Society of London. Zealous for the promotion of statistical science, 
it will hail with delight the progress secured by so successful an 
event. But its results impose on all governments and statistical 
societies, responsible duties. ‘T'o give effect to the wise suggestions 
of the Congress, in so far at least as it is practicable, or indeed desir- 
able, in this country, is what is now most essential. According to 
the different forms of government, the instrumentalities employed 
must vary. In this country where voluntary associations assume a 
large share of public functions, much is generally required of them. 
It is, therefore, from the Statistical Society of London, that the 
Belgian Commission may receive invaluable co-operation. Placed in 
the centre of the metropolis of the commerce of the world, it should 
be the depositary of the statistical information from all countries, 
and as the accounts published by the departments of our publie 
administration are wanting in unity and system, the society might 
form the centre wherein they may be collected and digested, and 
from which they may be transmitted to other countries. The society 
may therefore enter into a new era of usefulness. Let it exercise its 
accustomed energy, its acknowledged eminence, and its abundant 
resources. 

Brussels had the honour of being the first to hold a congress of 
an important and practical character. It is reserved for the London 
Statistical Society to imvite the succeeding congress to be holden 
within this vast metropolis, and under its own auspices. 
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On the Duration of Life among Medical Men. By Wriittam A. Guy 
M.B., Cantab.; Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians; Pro- 
fessor of Forensic Medicine, King’s College; Physician to King’s 
College Hospital; Honorary ‘Secretary to the Statistical Society; Se. 


[Read before the Statistical Society of London, 19th December, 1853.] 


TE present communication is the second of a series of papers on the 
Duration of Life among the Members of the several Professions. 
The first paper of the series, “ On the Duration of Life among the 
Clergy,” was read at the N ovember Meeting of this Society, in the 
year 1851, and was published in the December number of the 
Journal of the Society for the same year. An essay ‘‘ On the Dura- 
tion of Life in the Members of the several Professions,’ founded 
mainly upon facts gleaned from the “ Annual Register,” had been 
previously submitted to the Statistical Section of the British Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science, in September, 1846, and was 
published in the December number of the Society’s Journal for the 
same year. This Essay embodied a table showing the average age at 
death in 260 members of the medical profession, which table was 
compared with the results obtained by Professor Casper, of Berlin. 
I shall presently have occasion to revert to these results. JI may also, 
in this place, remind the Society of the valuable contribution which 
was made by my able colleague, Mr. Neison, to the department of 
medical statistics of which this paper treats, in his essay “On the 
Rate of Mortality in the Medical Profession,’ read before this 
Society on the 15th of March, 1852, and published in the September 
number of the Journal of the Society. 

The facts which have been employed in obtaining the average 
results contained in this communication are :— 

1. The ages at death of such English medical men, chiefly phy- 
sicians and surgeons, as had by their writings and high professional 
reputation secured for themselves a place in the pages of “ Chalmers’ 
Biographical Dictionary.” 

2. The ages at death of such English medical men, (also chiefly 
physicians and surgeons,) as have found a place in the less select 
obituaries of the “ Annual Register,” from 1758 to 1843; and 

3. The ages at death of English medical men, (chiefly physicians 
and surgeons,) recorded in the pages of the ‘“ Biographical Dic- 
tionary”? up to the year 1815, added to the ages at death recorded in 
the obituaries of the “Annual Register’ from that date up to the 
year 1852, inclusive. The object of “combining the facts derivéd from 
these two sources was to bring the data down to the latest period, as 
well as to increase the number of individual facts from which the 
average results were to be deduced. 

It is necessary to premise, in reference to all these orders of facts, 
that in this, as in former and in future essays, all deaths by violence, 
accident, or suicide, are excluded. It should also be borne in mind 
that the average results are deduced from the ages at death alone, 
the element of the ages of the living communities among whom the 
deaths took place being wanting. 
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The preceding table will be found to embody, arranged under the 
three distinct heads just indicated, the individual facts from which 
the averages of the subsequent tables are derived. 7 

The differences which exist between these three columns of 
figures are such as might have been expected. The first column, 
which comprises the ages at death extracted from “ Chalmers’ 
Biographical Dictionary,’ exhibits very few deaths at very early or 
at very advanced ages, in comparison with the deaths at the corres- 
ponding ages contained in the second and third columns. The small 
number of deaths at the early ages to be found in the pages of the 
“Biographical Dictionary,’’ was to be expected when we bear in 
mind how rarely literary or scientific eminence is achieved before the 
middle period of life; while, on the other hand, the greater number 
of deaths occurring at the more advanced periods in the column 
headed “ Annual Register,’ and in the mixed column containing 
facts from the “ Biographical Dictionary,” with facts from the later 
volumes of the “ Annual Register,” is readily explained by an obser- 
vation contained in the essay “On the Duration of Life among the 
Clergy,’ namely, that the short biographical notices contained in 
the obituaries of the “Annual Register”? will naturally comprise 
“instances of great longevity, introduced as items of interesting 
intelligence.”’ 

The figures contained in Table I. have supplied the materials for 
Tables II. and III., which exhibit, for periods of five and ten years 
respectively, the number and per-centage proportion of deaths under 
each of the heads already specified; that is to say, the “ Biographical 
Dictionary,” the “ Annual Register,’ and the two works combined. 


Tase II. 





Per-Centage Proportion. 


Age. Biographical Annual B. D. and 




















Dictionary. Register. A. R. Biographical Annual B. D. and 

: Dictionary. Register. A. R. 

26— 30 ..... eee 13 7 ane 5°06 1‘69 
81— 35 ..,.. 3 9 12 72 3°50 2°90 
36— 40 .... 7 12 16 4°02 4°67 3°83 
41— 46 .... 8 LI 19 4°60 4°29 4°72 
46— 50 .... 5 11 Lg 2°87 4°29 4°72 
51— 55 .... 14 12 29 8°04 4°67 7°00 
56— 60 .... 13 19 32 7°47 7°39 7°66 
61— 65 .... 26 23 48 14°94 8°95 11°49 
66— 70...) 17 32 53 Ora 12°45 Pay 
71— 75 .... 27 33 55 15°52 12°87 13°25 
76— 80 .... 22, 35 55 12°64 opbooe 13°25 
Sk— 85 .... 19 30 43 10°92 T"67 10°36 
86— 90 .... ll 9 19 6°32 3°50 4°72 
91— 965 .... 2 4 6 1°15 1°56 1°45 
ee es 4 2 a 156 | 0-48 

upwards 
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Tasie III. 





Per-Centage Proportion. 


Biographical Annual B. D. and 























Ae: PREY: Regie oe Biographical Annual B. D. and 
Dictionary. Register. A. R. 
26— 30 .... teu 13 7 5 5°06 1°69 
31— 40 ..... 10 21 28 5°75 8°17 6°73 
41— 50 .... 13 22 38 7°47 8°58 9°44 
51— 60 .... 27 31 61 15°51 12°06 14°66 
61— 70 .... 43 55 101 24°71 21°40 24°26 
71— 80 ..... 49 68 110 28°16 26°49 26°50 
81— 90 .... 30 39 62 17°24 15°17 15°08 
ek 8 g 1-15 312 | 1:93 
upwards 





The following table shows the average age attained by such 
medical men belonging to the three classes as had reached the several 
specified ages. A similar table is given in the Essay “On the Duration 
of Life among the Clergy,” as well as in former essays. 




















TaBLe IV. 
Age. che oie ae reed Be 
26 and upwards| 67°04 65-36 | 68-45 
epee 67-04 67-31 66°09 
pes 68°87 70-23 68°27 
GR ngclicgy 70°94 72:95 70°80 





_ Having now presented the facts which I have collected in illustra- 
tion of the Duration of Life among Medical Men, in tabular forms, 
admitting of comparison with similar tables employed in illustrating 
the Duration of Life among the Clergy, I proceed to compare the 
results obtained, first with other facts bearing on the duration of life 
of members of the same profession, and secondly, with the duration 
of life among the clergy. 

I have already referred, in the essay “On the Duration of Life in 
the Members of the several Professions,’’ to the results obtained by 
Professor Casper, of Berlin. The ages at death on which those 
results are founded are the ages of medical men described as “ Wéde- 
cins.”” The results do not admit of exact comparison with those 
contained in the foregoing tables, because the status of the class 
described by him as Médecins differs from that of pure physicians 
and surgeons whose histories are to be found in the pages of the 
“Biographical Dictionary,” or shorter notices of whose lives are con- 
tained in the obituaries of the “ Annual Register.” It is true that 
the exclusion from Casper’s tables of anatomists, veterinary surgeons, 
naturalists, and medical men engaged solely in literary pursuits, leaves 
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a residue which may be fairly taken to represent the class of medieal 
men properly so called, and which, with the explanations now given, 
may be brought into comparison with English physicians and sur- 
geons. This comparison is made in the following table, in which I 
have thought it sufficient to place side by side the results obtained 


see the “ Biographical Dictionary,’’ and those deduced from Casper’s 
acts. 




















TaBLE V. 
Biographical 
ig antigua come 
; ng ici ey ek ee 
ind Shtgony” Médecins.”) 
26 and upwards ........ 67°04 58°00 
ot abies Quite 67°04 59°27 
41 ieciiy tates 68°87 63°82 
51 Peer aig! © stato 70°94 68°21 





Tt will be seen from this table that whatever age we make the 

starting-point of our calculations, the English physicians and sur- 
geons have an advantage in the duration of life over German “ Aéde- 
cins;’’—an advantage which will be seen to be still greater if we sub- 
stitute the results obtained from the “ Annual Register” for those 
derived from the “ Biographical Dictionary.” 
_ In comparing the duration of life among members of the medical. 
profession with the duration of life among the clergy, two orders of 
facts are available—those gleaned from the “ Annual Register’ from 
1758 to 1848, and those obtained from the “ Biographical Dictionary.” 
The ages at death collected from the obituaries of the “ Annual 
Register”’ are, for clergymen, 963 in number; for medical men, 260 
in number; those from the pages of the “ Biographical Dictionary”’ 
are, of clergymen, 909; of medical men, 174. The following table 
shows the average results obtained in the two cages :— 
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26 and upwards.| 68°81 65°36 3°45 66°13 67°04 


0°91 
31 ” 69°49 67°31 2°18 66°42 67°04 0°62 
41 bs 71°82 70°23 1°59 67°60 68°87 1237 
o1 » 74:04 72°95 1:09 69°48 70°94 1°46 





It will be seen by this table that while the ages at death, extracted 
from the “ Annual Register,” yield average results favourable to the 
clergy, those extracted from the “Biographical Dictionary” afford 
averages almost equally favourable to the medical profession, If we 
might safely assume that the number of facts is sufficient to obtain 
true averages, it would not, perhaps, be unreasonable tos lain the 
fayourable result to the clergy, in the case of the factssobtained from 
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the “Annual Register,” to the large proportion of the clergy resi- 
dent in the country, and the healthy fluence of rural habits and 
pursuits. In the case of the facts gleaned from the pages of the 
“Biographical Dictionary,” the comparison is more exact, and there 
would be little or no difference in the modes of life of the members 
of the two professions, except, perhaps, that the lives of the members 
of the medical profession, who achieve such an amount of distinction 
as entitles their names to a place in a select Biographical Dictionary, 
are likely to be more active than those of clergymen, whose claim to 
distinction is founded chiefly upon literary labours, entailing more 
sedentary habits. 

One of the questions examined in my essay “ On the Duration of 
Life among the Clergy,’’ was the duration of life of clergymen born 
in different centuries. I now propose to extend this inquiry to the 
members of the medical profession, and to compare the results the 
one with the other, as well as to show the results for the aggregate 
of the two professions. This is done in the following table, which, it 
must be borne in mind, is based exclusively on the facts obtained 
from “ Chalmers’ Biographical Dictionary.” 


TasiLe VII. 
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7th century 1 63°00 sais nae 1 63°00 
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In this table the figures which represent the average duration of 
human life in members of the medical profession differ from those 
which represent the duration of life among the clergy, inasmuch as 
they do not show any tendency to a shortening of human life in the 
case of medical men born during the 17th century. On the contrary, 
such a tendency does manifest itself not only among the clergy, but 
in the aggregate of the two professions. 

One other comparison instituted in the essay “On the Duration 
of Life among the Clergy,” and which it is proposed to repeat in this 
and in future essays, is between the married and the single members 
of the profession. Though the fact of the subjects of the medical 
biographies having been unmarried is distinctly stated in three in- 
stances only, I have thought it worth while to add these instances, 
contrasted with those in which the subjects of the biographies are 
stated to have been married, to the small number of facts already 
collected in the ease of the clergy. By following the same course in 
respect of the other professions, a sufficient number of facts may ulti- 
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mately be brought together to determine the influence on longevity 
of married and single life respectively. 


TaBLeE VIII. 





Clergy. Medical Men. Clergy and Medical Men. 


Number Mean |Greatest Nee Mean {Greatest Number Mean | Greatest 
of A Age of Age Age of Ac Age 
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Married! %....., 370 | 68°65 | 100 75 | 69°17} 92 | 445 | 68:74} 100 
SEIS nce senonne 31 | 63°13] 84 3 | 70°33 | 75 34 |63°77| 84 
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As these three ages at death, of unmarried medical men, yield a 
higher average than the ages at death of the seventy-five married 
men, the consequence of the addition of these new facts to those of 
the former essay is, to reduce considerably the difference between the 
gross average results for the two classes. The difference, however, 
in favour of the married members of the two professions, as shown by 
the third column, is very nearly five years. 

It should be borne in mind that all the numerical results embo- 
died in the preceding tables refer, with few exceptions, to physicians 
and surgeons. ‘The number of general practitioners and of surgeons 
in the army or navy, or in the East India Company’s service, is so 
small as not to affect the results in any appreciable degree. Being 
unwilling to bring this communication to a close without instituting 
some comparison between the duration of life of the several distinct 
bodies of medical practitioners which make up the medical profes- 
sion, I have sought for the materials for such a comparison in 
the obituaries published in the “ London and Provincial Medical 
Directory.” From the six volumes of that work, for 1848 to 1853 
inclusive, I have been able to obtain the ages at death of 482 medical 
men, of whom 261 were engaged in general practice, 148 were phy- 
Siclans or pure surgeons, and 73 in the public service of the army, 
ndvy, or East India Company. The average results are shown in the 
following table :— 














TABLE IX, 
Practitioners. | and Surgeons, | A™my and Navy. 
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Tt is but natural to expect that a class of men exposed to so much 
fatigue, harassed by calls for professional services at all hours of the 
day and night, and often in prolonged attendance among those 
classes of the community with whom contagious maladies are most 
rife, should have their lives shortened when compared with the other 

members of the same profession. That the increased exposure to 
contagious maladies of the class of general practitioners, is a real and 
not an imaginary cause of danger, the following comparison, which 
extends to deaths at unknown ages, as well as to those in which the 
ages are specified, will demonstrate. 

Out of 848 deaths occurring among general practitioners of all 
ages, 15 were due to fever, 5 to cholera, 5.to wounds in dissection or 
during operations, 1 to erysipelas, and 1 to scarlet fever; making a 
total of 27 deaths from exposure to sources of danger from some of 
‘which the members of other professions are entirely free, while they 
are partially exempt from the remainder; or, as nearly as possible, 1 
death in 13. | 

Out of 233 deaths occurring among physicians and surgeons of 
all ages, there were 7 from fever, 6 from cholera, and 1 from small 
pox; making a total of 14 deaths from similar exposure to peculiar 
sources of danger; or, as nearly as possible, 1 death in 16. 

Out of 117 deaths occurring among medical men engaged in the 
several branches of the public service, 2 are attributed to fever, 8 to 
cholera, and 2 to yellow fever; making a total of 7 deaths, or 1 in 
‘about 17. | 

The difference between 1 in 13 and 1 in 16 is sufficiently large to 
account for a part of the disparity which appears in the duration of 
life of the general practitioners and of the physicans and surgeons. 

The deaths from fever in the three classes bear to deaths from all 
causes the respective proportions ofa to 23, 1 to 33, and 1 to 58. 

This proportion of 1 to 33, in the case of physicians and surgeons 
deceased within the last few years is lower than the proportion of 
deaths from fever recorded in the “ Biographical Dictionary,” for out 
of 175 deaths due to all causes, of which 54 are specified, no less than 
9 deaths, or 1 in 19, are attributed to fever. 

It must not, however, be supposed that the proportion of 1 to 33, 
or of 1 to 19 represents the special risk to which the members of the 
medical profession are exposed in the exercise of their calling: on the 
contrary, every man’s experience mnst convince him that fatal cases 
of fever are constantly occurring among the members of other pro- 
fessions. In the last great epidemic of fever, in 1846—1847, for 
example, instances of mortality from’ fever among the clergy of dif- 
ferent denominations officiating in our large towns were recorded 
contemporaneously with a high mortality from the same cause among 
medical men, relieving-officers, and others brought into frequent 
contact with the poorest classes. There is reason to believe, how- 
ever, that the deaths from fever among medical men, and especially 
among general practitioners, would be found to be in excess above 
those occurring among clergymen and other professional persons, or . 
among men in the same rank of life. The “Biographical Dictionary”? 
furnishes some evidence in support of this opinion ; for while, as has 
been already stated, the proportion of deaths from fever to deaths 
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from all causes is 1 in 19 in the class of physicians and surgeons, it 
is only 1 in 57 for clergymen, and 1 in 28 for lawyers. The mor- 
tality from fever in several classes of persons, including those just 
specified, is represented by the following proportions :— 
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This comparison is instituted, not to establish the exact propor- 
tion of deaths by fever among the several classes of persons specified, 
(for the notices contained in the “ Biographical Dictionary” are not 
sufficiently accurate for such a purpose,) but only to show that 
while, on the one hand, the mortality from fever is high in the 
medical profession when compared to other professions, it is only, on 
the other hand, a part of that higher mortality which is attributable 
to peculiar professional causes. The subject of the risk from fever 
to which the members of the several professions, and persons fol- 
lowing different occupations are exposed, is one which would repay a 
laborious compilation from the records of the Registrar General. 

The facts contained in thig essay, after due allowance has been 
made for the omission of the ages of the living, and the comparatively 
small number of recorded deaths, will probably justify the following 
general conclusions :— 

1. That the duration of life is greater among physicians and 
surgeons than among the general practitioners of medicine and 
surgery. 

2. That this greater longevity of physicians and surgeons is only 
in me explained by a less amount of exposure to contagious diseases 
and other professional risks. 

8. That the duration of life of members of the medical profession, 
(being chiefly physicians and surgeons,) does not differ materially 
from the duration of life of the clergy, being somewhat less when the 
comparison is made between the less distinguished members of the 
medical profession and the clergy whose deaths are recorded in the 
same obituaries, and somewhat greater when the comparison is 
limited to the more distinguished members of the two professions. 

4, That the duration of life of medical men has somewhat increased. 
during the last three centuries. 
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Statistics of Portsea and Portsmouth Dockyard. 


[The following are the observations on Lady Bentham’s letter, referred to in the 
foot note at p. 350, vol. xvi., as having been forwarded by the Secretary of the 
Portsmouth and Portsea Literary and Philosophical Society, from John Fincham, 
Esq., late Master Shipwright of Her Majesty’s Dockyard, but omitted from 
want of space. | 


As the Portsmonth and Portsea Literary and Philosophical Society 
has been pleased to refer to me a paper written by Lady Bentham, 
and read before the Statistical Section of the British Association on 
the 18th of September last, with a view to my furnishing any re- 
marks in answer thereto, I beg to allude to the following facts which 
have led to the production of the paper in question by Lady 
Bentham. 
You are aware that when I had the honour to be the President 
of that Society the Committee was pleased to entrust to me the task 
of preparing a Statistical Report of the Government Establishments 
here, to constitute a part of the Society’s general report on the 
“Statistics of the Island of Portsea.” The difficulty of obtaining 
exact information to the extent required in the departments with 
which I was not immediately connected, obliged me ultimately to 
confine my attention to the statistics of the dockyard. The ex- 
tremely voluminous character of official correspondence and docu- 
mentary information from which alone many historical facts of 
interest could be gleaned, coupled with the small amount of time 
which could be devoted to that undertaking, obliged me also to 
restrict myself to selections from those documents. These conditions 
gave a character of incompleteness to my paper which I had no 
means of avoiding. 
It appears, moreover, that an inaccuracy was fallen into regarding 
the time at which an increase was made in the salaries of dockyard 
officers in the place of certain perquisites, including apprentices with 
premiums, which had before been allowed to them. ‘This has been 
pointed out by Lady Bentham in the paper already referred to. 
__ Her ladyship, further, in that paper, enters with laudable enthu- 
siasm into a discussion of the part taken by her late husband, 
Brigadier General Sir Samuel Bentham, in the various forms of 
improvement effected in Portsmouth dockyard about the close of the 
last and beginning of the present century. It is probable that the 
details of information on this subject were accessible exclusively to 
Lady Bentham and the persons at the Board of Admiralty, as he, 
being the chief officer in a distinct department, corresponded imme- — 
diately with the Board, which accounts for the fact that copies of his 
letters were not found in the dockyard books, whilst copies of letters 
relating to his proceedings, addressed by the Admiralty to the Resi- 
dent Commissioner of the dockyard, were often met with. Copies of 
all the official correspondence of Sir Samuel Bentham having been 
retained in his own possession, remained, as it appears, after his 
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death, along with his private papers, in the hands of his widow. 
Thus it is that Lady Bentham is acquainted with many facts of the 
dockyard with which the officers of that establishment have no means 
of informing themselves. 

There is one part of the paper I furnished which Lady Bentham 
considers unfair towards her late husband; it is as to the respective 
parts taken by him and by the late Sir Isambert Brunel in the con- 
trivance of the block machinery. J never before heard or saw Sir 
Isambert’s merit in this respect disputed: and on an occasion of his 
visiting Chatham dockyard, a few years ago, whilst 1 was there, he 
dined with me; and at that time the conversation turned, amongst 
other subjects, upon the block machinery,—and the tenor of his 
remarks was such as to lead any one not acquainted with the author- 
ship of the machinery to suppose it was his own. The fact of his 
having received the entire pecuniary compensation was also pre- 
sumptive evidence of his being the author of the contrivance. 

Again, in my “ History of Naval Architecture,’ I stated, after 
having collected information, as I believed, from the most reliable 
sources, that “amongst the improvements in the dockyards at the 
close of the last and the commencement of the present century, that 
which showed the most remarkable force of genius was the invention 
and employment of the block machinery at Portsmouth; this has 
always been regarded and admired as one of the most refined and 
useful applications of mechanical art in the service. The model for 
this machinery was made by Mr. (since Sir Isambert) Brunel, and, 
on its being brought under the notice of the Lords Commissioners of 
the Admiralty, it was referred to General Bentham. He at once 
saw the merits of the invention, and, without hesitation, recom- 
mended it to the Government as a means by which blocks could be 
made with the greatest accuracy and uniformity, at the same time 
that the expense would be reduced in a very great degree. Upon 
this recommendation Mr. Brunel’s machinery was ordered to be con- 
structed; it was therefore taken in hand in 1802, and completed in 
1808, and Mr. Brunel received, as a compensation for his invention, 
20,000/., a suin which was then considered to be one year’s saving, 
and an equivalent for his time and labour during the erection of the 
machinery.’’—pp. 128-9. The execution of the machinery was en- 
trusted to Messrs. Maudslay, to whose ingenuity and ability much of 
the efficiency of the detail was understood to be due. 

Shortly after the publication of that work I presented a copy of 
it to Lady Bentham; and in acknowledging that little mark of atten- 
tion, her Ladyship stated that she turned at once to those parts of 
the book in which her late husband’s labours had been noticed. But 
she never intimated that the merit of the contrivance in question 
belonged in any way to him. 

The person who furnished to the “ Encyclopedia Britannica” the 
article on the Block Machinery, wrote it under the impression that 
the design originated with Mr. Brunel. Thus, until the present 
time, all the evidence that had come to my knowledge was in favour 
of Mr. Brunel’s authorship of the plan; and, indeed, Lady Bentham 
herself admits that he had a small working model, which was “ exhi- 
bited to the Admiralty.” But as to his having constructed this in 
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conformity to General Bentham’s specification, nothing, so far as I 
am aware, had transpired until now. 

T never entertained the shadow of a motive to do injustice to the 
claims of Sir Samuel Bentham. I believe he deserved far more of 
his country than was ever accorded to him; and that the greatest 
disadvantage he was under in getting due attention to many of his 
enlightened views, in regard to both mechanical appliances and the 
economy of carrying on public duties, consisted in his having ap- 
peared before the public mind was prepared to appreciate them,— 
when official prejudice was strong,—and when questions regarding 
the public interest and national establishments were not matters of 
the same free discussion that they are at the present time. And I 
consider it is most honourable to Lady Bentham, at her advanced 
age, to enter so fully and ably as she does into the discussion of 
public questions, in vindication of the claims of her late husband, 
_ whose merits were never generally appreciated in his lifetime. 

Only one other question discussed in Lady Bentham’s paper 
remains to be noticed. She says: “In a statistical account of Portsea 
the metal mills in the dockyard should not be omitted.’ This 
branch of manufacture was removed from Portsmouth to Chatham 
dockyard several years ago, to make room for the erection of the 
steam factory. Its value, indeed, was such, that if it had remained 
the omission would not have been excusable; but its removal having 
taken place a considerable time before the paper in question was pre- 
pared, it seems that no further reason needs to be stated for 
omitting to notice it. I had, in my “ History of Naval Architec- 
ture,’ mentioned the metal mills as a part of Sir Samuel Bentham’s 
plan of dockyard improvements, and stated the annual saving of 
which it was the means, to have been about 41,000/., whilst Lady 
Bentham states the exact amount to have been 40,9541. 12s. 8d. 
But that which gave the greatest value to the metal mills was the 
superiority of the copper sheathing manufactured there, under the 
immediate charge of Mr. Vernon, who was brought into the service 
by General Bentham, an excellence which had not. been realized 
before, nor has it been since his time. 


Highland House, Landport, 
28TH OcTOBER, 1853. 
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Contribution to the Natural Eiistory of the New Zealand Race of Men; 
being observations on their Stature, Weight, Size of Chest, and 
Physical Strength. By A.S.THomson, M.D., Surgeon, 58th Regt. 


[Read before the Statistical Society, 16th January, 1854.] 


In submitting the following information on the physical development 
of the New Zealander, I trust that, although from the limited field of 
observation the conclusions are necessarily open to objection, the 
Society will regard them favourably, as being a contribution to an 
important branch of the natural history of this race, on which, so far 
as I am aware, no exact observations have yet been recorded. 
Captain Cook observes, ‘‘ The stature of the men in New Zealand 
is, in general, equal to the largest of those in Europe: they are stout, 
well-limbed, and fleshy; and almost every succeeding writer has 
described them as a tall, strong, and well-proportioned race. Such 
statements, however, convey no definite information, nor do they 
furnish data by which to make a comparison with other races of men. 
With a view to supply this, I recorded the height of 147 men, above 
the age of puberty, who presented themselves at the military hospital 
im Auckland in April, 1849, for vaccination, the measurements being 
all taken without shoes or stockings. The results are shown in the 
following table :-— 
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The average height of these 147 New Zealanders was 5 ft. 63 in. 
The average of 80 students of the University of Cambridge,* between 
18 and 20 years of age, was 5 ft. 93 in., and that of upwards of 800 
students in the University of Edinburgh,t comprehending English, 
Scotch, and Irish, was 5 ft. 8,4, in., but from both of these an inch 
should be deducted for the shoes. The average height of 900 
Belgians, taken by. Quetelet from the government registers, was 
5 ft. 42 in. Haller states the mean height of men in the temperate 
countries of Europe to be from 5 ft. 5 in. to 5 ft. 6 in. 
~ From these statements it would appear that the New Zealanders 
are not so tall as the natives of Great Britain, but taller than the 
Belgians, or the men of the temperate countries of Europe. This ig 


* Quetelet’s Treatise on Man. The materials were furnished to him by Professor 
Whewell. 

+ On the Results of Experiments made on the Weight, Height, and Strength of 
above 800 individuals. By James D. Forbes, Esq., F.R.S., L, and E., Professor 
of Natural Philosophy in the University of Edinburgh.—Read before the Royal 
Society of Edinburgh. 
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more clearly shown as regards. the natives of Belgium and New 


Zealand respectively in the following table, in which the proportion 
per cent. at different heights is stated :— 


Proportion per Cent. 
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It will be seen from this table that the proportion of New Zea- 
landers of upwards of 5 ft. 6 in. is double that of the Belgians, while 
above 5 ft. 10 in. the proportion is as 11°6 to 2°4 respectively. 

The following circumstances are stated by Villermé to influence 
the stature of man. “The human height becomes greater and the 
growth takes place more rapidly—ceteris paribus—in proportion as 
the country is richer, the comfort more general, houses, clothes, and. 
nourishment better, and labour, fatigue, and privation, during infancy, 
less; or, in other words, the circumstances accompanying misery put 
off the period of the complete development of the body, and stunt 
human stature.’’? These must, doubtless, exercise some influence on 
the growth, but their effect is much more marked on the muscular 
development and the rapidity of growth than upon the height, which 
seems rather to depend upon race. Thus the New Zealanders have 
worse houses and clothing, and more uncertain, if not poorer nourish- 
ment, than the natives of Belgium, and yet they are taller. 

At the same time that I registered the height of the New Zea- 
landers I had them carefully weighed in a common lever balance, and 
the following are the results, deducting the weight of clothes and 
mats :— 
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The average weight of these 146 men, without their clothes and 
mats, was 140 lbs., or ten stone. They were principally cither 
Waikato natives or men employed on the government works, both of 
which classes are usually better fed than the natives generally. 

' The following statements, derived from various observations made 
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on natives of Europe, furnish data for comparison with these results. 
In all of them one-eighteenth has been deducted from the total for 
the weight of clothes. 

The average weight of 1,778 British soldiers serving in New 
Zealand, whose mean age was 27 years, amounted to 142 lbs. 

Highty students of the University of Cambridge, between the ages 
of 18 and 23, weighed on an average 143 lbs. each. Sixty men of the 
village of Massey, in the environs of Paris, averaged 186 lbs. each. 

The average weight of Belgians between 18 and 40 years of age, 
as given by Quetelet, is 135 lbs. 

The average weight of several hundred students in the University 
of Edinburgh, from 15 to 25 years of age, amounted to 140 lbs. 

The average obtained by Dr. Hutchinson* from 2,648 observa- 
tions on Englishmen in the prime of life, and between 5 feet and 
6 feet in height, was 148 lbs. 

From these results it appears that the average weight of the New 
Zealanders is rather under that of the natives of Great Britain, and 
above that of the Belgians and French. 


On the Influence of Age on the Weight of New Zealanders. 


‘The following table shows the wezght of New Zealanders, as com- 
pared with British soldiers stationed in New Zealand, students of the 
University of Edinburgh, and natives of Belgium at different periods 
of life. 
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This shows the New Zealanders to be as well developed at 20 
years of age as either the British soldiers or the students of the 
University of Edinburgh, and much more so than the natives of 
Belgium. But the results are liable to exception, because the New 
Zealanders could afford no correct information as to their age, and I 
was consequently compelled to infer it from their general appearance. 


On the Influence of Stature on the Weight of New Zealanders. 


The following table shows the average weight of the natives of 
New Zealand and of Great Britain, and also of British soldiers serving 
in New Zealand, grouped according to stature :— 


* On the Capacity of the Lungs, and on the Respiratory Functions. By J. 
Hutchinson,—-Medico-Chirurgical Transactions, vol. xxix. 
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New | Natives of British Soldiers in 


























Zealanders. | Great Britain.* New Zealand. 
Number of Number of Number of 

: Average Average Average 
rf Observe | weight, | Observa- | Fyeiene, | Observa- | Weight 

Bf. te 8 ied 2) OS) Bare Sno) 127 ~ bes 

5 fta'S-imches © .idsccsee 20 134 214 137 97 133 
Ochts GB 0. gegen cu rgsiskentansh 36 139 316 13624 411 1362 
set | Pea MP eens naan ere 20 142 379 144 432 1414 
Bats. om geen teeiegu ee: 18 149 468 149 335 1463 
La i iho ela ee 17 148 368 157 188 1483 

5 ft. 10 in. & upwards 17 158 593 164 169 160 





* Dr. Hutchinson’s paper in the Medico-Chirurgical Transactions, already 
quoted. 





This table shows more clearly than any other the development of 
the New Zealand race. The remarkable similarity in the results of 
the three classes included in it cannot fail to attract attention. The 
slight discrepancies are probably attributable to the small number of 
New Zealanders who came under observation. I was, unfortunately, 
compelled to give up the investigation, in consequence of inquiries 
being addressed to the Government by influential natives regarding 
my object. 

The New Zealanders, like all men in a savage state, are indolent 
and lazy, working only when an absolute necessity for so doing exists. 
A few days’ labour will enable them to plant enough potatoes to sus- 
tain life for a year, and to rear a few pigs to exchange for blankets 
and tobacco. The greater part of their time is spent in a dreamy 
state of indolence, smoking, talking, and reading. The latter is a 
newly-acquired taste, but is very common. I have seen them peruse 
an article in the native newspaper and sit up all night to talk about 
it. This idle mode of life tends to develope the accumulation of fat, 
and to increase the weight of the body. The women do much of the 
hard work, and as the men advance in life they become more lazy 
and indolent. 


On the Chest Development of the New Zealanders. 


There is a popular opinion that men with large chests are able 
to undergo much labour and to endure great fatigue; I therefore 
measured the circumference of the chest of 151 New Zealanders, and 
obtained the following results :— . 





Circumference of Chest. Number of each 




















Circumference of Chest. Number of each 
SIZe. S1Ze, 
29 and under 30 inches ... i 35 and under 36 inches... 33 
30 ” QE ga <ot 2 36 9 oes 9 ide 28 
31 x Se Ee See 3 37 i, BS. pe aes 23 
32 ss Gor eragh tkacsk 14 38 3 7k: Ren eee 9 
33 - OE es teenie 9 39 3 ae eee 3 


34 Ba gape fg 2 25 | AOS IDGHO Bs. days. Asdedeeeiaee 1 
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The mean of the whole was 85°56 inches. ag. ee 
The measurements were made by passing a measuring-tape round 

the chest on a level with the nipple, the arms being raised above the 

head so as to remove as much of the muscular substance as possible. 

During the time of measurement the person was engaged in conversa- 

tion, to prevent the chest being unusually distended with air. 
To obtain data for comparison with Europeans, I measured in 

precisely the same manner, and with the same tape, 628 men of the 
58th Regt., and found the mean size was 85°71 inches. The following 
table shows the numbers of each size :— 





Number of each 


Number of each 


Circumference of Chest. Circumference of Chest. 























s1ze. S1Ze. 
29 and under 30 inches .... 1 37 and under 38 inches.... 85 
30 fe te CERAS tes | ae 38 ms Oe 55 OUE. 56 
at A OP EB i 6 39 5 y |’ Sindee 19 
32 an Ont gas hee 27 40) be ANY Gece syhd 7 
33 nF 34 aie 49 41 36 AD se etyte) 23 ue 
34 5 So ee se 97 42 ep BOSE oth ass, ] 
35 - se eee 145 PRN GL: ae eee ee 1 


36 ” es se as, 133 





As the chest development, however, is considerably iufluenced by 
age, I have, for the purpose of comparison, classed the results in the 
following table according to ages :— 





New Zealanders. Soldiers of 58th Regiment, 



































Ages. 
GAumber | cieumicrence | Number | circumference 

ieee | bith Inches. ie Inches. 
BO tO 20 Years 5.....;. 46 BoM y4 47 34°90 
2) Se a a ea 40 35°82 274 35°55 
| Se 47 35°92 213 35°91 
30 yrs. and upwards 1] 35°95 83 35°76 

(AG 2) eee 144 35°26 617 yO 35°71 





Thus it will be seen that the measurements in both classes approxi- 
mate very closely, except for those under 20 years. The average size 
of the chests of the soldiers is higher than that stated in the table 
drawn up by Dr. Balfour, and published in Mr. Marshall’s work 
“On the Enlisting and Discharging of Soldiers,’ second edition, 
1839; but his observations were made on recruits about 19 or 20 
years of age, and who are generally, at the time of enlistment, out of 
condition from their irregular habits and poor living. The mammary 
development, which adds greatly to the circumference of the chest, is 
increased by good diet; and a large number of the men I examined. 
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between 16 and 20 years of age were fat from having recently come 
off a voyage from England. 


On the Physical Strength of the New Zealanders. 


Various instruments have been invented for measuring the 
strength of man, but as I had none of these within my reach I 
adopted the following method, which appears to me free from objec- 
tion, and less liable to error than some of the more complicated 
apparatus. I arranged some weights on the ground in such a 
manner that both hands could be used in moving them; I then 
collected 31 New Zealanders, and ascertained what weight each 
could raise from the ground. ‘The following are the results :— 


6 raised 410 to 420 lbs. : 6 raised 360 to 380 lbs. 
es, {A400 i410 %, 5 49 O40 O00 GA 
5 5, 2090 400 ,, 7 ae ea Bi 
Bois, 4380 e890 5, 9 45.4 250 SROGEHS 


The mean weight raised by these men was 367 Ibs., the greatest 
420 and the least 250. 

I then tried, in the same manner, 33 soldiers taken indiscrimi- 
nately from the ranks, whose average weight, without clothes, was 
10 stone 2 Ibs., and obtained the following results :-— 


2 raised 504 lbs. 14 raised 400 to 460 lbs. 
8 ,, 460 to 480 lbs. gS BO 400%: 


The average weight raised by these soldiers was 422 lbs., or 55 lbs. 
more than by the New Zealanders; the greatest was 504 lbs. and the 
least 350 Ibs. 3 

According to Professor Forbes, the average weight raised by the 
students of 25 years of age at the University of Edinburgh, as 
measured by Regnier’s Dynamometer, was 416 lbs., and, according 
to Quetelet’s observations, that raised by Belgians of 28 years of age 
was 339 lbs. It appears, therefore, that the New Zealanders are 
inferior in strength to. the natives of Great Britain, but superior to 
the Belgians. The New Zealanders, however, who were the subjects 
of these experiments, were chiefly men employed on the government 
works, accustomed to lift weights, and better fed than many of their 
countrymen. ; 

Peron in his “Voyage des découvertes aux terres Australes,” 
states that the weakest Frenchman was equal in the hands to the 
strongest man of Van Dieman’s Land, and the weakest Englishman 
stronger than the strongest New Hollander. 

The New Hollander and the almost extinct Van Dieman’s Land- 
man are a very inferior race to the New Zealander. La Perouse 
made repeated trials of strength between his sailors and the inhabit- 
ants of the Navigators’ Islands, a race very similar to the New Zea- 
landers; he states that the result was not favourable to the French, 
and he partly attributes their misfortunes at one of the islands to 
the idea of individual superiority which these trials of strength 
suggested. 

The great difference between the strength of the New Zealander 
and the British soldier is what would scarcely be anticipated, when 
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we consider how remarkably similar they are in stature, weight, and 
magnitude of chest. I am inclined to attribute the result to the New 
Zealander’s diet being chiefly vegetable matter—potatoes ; while the 
soldier’s consists of a fair proportion of animal food. 

To those who delight in thinking that the world is degenerating, 
and that men were stronger in the olden time before trade and 
civilization had changed their manners and customs, the foregoing 
facts may prove interesting, as they show that the New Zealanders— 
a race just emerging from the savage state—are inferior in physical 
strength to the natives of a country where the changes in the 
manners and habits of the people have been carried to an extent 
which ought to have manifested these disastrous consequences they 
so much deplore, did they really exist. 

From the foregoing data the followmg: seem to be legitimate 
deductions :— 

1. That the average stature of the New Zealand race of men is 
5 ft. 64 in. 

2. That they are taller than the natives of Belgium or the tempe- 
rate countries of Europe, but not so tall as the English. 

3. That their average weight, deducting clothes, is 140 lbs., or 
10 stone. 

4. That they are about equal in weight to the natives of Great 
Britain, and heavier than those of Belgium. 

5. That the indolent life a New Zealander leads tends to increase 
their bodily weight. 

6. That the circumference of his chest is about 85 inches, a little 
under that of the British soldier. 

7. That the New Zealanders are inferior in physical strengh to 
the natives of Great Britain, but superior to the Belgians. 

8. That their inferiority in this respect to the English soldier is, 
eat in some measure attributable to the difference in their 

iet. 
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Statistics of the Northern Whale Fisheries, from the Year 1772 to 1852. 
By Henry Munrogz, M.D., M.R.C.S., L.S.A., &c. 


[Read before the Statistical Section of the British Association, at Hull, 
8th September, 1853. | 


Autuouen the natural history of the Arctic regions, and, perhaps 
more especially, the practice of whale fishing, is a subject possessing 
very great interest, yet, my object in this paper is not to give a 
detailed account of the whale fisheries at Greenland or Davis’ Straits, 
but simply to make a few observations of a local character relative 
to the success of those vessels sent out from the port of Hull. To 
those desirous of perusing a most accurate account of the whale 
fisheries, I know of no work so admirably calculated to give such 
information as that published in two volumes by the Rev. Dr. Scoresby, 
entitled ‘‘An Account of the Arctic Regions, with an History and 
Description of the Northern Whale Fishery.” No one can read these 
interesting volumes without being impressed with the great amount 
of laborious research and practical experience required to obtain such 
a vast amount of information about a country so little known and so 
seldom visited. 3 

It is not my intention, in this paper, to give anything like a 
chronological history of the whale fishery, but simply to draw your 
attention to those ships sent out from the port of Hull to that 
country ; trace their success during a series of eighty years, pointing 
out those years when they obtained the greatest amount of oil, and 
those years when they were the least successful; and also, by a 
tabular view, show the rise and fall of the whale-fishing trade in Hull 
from the early period of 1772. Not being a sailor, nor yet one having 
a knowledge of those regions from practical experience, I shall neces- 
sarily be excused making any remarks relative to the causes of the 
decline of the fishery at Hull. ) 

The first attempt of the English to capture the whale, of which 
we have any account, says Dr. Scoresby, was made in the year 1594. 
Elking, in his “ View of the Greenland Trade and the Whale Fishery,” 
remarks that the merchants of Hull, who were ever remarkable for 
their assiduous and enterprizing spirit, fitted out ships for the whale 
fishery as early as the year 1598. Although the English had, by 
rapid strides, established the whale fishery, says Dr. Scoresby, yet 
they had not the opportunity of reaping much of the benefit from the 
trade before other nations presented themselves as competitors. It 
was this enterprizing spirit on the part of the Hull merchants, in 
equipping ships for the whale and walrus fisheries of Spitzbergen, 
which led to the discovery by them of Jan Magen, or Trinity Island, 
and establishing a whale fishery there at a very early period. The 
Russia Company, wishing to monopolize this branch of commerce, 
disputed the right of the Hull merchants to participate in it, and 
wished to debar them from visiting this island. In consequence, 
however, of a representation of the facts, King James, at this time 
(1618), privileged the corporation of Hull with a grant of Jan Magen 
Island fishery, The South Sea Company having persevered in the 
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whale fishery for several years, whereby they had sunk a vast sum of 
money, determined to abandon the fishery after the season of 1732. 
Havine solicited government for a bounty, which was granted, to 
assist them in the speculation, they then determined to resume the 
trade. The bounty first offered to adventurers consisted in an annual 
award of 20s. per ton on the tonnage of all British whale fishing- 
ships of 200 tons and upwards. The importance of the whale fisheries, 
in a national view, became more and more evident to the British legis- 
lature, who, to encourage still more its prosecution, enacted, in 1749, 
that the original bounty of 20s. per ton should be increased to 40s, 
per ton. After the passing of this act, the British whale fishery began 
to assume a respectable appearance. 

In 1771, some new regulations were introduced in parliament ; the 
bounty was to be reduced to 30s. per ton for a term of 5 years, and 
to 20s. per ton for a third term of the same duration. The whole 
awards and bounties of this act were then, in 1786, to terminate. In 
1782, the town of Hull again petitioned parliament, showing that 
since the diminution of the bounty in 1771, few ships were fitted out 
for the whale fisheries; and that since the expiration of the year, when 
the bounty was decreased, the ships in the trade had also decreased in 
number so considerably, that it was apprehended this valuable branch 
of trade would be entirely lost. It also prayed that the bounty might 
be again advanced to 40s. per ton. 

I must now refer you to the Tables I and II, which I think will 
be better understood by an inspection than by any explanation which 
T can give. ‘The first column contains the name of every ship which 
has sailed from this port since the year 1772. The smaller columns 
give the years in which such vessels sailed, and also the amount of oil 
each ship has obtained at the fishery. 

You will perceive by the Table No. III, that few ships were sent 
to the fisheries after 1771, the year in which the bounty was reduced, 
only nine ships having been fitted out; and from 1779 to 1803, some 
three or four ships only were sent each year. After this period, it 
was deemed necessary by government to increase the bounty to 30s. 
per ton—limiting this bounty to 300 tons, on account of some large 
vessels having been sent out merely to enhance the benefit to be 
derived from the national bonus. It was afterwards found that so 
great a bounty was neither so necessary to the success of the trade, 
nor expedient with regard to the public. In 1786, when the acts, 
conferring the said bounties, were about expiring, parliament proposed 
to continue the bounty at the rate of 30s. per ton. The sums which 
this country had paid in bounties for the Greenland fishery has 
already amounted to 1,265,4617. In the year 1785, 94,5582. had 
been paid. In 1786, after the bounty of 30s. per ton had wee 
granted, 21 vessels were fitted out for the fisheries from this port ; 
1787, 80 vessels; in 1788, 35 vessels; showing a very marked in- 
crease, owing, probably, to ‘the grant of the bounty. From this time, 
-1788 to 1796, the number of vessels sent out was rather on the 
decrease, only 1" ships that year, 1796, having been sent ont. From 
1796 to ‘132i, a period of 25 years, thie number of vessels sent out 
gradually increased, so that in the years 1818 and 1819, 64 vessels 
were each year equipped for the fisheries, the largest number ever 
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sent from Hull. From 1821 to 1833 the number of vessels sent out 
began to decline, owing, probably, to that year, 1821, being a very 
disastrous one—10 vessels having been lost—the greatest number ever 
lost in one year. In 1833, the number of ships sent out had decreased 
to 27. This year, 1833, was the most prosperous year ever recorded : 
for, though only 27 vessels were sent out, they brought home the 
great amount of 5,024 tuns of oil, being, on the average, 186 tuns of - 
oil per ship; the value of which, including bone, amounted to the 
large sum of 200,920/7. The year following, 1834, was of all years 
the most disastrous, 8 ships only having been fitted out, and even out 
of that small number 6 were lost. From this year, 1834 to 1846, 
only one ship, and sometimes two, were sent out to the fisheries. 
Indeed, from the year 1834, the northern whale fishery seemed entirely 
deserted by the Hull merchants. In 1846, the trade rather revived, 
and 14 vessels, mostly small ones, were sent out. The town has con- 
tinued from that date to the present time to send out yearly 13 or 14 
small vessels; but they have not. met even with the average success 
of former years, as you will perceive by examining the table of 
‘** Average tuns of oil per ship.” 

From the year 1772 to 1852, a period of 80 years, 194 ships have 
been fitted out, and sailed from this port to the whale fisheries. Out 
of this number, 80 have been lost, and 6 more taken by our enemies 
in war-time. Among the 80 ships reckoned lost, the ‘‘ Clapham” and 
** Fame” were burnt at sea. When we consider how very many voyages 
some vessels have made to the fisheries, we need not wonder how 
familiar their names have become with the whale-fishing trade. For 
instance, the ship “ Truelove,” which was at the fishery last year, made 
her first voyage to that country in the year 1784. With the exception 
of ten years out of the trade, this vessel has, year by year, since 1784, 
been sent to the whale fisheries, having now made to that cold country 
58 voyages. Amongst other familiar names we may mention the 


Voyages. Voyages. 
Manchester (old), which has been 49 Sarah & Elizabeth, which has been 39 
Elizabeth As 43 Egginton “3 35 
Ellison a5 40 Molly Ae 32 


There is connected with the history of the old ship “ Manchester” an 
incident which should not be forgotten, even in a statistical paper like 
the present. In the month of August, 1778, for the further accommo- 
dation of the shipping of the port, the Old-dock was completed. At 
four oclock in the morning the drums beat round the town—the 
people, in incredible numbers, assembled round the dock-——the Dock 
Company proceeded with an excellent band of music to the basin, and 
went on board the Greenland ship ‘‘ Manchester,” chosen because she 
had been always supposed as successful a ship as any that had been 
employed in that branch of commerce. On this occasion the ‘ Man- 
chester ” was decorated with colours in great profusion, and presented 
to the pleased spectators a most elegant and uncommon sight. This 
vessel was followed by another called the “Old Favourite” ; and at eight 
oclock the gates were opened, the colours hoisted, and the two ships 
entered the dock in all the magnificence of naval triumph. 

Men.—It cannot be denied that the whale-fishing trade, during 
the last 80 years, has been the support of many thousands of families 
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in Hull. In the memorial sent to parliament, in the year 1786, for 
a continuance of the bounty, it is stated that the ships had increased 
from 38 in number to 154; and that, during the last year, 6,600 men 
were employed in making the proper utensils and instruments neces- 
sary for the fishery. Furthermore, it states that the seamen bred 
in this nursery were the hardiest and most adventurous race, and 
always ready, at the shortest notice, to man his Majesty’s ships of 
war, in case of a sudden rupture with any foreign power, and that the 
ships employed in this trade were at all times ready and suitable for 
transporting his Majesty’s troops and stores to any part of the world 
whatever. In examining Table IIT, you will find, that for 10 years, 
from 1812 to 1821 inclusive, between 2,000 and 3,000 sailors were 
annually sent from Hull in the whale-fishing ships, and that for 40 years 
above 1,000 were sent. If we consider that a great number of these 
men were heads of families, it will give some idea of the vast number 
of individuals whose only support was from the produce of the whale 
fisheries, in addition to the many thousands actually engaged in the 
fitting-out of the vessels with stores and other necessaries. Having 
the number of men given which composed the crews of all the ships, 
I have, to save a great amount of labour, taken the average number, 
which is 44 men per ship. It must be remembered, also, that out of 
this number, one-third of the men were taken from the Shetland or 
Orkney Isles. It will be seen by the table that, during the period 
of 80 years, from 1772 to 1852, the Hull whaling ships have 
taken 85,644 men, an average of 1,670 per year. There can be no 
doubt, that in 1834, when only 88 men were employed in the 
fishing trade, many sailors, who had been accustomed to sail to the 
fisheries, would be left without a ship, and their families necessarily 
in distress, 

Oil.—As a whale-fishing port, I believe that Hull has had no rival in 
the kingdom. That thousands of tuns of oil have been fished out of 
the deep waters of the frozen regions, by the ships of the Hull mer- 
chants, is a fact not to be disputed; that the produce of the whale 
fisheries has been a source of great income to the town is a fact not 
to be controverted. During the period of 80 years, from 1772 to 
1852, the returns per year have varied from 5 tuns to 7,976. The 
lowest number of tuns brought to the town was 5 tuns, in 1837, when 
only one ship was sent; and the greatest number of tuns obtained was 
7,976 in 1820, when 64 ships were sent. The most successful year 
during that period was in 1833, when 27 ships brought home the 
Immense amount of 5,024 tuns of oil, averaging 186 tuns per ship. 
The average amount per ship during the last 80 years having been 
only 88 tuns per ship. In 1820, when the greatest amount of oil 
was obtained, viz., 7,976 tuns, 64 ships were sent, making an average 
of 128 tuns per ship. By inspecting the column containing the tuns 
of oil per ship, you will at once perceive which have been the most 
successful years:— 
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In the year 1833 each ship brought, on an average, 186 tuns of oil. 
6 


93 1828 ” ” 17 ? 
7 E809 ‘ . By oie 
93 1827 93 99 152 99 
” 1832 ” ” 150 ” 
Fe 1801 a oe o 147 4” 
= 1808 a ‘< 138 Pe 
9 1823 9” 99 138 9 
«1812 : - eames 
” 1805 ” 29 129 ” 
base. i ‘ % 3og by 
i ae Oe8 Me 1 128 yy 


All the years just mentioned have been years of great success, and 
must have rewarded very munificently the Hull merchants, and been 
of great benefit to the thousands of persons employed in the town. 

It will be noticed, in looking over the tables, how sucessful some 
of the Hull ships have been in obtaining large quantities of oil. 
The greatest cargoes brought to this town were by the following 
vessels :-— 


Tuns | Tuns 

of Oil. of Oil. 
Andrew Marvel in 1833 brought 285 Aurora in 1808 brought 264 
Branswiek!: — ,, 1823 ,, 283 Brothers STSLGOE 4 250 
Samuels ss ESOB™ 4, 278 Jane i DBAD is 247 
Cumbrian een ile ella 275 Progress vgn POZE” SH 247 
Lee © Se ae 275 Everthorpe... -,, 1832  —., 245 
Isabella eon | s5 273 Ellison yy Oo: Siow. 245 
Gilder , 1823 ,,. 271 |- Walker (Td 8 Beg 
Mary Frances ,, 1833 _,, 269 Ingria pr aOR IF 243 


To show how successful the Hull whalers have been in their fishing 
expeditions, | may mention that, during the period of 80 years, from 
1772 to 1852, they brought home the amount of 171,907 tuns of oil, 
which is at an average of 88 tuns of oil per ship per annum. 

Value of Oil.—As it would be impossible to give the price per tun 
for which all the oil was sold for the last 80 years, I have taken the 
price of oil for the majority of those years, and find that 30/. per tun 
is the average price, being rather under than above that amount. 
The highest price obtained for oil was about the year 1813, when it 
was sold as high as 55/. per tun. The lowest price obtained for oil 
was about the years, 1804, 1805, and 1806, when it only reached 
about 20/. per tun. It will be seen, by referring to the table, that 
the smallest amount of money realized by the whale fishery was in 
the year 1837, when only one ship was sent, and returned with the 
small freight of 5 tuns of oil, at the value of 1507. The largest 
amount of money obtained for oil, of course, would be in those years 
when the ships sent were the greatest in number, or when they were 
the most successful in their expedition. The greatest amount of oil 
ever brought to the town from the whale fisheries was in the year 
1820, when 62 ships were fitted out for the country, one of which 
was lost; and they returned with the very great amount of 7,976 
tuns of oil, realizing the sum of 239,280/., at the average rate of 301. 
per tun. 

The most successful years would be those when the greatest amount 
of oil was obtained, and they were the following :— 
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Years. Ships. Tuns of Oil. | Realising in Amount. 
| £ 
S20 Aes ake: 62 7,976 239,280 
BL il eccldcty! 58 7,346 220,380 
POPS) Sh. Suess 49 6,502 195,060 
a) ee eae 64 6,216 186,480 
BOE rcassanseasceis 61 5,888 176,640 
ee oat ctsia gues 64 5,886 176,595 
Nec 5 aa 30 5,807 159,210 
PSIG? oe 59 ) 5,276 158,280 
BOO ocGHG.4: 49 5,174 154,520 
C25 Tene oe 27 5,024 150,720 





The gross amount of oil brought to this port by the whaling-ships, 
from @he year 1772 to 1852, was 171,907 tuns, and realized the 
immense amount of 5,158,080/. for oil alone, being at the average of 
64,774/. per year for the last 80 years. 

Bone—As it would be difficult to procure a true account of the 
quantity of whalebone obtained in the earlier years—some of the 
whales yielding more bone in proportion to their produce of oil than 
others—I have thought it more advisable to take a fair average of 
bone in proportion to the oil, for a series of 40 or 50 years, deeming 
that calculation sufficiently correct for our present purpose. ‘ It is 
worthy of remark,” says Dr. Scoresby, “that the whales of Spitz- 
bergen afforded a larger proportion of whalebone, compared with the 
quantity of oil, than the fish of Davis’ Straits—the Greenland fish 
yielding a ton of fins for every 19} tuns of oil, and the Davis’ Straits 
fish a ton of fins for every 21 tuns of oil.” I have, therefore, to be 
in medias res, calculated the produce of whalebone at the rate of one 
cwt. of bone for every tun of oil, or one ton of bone for every 20 tons 
of oil. oe 

The price of whalebone has varied very much since its first impor- 
tation into England. It was purchased at that time of the Dutch, at 
the rate of 7007. per ton, It is calculated that at least 100,000. 
per annum were paid to the Dutch for this article about the years 
1715 to 1721, when the price was about 400/. per ton. From the 
year 1763 to 1780, the price in England was about 500/. per ton. 
After this period, it was, for many years, sold for about 350/. The 
lowest price ever obtained for bone was about the years 1804, 1805, 
and 1806, when it was sold for 25/. per ton. It was then thought, 
scarcely worth the trouble of cleaning, and, to save expense, was 
principally cleaned by the lads belonging to the ships. Since that 
time, the price has fluctuated very much—from 150/. to 2501. per ton. 
I have, therefore, taken the average price of whalebone for the last 
80 years at 200/. Its present price is nearly that amount. That the 
whalebone was a great source of income will be perceived by exa- 
mining the column headed “ Value of Bone,” in which it will be 
found to have realized in the year 1820 the large sum of 79,000/., no 
mean item to be divided amongst 62 ships. For 11 years the value 
of bone has been above 50,000/. per annum. The gross amount of 


bone brought from the fisheries from the year 1772 to.-4852 “was 
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8,556 tons, and realized the sum of 1,691,200/., being at the average 
of 21,1407. per year, for the last 80 years” I, perhaps, ought to 
remark that, for the last 6 or 7 years, the fishing-ships have brought 
a great quantity of seal oil, for which, in the tables, bone has been 
reckoned; but owing to the average price of bone, at 200/. per ton, 
being rather under than above the true amount realized, I think that 
the small amount of oil obtained in those years will make little or no 
difference. 

To arrive at a correct knowledge of the worth of the whale-fishing 
trade to the town of Hull, I must refer you to the last column of 
Table III, giving the total value of oil and bone for every year since 
1772. Those who may not have paid attention to the subject will 
probably be surprised to learn, that in the year 1820 the total value 
of oil and bone amounted to the immense sum of 318,880/. 


Total Value of Total Value of 
Oil and Bone. Oi] and Bone. 
OMe ec G eluded 293,700 12 ae eee 235,440 
BO ba ritrncaehcctacasse 260,060 G39 Abo se 235,395 
1 ULC ite ean a ae 248,480 


I may further add that, for one year, the amount of oil and bone 
realized above 300,000/.; that for 12 years, the amount was above 
200,0002. per year ; that for 16 years, it was above 100,000/. per year. 
In the last place, I may draw your attention to the total value of the 
gross amount of oil and bone fished out of the vast deep by ships 
sailing from this port since the year 1772, which amounts to 
6,847,580/. being on the average of 85,594/. per year for the last 80 
years. That this amount of money realized by the Hull merchants 
every year has been a source of great emolument to them and to the 
town at large, there cannot, I think, be a question. I believe there 
is not a merchant in the town, if he were sure of even the average 
success of each ship for the last 80 years, whose cargo amounts to the 
value of 3,5138/. per ship, but would have at least one vessel fitted out 
for the fishery next year. It will be noticed that, in these calculations, I 
have made no mention of the bounty guaranteed by government, 
which would increase the value of the returns by many thousand 
pounds. | 

The causes of the decline of the northern whale-fishing trade in 
Hull is a subject with which I am not sufficiently conversant to be 
able to offer an opinion. I, therefore, close my remarks on the subject, 
perhaps dry and tedious, with the hope that Hull might again expe- 
rience the successful year of 1820, when 62 ships brought home from 
the whale fisheries the large amount of 7,976 tuns of oil. 
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Tasie ITI, 
Value of Tons of | Value of 

Men. Oil, at the | Average} Bone, at | Bone, at Total 
Years, | Average Ships. Ships) Tuns | Average | Tuns of the the Average} Value of 
per Ship lost. | of Oil. | Priceof | Oil per | Average of | Price of Oil and 

44, £30 Ship. | 1 ewt. per £200 Bone. 

per Tun. Tun of Oil.| per Ton. 

Ea £ £ 
L772...)., 396 9 379 | 11,370] 44 18. 3,600 | 14,970 
Pe ddet> S96 a ie 285 8,550 31 14 2,800 11,350 
1774...) 396 9 1 466 | 13,980; 51 23 4,600 | 18,580 
E7fo....1. O28 12 2 68 2,040 9) 3 600 2,640 
1776...| 440 10 1 230 6,900 23 11 2,200 9,100 
E7775.) S90 9 349 | 10,470) 38 i? 3,400 | 13,870 
| igs a as 150 3 ae 179 9,070, 22 8 1,600 6,970 
SZ LG 4 1 232 6,960 | 58 11 2,200 9,160 
1780...) 176 4 31] 95300), 72 15 3,000 | 12,330 
Pier...) F3S2 3 261 7,830 | 87 13 2,600 | 10,430 
782... - 132 3 217 6,510] 72 10 2,000 8,510 
Eeoo.| - £76 + 290 8,700} 72 14 2,800 | 11,500 
1784...) 396 os. 3943| 11,835 | 43 19 3,800 | 15,635 
7h COOO5|, (oko biz... 722 | 21,660) 48 36 7,200 | 28,860 
27 56....|) 924 21 1 918 27,540 43 45 9,000 36,540 
ELG7....| 14320 30 EO ts3 33,960 38 56 11,200 45,160 
E7eS..... 15040) 34 }..... 11,0258, 30,765 30 51 10,200 40,965 
MEZOU..; e270 | 29 2 854 | 25,520| 26 42 8,400 | 33,920 
1790::.) 1,056 24 2 8369| 25,095 34 4] 8,200 33,295 
P79: 924 2t 2 345 10,350 16 17 3,400 13,750 
Eevee SOOO. 200) 5.20, 900 | 27,000| 45 45 9,000 | 36,000 
WAds. 1 £92) V8.) ... 835 | 25,050) 46 41 8,200 | 33,250 
B72 04...) 140). 17 1 7103, 21,315.| 41 35 7,000 | 28,315 
Bide...| O16) 14) .... [1,1588| 5457550.) 82 57 11,400 | 46,155 
Bago,.| 748 | 17" 2. 1,678 50,340): 98 83 16,600 | 66,940 
Wo7 5) SOR). 22 2 11,741 | 53,230) 79 87 17,400 | 70,630 
E798.) 3,012). 23: ..... (2,159 | 64,770; 93 107 21,400 | 86,170 
LA A Ws 28 2 h2yo29 66,870 rh) 111 22,200 89,070 
FS00. | F056 241 | Egos 54,540 75 90 18,000 72,540 
£507...) 1,200 25 F 12,256 64,680 86 107 21,400 86,080 
1802....1 1,584 26° |=..02,9725) 89,175 82 148 29,600 | 118,775 
1803...) 1,804 4} x) 2,284 68,520 55 114 22,800 91,320 
E304... 3,892 | 43 |.3-14,017 | 120,516 G3 200 40,000 | 160,510 
1805...) 1,760 | 40 1 /9,174 | 154,520; 129 258 51,600 | 206,120 


1806...., 1,760 | 40] .... |3,440 | 103,200] 86 172 34,400 | 137,600 





1807...) 1,672 | 38 3 |4,3683} 141,055 | 114 218 43,600 | 174,655 
1808...) 1,408; 32 3 | 4,448 | 133,440] 138 222 44,400 | 177,840 
1809..=} 1,234 | 28 2 |4,321 | 129,630) 154 216 23,200 | 152,830 
1810...) 1,496 | -34 | .... 15,020 | 150,600 | 147 251 50,200 | 200,800 
18h1.....1,848 | 42 1 {5,398 | 161,840) 128 269 53,800 | 215,740 
T812..... 2,156 | 49 | .....|6,502 | 195,060 | 132 3295 65,000 | 260,060 
1813.....2,420 | 55 1 {3,490 | 104;700 | 63 174 34,800 | 139,500 
1814...., 2,552 | 58 1 |7,346 | 220,310) 126 367 73,400 | 293,780 
1815..... 2,552 | 58 2 jo,/o0 | 112,050) 98 186 | 37,200 | 149,250 


1816....| 2,420! 56 | .... 15,276 | 158,280 52,600 | 210,880 
1817....12,552| 58 4,653 | 139,590! 80 | 232 46,400 | 185,990 
1818..../2,816| 64 6,216 | 186,480; 97 | 310 | 62,000 | 248,480 
1819...) 2,816] 64 5,8863|176,640| 91 | 294 58,800 | 235,395 
1820... 2,728 | 62 7,976 | 239,280] 128 | 398 79,600 | 318,880 
1821...| 2,688 | 61 | 10 |5,888 |176,640| 96 | 294 | 58,800 | 235,440 
1$22...11,760| 40 | .... |3,085 |. 92,550; 77 | 154 . | 30,800 | 123,350 


| | 
| | | 
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TaBLeE ITI.—Continued. 
| : 

oe Turis aceceel @ 7 eter te 
Years, | Average) ghips, |Ships; Tuns | average | Tuns of the the Average} Value of 
per Ship lost. | of Oil. | Price of | Oil per | Average of | Price of Oil and 

44. ae) Ship. | 1 ewt. per | £200 Bone. 

per Tun. Tun of Oil.| per Ton. 

£ Eg ES 
1823....; 1,804} 41 2 |5,646 | 169,380 | 138 282 | 56,400 | 225,780 
1824...) L672} 38 2 |3,500 | 105,000; 92 175 35,000 | 140,000 
1625...) 0841-36 1) .,, |2.513 75,090 64 125 25,000 | 100,390 
£826....| 3,408 | 32 1 | 2,504 75,120 78 125 25,000 | 100,120 
1827....| 1,820; 30 1 } 4,576. | 137;,290.| 552 228 45,600 | 182,850 
1828....| 1,320 |. 30 1 |5,307 | 159,210 | 676 265 53,000 | 212,210 
1829....| 1,452}. 33 1 /3,981 | 119,430! 120 199 39,800 | 159,230 
1830....| 1,452} 33 6 |1,2763| 31,295 38 63 12,600 | 50,895 
1831....; 1,408 |. 32 1,823 | 54,690 56 91 18,200 72,890 
1832....1 1,320} 30 2 |4,524 | 135,720 | 150 226 45,200 | 180,920 
1833....| 1,188 | 27 1 15,024 | 150,720 | 186 251 50,260 | 200,920 
1834... 88 8 6. 225 6,750 28 11 2,200 8,950 
1835... 88 2 5k 1,530 25 a 400 1,939 
1836.... 88 2. Joa 705 rt 1 200 995. 
1837.... 44 1 5 fog; +S aes ae c.« S50 
1838... 44 1 100 3,000 | 100 5 1,000 4,060 
b239..... 44 ] 125 3,400 | 125 6 1,200 3,950 
1840... 44 ] 28 840 | 28 1 200 1,040 
1841... 44 5 28 840 | 22 1 200 1,040 
1842... 44} J] 1g 570 19 Ras ies 570 
Weis 4) 44d P26) 3200) 128 6°) 1,200 | ~ ang 
1844... 44 1 7 2,160 72 3 600 2,760 
1845... 88 2 145 4,350 | 72 7 1,400 5,700 
1346...) GlOs). 14 1.0. 638 19,140} 45 jl 6,200 | 25,340 
1847....| - 22 13 1 998 | 29,9401 - 76 49 9,890 39,740 
1848....| 616 14 ] 434 | 13,020; 31 ZI 4,200 17,220 
Helo ot o¢2 tls 3 AIG | 12480; 32 20 4,000 | 16,480 
4850....| 528 12 254 7,620 | 44 12 2,460 | 10,020 
ESad G28.) ~ 12 5692) 37,085, 44 28 5,600 | 22,685 
1852... 616) 14 6003, 18,015] 44 30 6,000 | 24,015 






































Total: —Men, 85,664; ships, 1,949; ships lost, 80; tuns of oil, 171,907; 
value of oil, at the average price of 30/. per tun, 5,158,080/.; average tuns of oil 
per ship, 5,995; tuns of bone, at the average of 1 cwt. per tun of oil, 8,556; value 
total value of oil and 


of bone, at the average price of 2001. per tun, 1,691,200J.; 
bone, 6,847,5802. 
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On the System of Registration in the United States of America. 
~ By Jostan Curtis, M.D. 


[Read before the Statistica] Society, 19th December, 1853.] 


THe idea of making authentic records of births, marriages, and deaths, 
has been operative, in a very inefficient manner, however, in many 
states of the Union for a long series of years. But it was not until 
quite recently that anything like a systematic arrangement has been 
adopted by legal enactments. Soon after the passage of the English 
Registration Act, in 1837, the subject received more attention, espe- 
cially in the state of Massachusetts. This state passed a registration 
law, modelled somewhat after the English Act, in May, 1842. This 
law was modified in March, 1844, and still further improved by the 
Act of May, 1849. 

| Under this law, ten official annual reports have been made to the 
legislature of Massachusetts. This has been an example to other 
states in the confederacy, as follows :—The state of New York passed 
a law similar to that of Massachusetts, in April, 1847. Two state 
reports were made, one in April, 1848, and the other in April, 1849. 
Since then, no reports have been made, and the, law has become quite 
inefficient. Several attempts have been made by the friends of the 
law to make it more effectual; while the opponents of the measure 
have tried to obtain its repeal. A motion to repeal it was lost at the 
last session of the legislature, by a vote of nearly two to one; while 
a motion to render it more effective, especially so far as it applies to 
the city of New York, was successful. It has many strong and 
influential advocates, and it is confidently expected that soon the law 
will be in full force. 

The state of New Jersey passed a registration law in March, 
1848, and remodelled it, with improvements, in March, 1851. Two 
annual reports have been made, bearing date respectively February, 
1852 and 1853, and a third report is now nearly ready. 

Connecticut passed their law on this subject in June, 1848. 
Three annual reports have appeared, the last bearing date May, 
1852. No report was submitted to the legislature of that state 
during this year; but the law is in the hands of an efficient com- 
mittee of the legislature for modification and perfection, to be sub- 
mitted to the action of the legislature in May next. 

New Hampshire enacted a law in July, 1849, and modified it with 
improvements in July, 1851. No reports are required by the Act. 

Rhode Island established a law in 1849, which was very much 
improved last year, and the first report is now in the press. 

Pennsylvania passed an Act in April, 1851, but it did not receive 
the signature of the governor of that state, and therefore did not 
become a law, until January, 1852. 

Kentucky passed a law in January, 1852, and in due season will 
furnish valuable reports. 

Virginia created a registration law on the last night of the last 
session of her legislature. 3 

The subject is agitated in other states, and in one—namely, South 
Carolina—it has been brought to the notice of the legislature during 
each of the last five years; and I am assured, in a communication 
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from Dr. T. Y. Simon, of the city of Charleston, who is chairman of 
the Medical Board, that it shall continue to be urged upon the atten- 
tion of that body every year until successful, unless death shall 
suspend his zeal and labours in behalf of such a measure. __ 

The importance of a systematic and scientific registration uni- 
versally receives the sanction and advocacy of the leading medical 
men of our country; but, unfortunately, its utility is not seen by the 
mere politician. An example is seen in the fact that the Jaws of 
Rhode Island and Kentucky are largely due to the efforts of Dr. J. 
Mauran, of Providence, and Dr. W. L. Sutton, of Georgetown, who 
are respectively the presidents of the medical societies of those states ; 
while in Pennsylvania, the executive chief withheld his sanction to 
the Act after it had passed the legislature of that state, and it 
became a law only by a provision of their constitution, which makes 
an Act a law if not vetoed, with reasons for the governor’s objections, 
prior to the tenth day of the next convening of the legislative body. 
In this case, that body manifested their approval of the enactment by 
confirming it with a handsome special appropriation from the state 
funds to put it into successful operation. 

In Massachusetts, the law was obtained in compliance with peti- 
tions from the American Statistical Association, the Academy of Arts 
and Sciences, and the State Medical Society. Their ten reports exhibit 
results quite analogous to those of England in many particulars. 

The population of this state was in 1850 a little less than a 
million, being 994,514. The increase from 1840 was 256,814, being 
3481 per cent. on the population of 1840. In the counties of 
Middlesex (which includes the city of Lowell,) and Suffolk, in which 
the city of Boston is located, the increase of population during the 
decade was over 50 per cent. on that of 1840; much of this is due to , 
immigration. In 1830, only 158 per cent. of the population of the 
state was of foreign vrigin; in 1840, it arose to 4°72 per cent.; and in 
1850, it amounted to 16°54 per cent., or one-sixth of the inhabitants. 

During the three years 1849-1851 inclusive, there was an annual 
average of 1 birth to 386 inhabitants, according to the census of 1850; 
while during five years, 1839-1843, there was annually 1 birth in 31 
inhabitants in England, 1 in 85 in France, and 1 in 26 in Prussia 
and Austria. 

Of marriages, I perceive that in England about 8 per cent. of the 
males, and a little over 13 per cent. of the females, are under 21 years 
of age. In Massachusetts, at the time of marriage, only 1°66 per 
cent. of the males, and 24°40 per cent. of the females, are. under 
20 years of age; and of all marriages in that state, among the 
females, nearly three-fourths are under the age of 25 years. Taking 
the same periods of time as above for the births in the several 
localities, and we have an annual marriage to every 102 inhabitants 
of Massachusetts, and 1 to 180 in England, 1 to 123 in France and 
Austria, and 1 to 110 in Prussia. 

The proportion of deaths to the population in Massachusetts is 
not far from 1 in 52°25, or 1°91 per cent. This rate is not equally 
distributed over the territory, but is severe in proportion to the 
density of population. 
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The Results of the Census of Great Britain in 1851, with a Descrip- 
tion of the Machinery and Processes employed to obtain the Returns ; 
also an Appendix of Tables of Reference. By Epwarp CHESHIRE, 
Assistant-Secretary. 


[Abstract of a Paper read before the British Association for the Advancement of 
Science, at Hull, on Thursday, the 8th of September, 1853.] 


Tue author commenced by reciting the onerous duties of the 
Registrar General aud of his able assistants Dr. Farr and Mr. 
Horace Mann. The census returns extended, in manuscript, over 
some forty thousand volumes, and occupied the census department 
upwards of two years to reduce to the form in which the first portion 
of the census was published, viz., to the limits of three bulky folios. 
The objects of the census were explained, and the machinery em- 
ployed to take it. Great Britain was apportioned into 38,740 enume- 
ration districts, and to each of them a duly qualified enumerator was 
appointed. The author illustrated the extent of this army of enume- 
rators, and the labour of ewgaging their services on the same day, by 
stating that it would take 103 hours to count them, at the rate of 
one a second, and that the army recently encamped at Chobham 
would not have sufficed to enumerate a fourth of the population of 
Great Britain. The boundaries of the enumeration districts, and the 
duties of the enumerators, were defined. The number of house- 
holders’ schedules forwarded from the Census Office was 7,000,000, 
weighing 40 tons, or if the blank enumeration books and other forms 
were included, upwards of 52 tons. The processes employed to 
enumerate persons sleeping in barns, tents, and the open air, and in 
- vessels, were severally explained: also the means by which the 
numbers of British subjects in foreign States were obtained. The 
precautions taken to secure accurate returns were recited; they 
involved the final process of a minute examination and totaling at 
the Census Office, of 20 millions of entries, contained on upwards of 
14 millions of pages of the enumerators’ books. The latter were 
nearly 39,000 in number. The boundaries of the fourteen registra- 
tion divisions were traced, and the plan of publication of the census 
was explained. The whole of the statistics of any one of the divisions 
might be separately procured, and was accompanied by a map of the 
districts and counties of which it was comprised. The number of 
persons absent from Great Britain on the night of the 30th of March, 
1851, was nearly 200,000 :—viz., army, navy, and merchant service, 
162,490; and British subjects resident and travelling in foreign coun- 
tries, 33,775. ‘The various causes of displacements of the population 
were recited: and the general movement of the population on the 
occasion of the Great Exhibition was alluded to.* The number of 
visits to the Crystal Palace were 6,039,195,—and the number of 
persons who visited it were 2,000,000; nevertheless, the landing of 
only 65,233 aliens was reported in the year. The population of Great 
Britain in 1851 is subjoined :— 


* It is stated incidentally in the census, that in 1845 a million and a half of people 
on the Continent visited, in pilgrimage, the Holy Coat at Tréves. 


ue 
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TaBLe [, 
Population of Great Britain in 1851. 




















Males. Females. Total, 
Bag lanl 25a itis con .ctvass teen 8,281,734 8,640,154 16,921,888 
Scotland ssi: jsatesues Ss vdahseashe 1,375,479 15513,263 2,888,742 
IW Ales: .cgusessenpses awnsaasasnatoaspts $3 499,491 506,230 1,005,721 
Dla st cy. es aetna i cc oes 66,854 " MOA 143,126 
PEBy, Das ene sae. 162,490 nee 162,490 
ST VICS as th corcnib there nactines 
Petal. hs Shas ee 10,386,048 10,735,919 21,121,967 





The census illustrated this 21,000,000 of people by an allusion to 
the Great Exhibition. On one or two occasions 100,000 persons 
visited the Crystal Palace in a single day, consequently 211 days of 
such a living stream would represent the number of the British 
-population. Another way of realizing 21,000,000 of people was 
arrived at by considering their numbers im relation to space: allowing 
a square yard to each person they would cover 7 square miles. The 
author supplied a further illustration, by stating thatifallthe people of — 
Great Britain had to pass through London in procession, 4 abreast, and 
every facility was afforded for their free and uninterrupted passage for 
-12 hours daily, Sundays excepted, it would take nearly 3 months for the 
whole population of Great Britain to file through at quick march, 
four deep. ‘The excess of females in Great Britain was 512,361, or 
as many as would have filled the Crystal Palace 5 times over. The 
proportion between the sexes was 100 males to every 105 females, a 
remarkable fact when it was considered that the births during the 
last 13 years had given the reversed proportion of 105 boys to 100 
girls. The annexed table exhibits the population of Great Britain 
at each census from 1801 to 1851 inclusive :— 


Tasie I, 
Population of Great Britain at each Census from 1801 to 1851, inclusive, 


























Years. Males. Females. Total, 
PS Oe boxy cackateitscactitesersetissise 5,368,703 5,548,730 10,917,433 
| hcoXd 3 Seles AL EVEL ap Ree eee pe 6,111,261 6,312,859 12,424,120 
BBQ Sc eeddisith wsthstiortn 7,096,053 7,306,590 14,402,643 
POS Po ARHIGIA PA aii 8,133,446 8,430,692 16,564,138 
BSG scsesisccctccesesscsubestgs ertihs 9,232,418 9,581,368 18,813,786 
We I UA ichinc eis cacteeeoaris 10,386,048 10,735,919 21,121,967 





The increase of population in the last half century was upwards 
of 10,000,000, and nearly equalled the increase in all preceding ages, 
notwithstanding that millions had emigrated in the interval. The 
increase still continued, but the rate of increase had declined, chiefly 
from accelerated emigration. Atthe rate of increase prevailing from 
1801 to 1851, the population would double itself in 523 years. The 
author here quoted several paragraphs from the Census Report, in 
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which were discussed the relation of population to mean Ajfeti qendy se 
to interval between generations; the effects of fertile it#eriagesiand-—~ 
of early marriages respectively; also the result of a change in the 
social condition of unmarried women; likewise the effect of migra- 
tion aad emigration, respectively, on population; the effect of an 
abundance of the necessaries of life, and, on the contrary, the result 
of famines, pestilences, and public calamities. The terms “ family’’ 
and “occupier”? were defined, and some remarks by Dr. Carus, on 
English dwellings, were cited. The English (says the Doctor) divide 
their edifices perpendicélarly into houses, while on the Continent and 
in many parts of Scotland the edifices are divided horizontally into 
floors. The definition of a “house,” adopted for the purposes of 
the census, was, “isolated dwellings or dwellings separated by party 
walls.” The following table gives the number of houses in Great 
Britain in 1851 -— 





Tasxe III. 
Houses in Great Britain in 1851. 






































Houses. 
Inhabited. Uninhabited. Building. Total. 
England ........ 3,076,620 144,499 25,192 3,246,311 
Scotland ....... 370,308 12,146 2,420 384,874 
NV IES  cassecceces: 201,419 8,995 1,379 211,793 
(Co Cee 21,845 1,095 203 20,143 
GEL vues ci - 8,670,192 166,735 29,194 3,866,121 








About 4 per cent of the houses in Great Britain were unoccupied 
in 1851, and to every 181 houses inhabited or uninhabited there was 
one in course of erection. Jn England and Wales the number of 
persons to a house was 5°5; in Scotland 7°8, or about the same as in 
London; in Edinburgh and Glasgow the numbers were respectively 
20'6 and 27°5. Subjoined is a table of the number of imhabited 
houses and families in Great Britain at each census, from 1801 to 
1851,—also of persons to a house, excluding the Islands in the 
British seas :— 


> 


TABLE LV. 


Inhabited Houses and Families in Great Britain at each Census from 1801 to 
. 1851, inclusive. 













Yours. Inhabited Families. Persons to & Persons to a 




















Houses. House. Family. 
BOOT. sp oickces 1,870,476 2,260,802 5°6 4°645 
LSE ccesscossec 2,101,597 2,544,215 5°7 4°705 
BODY visascveenes 2,429,630 2,941,383 a°8 4°79] 
LBS 1 secary ses: 2,850,937. } 3,414,175 57 4°763 
BOA crsnusuion: 3,446,797 (No returns.) 54 (No returns.) 
i ae 3,648,347 4,312,388 OF 4°825 








Note.—This table does not include the islands in the British seas, 
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The number of inhabited houses had nearly doubled in the last 
half century, and upwards of two million new families had been 
founded. 67,609 families, taken at hazard, were analyzed into their 
constituent parts, and they gave some curious results. About 5 per 
cent. only of the families in Great Britain consisted of husband, wife, 
children, and servants, generally considered the requisites of domestic 
felicity. 

The number of children at home in families varied considerably. 
Of the 41,916 families having man and wife at their head, 11,947 had 
no children at home; 8,570 had each one child at home; 7,376 had 
each ¢wo children at home; 5,611 had each three children at home ; 
4,027 had each four children at home; and so forth in a decreasing 
scale, until we come to 14 families having each ¢en children at home ; 
5 having each eleven children at home; and 1 having ¢welve children 
at home. These results applied to Great Britain generally indicated 
that 893 families had each ¢en children at home, 317 had each eleven, 
and 64 had each twelve children at home; nevertheless, the average 
number of children at home in families did not exceed two; thus 
showing, that however violent might be the fiuctuations in a small 
number of observed facts, the average was not disturbed if the area 
of observation was sufficiently extended. 

The annexed table gives “the number of each class of public 
institutions in Great Britain in 1851, and the number of persons 
inhabiting them. 


TABLE V. 


Public Institutions in Great Britain in 1851. 


* 





Number of Persons Inhabiting them. 

















Class of Institution. Number of 
Institutions. 
Males. Females. Total. 
AvP aC Sie ic. soodestacas 174 44,833 9,100 53,933 
Workhouses .......600..0... 746 65,786 65,796 131,582 
ESONS oS ouctheukdnss 257 24,593 6,366 30,959" 
Lunatic Asylums _........ 149 9,753 11,251 21,004 
PLoS pital... adkcosdeecunsed sone 118 5,893 5,794 11,647 
EXSWAUING 60s cic0sscseoereees 573 27,183 19,548 46,731 
MEOCALS  dscesissueibore 2,017 178,041 117,815 295,856 





Of these 295,856 persons, 260,340 were inmates, and 35,516 
officers and servants. The excess of males in the prisons arose 
from the fact that crime was four times as prevalent among males as 
among females.* The equality of the sexes in workhouses was ‘re- 
markable. In the lunatic asylums there was a preponderance of 
females. The number of houseless classes, z.e. of persons sleeping 
in barns, tents, and the open air, on the night of the census, was 
18,249. The following table gives the number of these classes, 
together with those sleeping in barges and vessels :— 


* Vide Mr. Redgrave’s valuable Criminal Tables. 
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TABLE VI. 


Persons in Barns, Tents, Barges, and Vessels, in Great Britain on the Night 
of the Census in 1851. 












































Persons sleeping in Males. Females. Total. 
SROs hha ee ioe tetsu: 10,395 2.029 12,924 
LETS CaN ee BR Rea a Fpeol Zyhak 9,972 
Ments or Open: Air’... 4,614 3,663 85277 

Vessel sere 6k. RAS. 48,895 2,853 51,748 
otal As set husoce 71,155 11,766 82,921 





it was mentioned as a curious trait of gipsy feeling that a whole 
tribe struck their tents, and passed into another parish, in order 
to escape enumeration. The composition of a town was next de- 
scribed ; also, the laws operating upon the location of families. The 
number of cities and towns of various magnitudes in Great Britain 
was 815 :—viz. 580 in England and Wales, 225 in Scotland, and 10 in 
the Channel Islands. The town and country population was equally 
balanced :—103 millions against 103 millions. The density in the 
towns was 3,337 persons to the square mile; in the country only 120. 
The average population of each town in England and Wales was 
15,5003; of each town in Scotland 6,654. The average ground area of 
the English town was 42 miles. The manner in which the ground area 
in Great Britain was occupied by the population was illustrated by a 
series of squares. The adventitious character of certain towns was 
alluded to; many had risen rapidly from villages to cities, and had 
almost acquired a metropolitan character. In 1851 Great Britain 
contained 70 towns, of 20,000 inhabitants and upwards, amounting, 
in the aggregate, to 84 per cent. of the total population of the 
country ; whereas, in 1801, the population of such towns amounted 
to 23 per cent. only of the enumerated population, thus showing, in 
a marked degree, the increasing tendency of the people to concen- 
trate themselvesin masses. London extended over an area of 78,029 
acres, or 122 square miles, and the number of its inhabitants, rapidly 
increasing, was 2,362,236 on the day of the last census. The author 
illustrated this number by a curious calculation:—a conception of 
this vast mass of people might be formed by the fact, that if the 
metropolis was surrounded by a wall, having a north gate, a south 
gate, an east gate, and a west gate, and each of the four gates was of 
sufficient width to allow a column of persons to pass out freely four 
abreast, and a peremptory necessity required the immediate evacua- 
tion of the city, it could not be accomplished under fowr-and-twenty 
hours, by the expiration of which time the head of each of the four 
columns would have advanced a no less distance than seventy-five 
miles from their respective gates, all the people being in close file, 
Jour deep. In respect to the density or proximity of the population, 
a French writer had suggested the term “ specific population,” after 
the analogy of “specific gravity,’’ in lieu of the terms in common 
use, “thinly populated’? and “populous.” The table annexed ex- 
hibits the area of Great Britain in acres and square miles, the square 
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in miles, the number of acres to a person, of persons to a square 
mile, and the mean proximity of the population on the hypothesis 
of an equal distribution :— 


Tasie VII. 
Area of Great Britain and Density of Population in 1851. 








Area. Square Acres Persons | Proximity 
Gn toa toa of Persons 
Miles.) Person. Sq. Mile. | in Yards. 











In Acres. Tn sq. Miles. 









































England 32,590,429 | 50,922 226 1:9 332 104 
Scotland 20,047,462 | 31,324 177 6-9 92 197 
Wales 4,734,486 7,398 86 47 135 162 
Islands 252,000 394 20 1:8 363 99 
Great Britain | 57,624,377 | 90,038 299 2-7 233 124 





SESS RE LL TE ES ORR IE REED 





The 624 districts of England and Wales, classed in an order of 
density, ranged from 18 persons to the square mile in Northumber- 
land, to 185,751 in the East London district. In all London there 
were 19,375 persons to the square mile. In 1801 the people of 
England were on an average 153 yards asunder, in 1851 only 108 
yards. The mean distance between their houses in 1801 was 362 
yards, in 1851 only 252 yards. In London the mean proximity in 
1801 was 21 yards, in 1851 only 14 yards. The number of islands 
in the British group were stated at 500, but inhabitants were only 
found on 175 on the day of the census. The early history of the 
more celebrated of the islands was given. The population of the 
chief of the group, Great Britain, had been given. Ireland, as 
enumerated by another department, contained 6,553,357 inhabitants; 
Anglesey, the next most populous island in the group, had 57,318 
inhabitants; Jersey, 57,020; the Isle of Man, 52,344; the Isle of 
Wight, 50,324; Guernsey, 29,757; Lewis, 22,918; Skye, 21,528; 
Shetland, 20,936; Orkney, 16,668; Islay, 12,334; Bute, 9,351; 
Mull, 7,485; and Arran, 5,857. 17 islands contained a population 
ranging from 4,006 to 1,064; 52 had a population ranging from 947 
to 105; and the remaining 92 inhabited islands ranged from a popu- 
lation of 92 downwards, until at last we came to an island inhabited 
by one solitary man. 

The report investigated, at great length, the territorial distribu- 
tion of Britain from the earliest times, including the divisions made 
by the Romans and Saxons successively, and the state of things 
under the Heptarchy. It traced the division of the country into 
shires, hundreds, and tythings, to Alfred the Great, and the circuits 
to Henry II. (a.p. 1179). The terms “hundreds” and “ tythings’’ 
had their origin in a system of numeration. : 

The 196 reformed boroughs in England and Wales contained a 
total population of 4,345,269 inhabitants; the population of 64 ranged 
under 5,000; 43 from 5,000 to 10,000; 68 from 10,000 to 50,000 ;. 
14 from 50,000 to 100,000; 4 from 100,000 to 200,000; and 3 above 
200,000. The city of London is still unreformed, and therefore not 
included in these. Jf inserted in the list it would stand below. 
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Sheffield, as having a population of only 127,869 inhabitants, a one- 
nineteenth portion of the population of London. 

Scotland contained 83 royal and municipal burghs, having a 
total population of 752,777 inhabitants: 55 had a population under 
sie 16 from 5,000 to 10,000, 11 from 10,000 to 70,000, and one 

,000. 

“The task,” stated the report, “of obtaining accurately the 
population of the ecclesiastical districts was one of great difficulty. 
Designed exclusively for spiritual purposes, their boundaries were 
quite ignored by the general public, and rarely known by any secular 
otficers; while, in many cases, even the clergy themselves, unprovided 
with maps or plans, were uncertain as to the limits of their respective 
cures.” 

The most important fact which the census established was, the 
addition, in half a century, of ten millions of people to the British 
population. The increase of population in the half of this century 
nearly equalled the increase in all preceding ages; and the addition 
in the last ten years, of two millions three hundred thousand to the 
inhabitants of these islands, exceeded the increase in the last jifty 
years of the eighteenth century. Contemporaneously with the in- 
crease of the population at home, emigration had proceeded since 
1750 to such an extent as to people large states in America, and 
colonise extensive tracts in all the temperate regions of the world. 
Two other movements of the population had been going on in the 
United Kingdom—the immigration of the population of Ireland into 
Great Britain, and the constant flow of the country population into 
the towns. The current of the Celtic migration was now diverted 
from these shores, and chiefly flowed in the direction of the United 
States of America. The number of emigrants sailing from the United 
Kingdom had increased from 57,212 in 1848, to 368,764 in 1852, in 
which year they amounted to upwards of a thousand a day. 

In summing up the general results of the census the Report 
inquires: ‘‘Can the population of Great Britain be sustained, at the 
rate of emigration which is now going on, and which will probably be 
continued for many years?” Also: “Can the population of England 
be profitably employed?” The solution of these questions will be 
assisted by the publication of the second and final portion of the 
census, in which the social condition and occupations of the people 
will be given. And, finally, allusion is made to the activity of the 
intelligence and religious feelings of the people, as evidenced by the 
increased demand for instruction and for places of public worship.* 

The following tables have been selected from the Appendix, as 
best deserving a record in this Journal :— 


* Since the foregoing was in type the ‘‘ Public Worship” portion of the Census 
has been issued by the Registrar-General. It consists of a report of surpassing 
interest, with a series of elaborate tables, both by Mr. Horace Mann, to whom was 
confided this part of the inquiry. An abridgement has been published by Routledge 
and Co. in a cheap form, and has obtained already a deservedly wide circulation. 
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TABLE I. 


Population and Number of Houses in England, Scotland, Wales, and the 
Islands in the British Seas, respectively, in 1851. 


















































Population. Houses. 
Males. Females. Total. Inhabited. | Uninhalited. | Building. 
England....} 8,281,734 | 8,640,154 |16,921,888 |3,076,620 | 144,499 25,192 
Scotland..... 1,375,479 | 1,513,263 | 2,888,742 | 370,308 | 12,146 2,420 
WSIS. cose: 499,491 506,230 | 1,005,721 | 201,419 | 8,995 1,379 
Islands .. 66,854 76,272 143,126 21,845 | 1,095 203 
Total....{10,223,558 |10,735,919 |20,959,477 |3,670,192 | 166,735 29,194 

















Tase II. 
Population and Number of Houses in Great Britain, as enumerated at each 


’ Census from 1801 to 1851, inclusive. 





Population. Houses. 












































Years. - 
Males. Females. Total. Inhabited. | Uninhabited.| Building. 
1801....| 5,030,226 | 5,548,730 | 10,578,956 | 1,882,476 76,320 | (no returns) 
TST l.0,73¢,cOl | 6,012,899 | 12,050,120) 2,113,897 62,664 18,626 
1821....| 6,874,675 | 7,306,590 | 14,181,265 | 2,443,393 82,791 21,777 
1831....| 7,934,201 | 8,430,692 | 16,364,893 | 2,866,595 133,331 27,553 
1841....| 9,077,004 | 9,581,368 | 18,658,372 | 3,465,987 | 198,141 | 30,310 
1851....\10,223,558 {10,735,919 | 20,959,477 |'3,670,192 166,735 29,194 














Years. 





180i 
l8iten. 
T8201 oe 
been Bae 
S41... 
TS his: 





Males. 


4,254,735 
4,873,605 





5,850,319 


O57 f 15196 
7,777,586 








8,781,225 


Females. 
4,637,801 
5,290,651 
6,149,917 
7,125,601 
8,136,562 
9,146,384 





Population. 





TABLE ITT. 
Population and Number of Houses in England and Wales, as enumerated at 


each Census from 1801 to 1851, inclusive. 


Noval: 


8,892,536 | 


10,164,256 
12,000,236 
13,896,797 
15,914,148 
17,927,609 








Houses. 





Inhabited. 








1,575,923 
1,797,504 
2,088,156 
2,481,544 
2,943,945 
3,278,039 


153,494 


Uninhahited. 


Building, 








(no returns) 
|. 16,207 
19,274 





24,759 
27,444 
26,571 
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Tape IV. 


Population and Number of Houses in Scotland, as enumerated at each Census 
From 1801 to 1851, znelusive. 



































Population. Houses. 
ics fe ee ee 
Males. Females. Total. Inhabited. | Uninhabited.| Building. 
LSOL..:. 739,091 869,329 | 1,608,420 294,553 9,537 Hae recurs} 
ESET....F 826,296 979,568 | 1,805,864 — 304,095 11,329 | 2,341 
1821...., 982,623 | 1,108,898 | 2,091,521 | 341,474 12,657 | 2,405 
1831....| 1,114,456 | 1,249,930 | 2,364,386 | 369,393 12,719 2,968 
1841....1 1,241,862 | 1,378,322 | 2,620,184 | 502,852 24,025 2,646 
1851....| 1,375,479 | 1,513,263 | 2,888,742 370,308 12,146 2,420 








TABLE V. 


Population and Number of Houses in the Islands of the British Seas, as 
enumerated at each Census from 1801 to 1851, inclusive. 





Population. Houses. 























Years. ee St OR Re ee eS 
Males. Females. | Total. Inhabited. | Uninhabited. Building. 
FOUL... 36,400 41,600 | 78,000 ~ 12,000 307 7 
1S) bil 37,360 42,640 80,000 12,300 315 78 
Pe2) nw AD,733 47,775 | - 89,508 13,763 427 98 
1831....) 48,549 55,16) - 103,710 15,658 697 226 
1841...... 57,556 66,484 | 124,040 19,190 869 220 
1351...) 66,854 76,272 143,126 21,845 1,095 203 











TaBLe VI. 


Population and Number of Houses in England, as enumerated at each Census 
from 1801 to 1851, inclusive. 





Population. Houses. 
Years. 








Males. | Females. | Total Inhabited. | Uninhahited. Building. 














———— — 





ESOL...) 3,990,401 | 4)390,07-2 8,350,859 | 1,467,870 53,965 |(no returns) 
| 
Pollet 4,00a.010 | 4,970,601) 9,553,021 | 1,678,106 47,925 15,188 


1821....| 5,498,798 | 5,783,085 11,281,883 | 1,951,973 | 66,055 18,289 


HSSE....| 6,076,994 | 6,713,939 | 13,090,523 | 2,326,022 | 113,835 23,462 





1841....| 7,325,692 | 7,671,735 | 14,997,427 | 2,755,699 | 163,105 | 25,700 








1851....| 8,281,734 | 8,640,154 | 16,921,888 | 3,076,620] 144,499 15,192 
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TABLE VII. 


° Population and Number of Houses in Wales, as enumerated at each Census from 
1801 #0 1851, énclusive. 








Population. Houses. 




















Years a a 
Males. Females. Total. Inhabited. | Uninhabited. | Building. 
GODT scr. 957,248 284,429 541,677 _ 108,053 3,511 (no returns) 
LS bssaseneione 291,395 | 319,840 611,235 119,398 3,095 1,019 
LSE sctatsecee 351,521 366,832 718,353 136,183 3,652 985 
ISS vsccsovesss. 394,612 411,662 806,274 155,522 6,030 1,297 
L84E, inascecsee. 447,764 | 463,941 911,705 188,246 10,142 1,744 
LSSibivtetevesse. 


499,491 506,230 | 1,005,721 201,419 8,995 5,079 





TasieE VIII. 
Population and Number of Houses in each Division in Great Britain in 1851. 





Population. Houses. 

















Divisions. : 
Males. Females. Total. Inhabited, | _Unim- | Building. | 
habited. 
England and Wales. 
1. London division ........ 1,106,558 |1,255,678 | 2,362,236 | 305,933 | 16,643 | 4;815 


2. South-eastern division; 809,670 | 818,716 | 1,628,386. | 298,054 | 12,573 2-492 
3. South-midland division} 611,288} 623,044 | 1,234,332 | 246,422! 9,582 | 1,360 
4, Eastern division ........ 549,177 | 564,805 | 1,113,982 | 228,843 | 9,849 | 1,254 
5. South-western division} 866,093 | 937,198 | 1,803,291 | 338,986 | 19,423 | 1)886 
6. West-midland division |1,054,475 |1,078,455 | 2,132,930 | 418,205 | 20,215 | 2,869 
7. North-midland division) 603,254 | 611,284 | 1,214,538 | 246,645 | 9,139 | 1,491 
8. North-western division|1,215,832 |1,274,995 | 2,490,827 | 435,987 | 21,746 | 4,310 


9. York division ........... 888,104 | 900,943 | 1,789,047 | 358,663 | 16,542 | 3,226 
10. Northern division ........ 481,981 | 487,145 | 969,126 | 164,694] 7,201 | 1,310 
11. Welsh division ............ 594,793 | 594,121 | 1,188,914 | 235,607 | 10,581 | 1,558 

Scotland. 
12. Southern counties........ 869,445 | 944,117 | 1,813,562 | 194,884 7,243 1,448 
13. Northern counties........ 506,034 | 569,146 | 1,075,180 | 175,424 4,903 972 





14. Teta (01 aces Usdeeuntonenes 66,854 76,272 143,126 | 21,845 1,095 203 q 
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Population and Number of Houses in the Districts of London in 1851. 
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Appendi«. 
TABLE IX. 
Population. 
Males. Females. Total. 
49,949 70,055 | 120,004 
25,475 31,063 56,538 
31,920 41,310 73,200 
32,494 bo, 1L5 65,609 
11,918 Woe 24,640 
L704 0 | 1,9029 36,406 
69,115 88,581 157,696 
4,960 7,026 11,986 
76,144 90,812 166,956 
42,762 52,567 95,329 
25,083 30,046 98,429 
2, Sac poole 54,214 
21,570 22,890 44,460 
22,860 23,761 46,621 
31,489 33,289 64,778 
26,178 ER oy ig) 54,055 
21,536 22,870 44,406 
14,604 14,186 28,790 
27,149 28,783 59,982 
52,087 o/h ee 109,257 
44,081 46,112 90,193 
40,271 39,488 79,759 
23,496 24,880 48,376 
H2.a42 58,433 110,775 
23,902 23,260 47,162 
17,432 18,299 JSocak 
9,660 9,715 19,375 
23,011 24,617 48,128 
25,074 26,450 51,824 
30,255 34,561 64,816 
63,673 79,652 139,325 
23,011 27,758 50,764 
23,574 31,092 54,667 
9,127 8,678 17,805 
50,639 48,726 99,365 
15,708 19.127 34,835 
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1,106,558 |1,255,678 |2,362,236 | 305,933 | 16,643 
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Population. 
Males. Females. 
59,941 64,537 
84,927 85,138 | 
81,074 82,649 
92,699 92,706 
222,386 233,339 
171,686 183,922 
96,244 99,248 
147,737 | 148,347 
269,683 | 297,515 
89,204 95,003 
196,700 194,297 
185,399 183,919 
218,187 240,618 
58,114 57,375 
82,831 84,467 
31,933 32,250 
307,041 | 308,725 
991,090 | 1,040,146 
112,937 Iavenyal 
205,083 | 202,139 
882,823 | 1,003,753 
82,349 75,069 
215,254 227,460 
105,984 | 106,396 
149,615 | 154,053 
132,263 | 138,164 
85,524 84,915 
11,801 TS? 
114,340 115,001 
211,045 232,87] 
202,014 | 203,356 
310,032 298,684 
166,308 170,907 
325,041 358,041 
165,772 One 
232,411 | 242,602 
29,079 29,208 
125,728 128,493 
136,956 | 139,970 
109,443 | 111,540 
16,977 19,326 
106,710 | 108,504 
659,619 | 665,876 
28,101 29,226 
31,314 30,160 
32,961 37 S35 
53,076 57,556 
42,978 44,892 
46,708 45,879 
34,452 33,704 
126,748 111,101 
19,151 19,692 
33,634 33,701 
43,675 50,465 
12,693 12,023 
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TABLE Xe 











Total. 


124,478 
170,065 
163,723 
185,405 
455,725 
355,558 
195,492 
296,084 
567,098 
181,207 
390,997 
369,318 
458,805 
115,489 
167,298 
64,183 
615,766 
2,031,236 
230,308 
407,222 
1,886,576 
157,418 
442,714 
212,380 
303,568 
270,427 
170,439 
22,983 
229,341 
443,916 
405,370 
608,716 
337,215 
683,082 
336,944 
475,013 
58,287 
254,221 
276,926 
220,983 
36,303 
215,214 
1,325,495 


57,327 
61,474 
70,796 
110,632 
87,870 
92,583 
68,156 
231,849 
38,843 
67,335 
94,140 
24,716 











SENS LO SET EP cL OSE ETT ST OPT I TIE TER TAI EE EVE SEE T 


Inhabited.| Uninhabited. | Building 


94,673 
33,481 
33,196 
37,226 
85,260 
67,987 
36,763 
59,371 
92.387 
36,138 
64,977 
73,530 
86,359 
93,890 
32,573 
13,285 
107,748 
319,938 
48,953 
81,335 
239,362 
28,939 
93,143 
43,942 
47,73 
55,019 
34,398 
4,588 
45,648 
85,054 
75,238 
116,273 
69,282 
108,822 
58,663 
96,731 
11,217 
51,667 
55,639 
44,363 
7,077 
44,446 
264,302 


12,124 
12,221 
14,978 
22,465 
18,005 
19,124 
14,041 
43,202 

8,159 
13,350 
19,136 

4,614 
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Population and Houses in each County in England and Wales in 1851. 





Houses. 





— 


661 127 
1,397 197 
1,206 98 
1,629 195 
4,341 845 
4,544 347 
1,545 239 
2.498 453 
6,014 751 
1,587 215, 
2,794 570 
3,569 381 
5,318 Ad] 
1,191 a. 
1,188 207 

632 me! 
5,460 1,267 

17,420 3,463 
1,629 211 
3,450 592 

11,974 3,392 
1,353 152 
3,505 452 
1,538 297 
2,064 386 
1,502 250 
1,384 105 

153 14 
2,662 116 
4,912 393 
3,543 613 
4,668 958 
3,107 449 
5,770 1,540 
2247 606 
4,596 992 

533 87 
2,250 176 
2,723 aSy 
2,964 385 

415 9] 
2.343 294 

10,970 2,507 

545 134 

731 74 

544 70 
1,176 99 

590. 132 

812 136 

798 80 
1,557 459 

372 31 

716 25 

937 lll 

217 28 
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Appendix. 


TABLE Xl. 


Population and Number of Houses in each County in Scotland in 1851. 





CouNTIES. 


eee ee me 


Peed eee eeeee rors noaeeeer 
Poem mr ee eee seem ener srorones 
Poorer eeeeeereseereeeees 


Clackmannan 


Pree reer oner 


Dara bartOn icccsbonccecuct 


DME ARLIOS 6. <ccacusnonssacioe 


Edinburgh 


Elgin, or Moray......... 


Cece re ee erat ores resresesoers 


Braddim ton ..:.06.s00c00¢- 
PVCTHCSS). 5. eivecionesdi vine 
Femacardine ........5..0.2-- 
Kinross 
Kirkcudbright............ 
| GU aeieate eee ee 


Linlithgow 


Pree eect eran eneasees 


LCG eee oor oem Ree 
Orkney and Shetland 
Peebles 
Perth 


Renfrew 


OOO ener er enesecares 


oreo teat eesenee Ce rneenee 


Ross and Cromarty... 
Roxburgh 


es 


lO a 


Stirling 


Poe r err enesrrsenens 


Sutherland 


Ce 


Wigtown 


Ce er 





i 
POOP meee r ee ener tense 





Males. 


18,191 
ysl wrest 


4,305 
20,223 


257,060 


15,194 

4,695 
27,495 

5,364 
66,337 
75,690 
39,012 
25,212 

4,850 
42,234 
11,917 
20,335 


Population. 


Females. 


PEL 777 
45,363 
96,928 
28,596 
18,864 

9,090 


20,380 | 


11,609 
22,703 
40,937 
140,051 
20,768 
80,371 
102,940 
18,776 
51,539 
17,590 
4,619 
22,898 
273,109 
14,941 





5,261 
35,038 

5,374 
72,323 
85,401 
43,695 





26,430 | 


4,959 
| 44,003 
13,876 
23,054 


| 





Total. 


212,032 
89,298 
189,858 
54,171 
36,297 
16,608 
38,709 
22,951 
45,103 
78,123 
259,435 
38,959 
153,546 
191,264 
36,386 
96,500 
34,598 
8,924 
43,121 
530,169 
30,135 
9,956 
62,533 
10,738 
138,660 
161,091 
82,707 
51,642 
9,809 
86,237 
25,793 
43,389 


Houses. 





Inhabited. | Uninhabited.| Building. 











—=— 





31,743 768 173 
15,039 484 61 
23,554 824 129 
10,662 377 62 
6,363 251 44 
2,335 rie) 30 
6,952 103 54 
2,950 96 53 
4,792 238 67 
13,300 412 92 
20,946 851 195 
7,642 223 88 
24,610 | 1,062 147 
22,446 725 138 
6,444 424 41 
17,536 390 79 
6,636 260 40 
1,662 67 12 
7,009 225 36 
37,504 | 1,279 328 
4,059 116 10 
2,022 27 19 
11,334 321 23 
1,796 98 11 
22,528 852 87 
10,760 300 78 
15,941 321 121 
7,255 224 50 
Wyse 25 9 
11,312 510 89 
4,943 52 27 
6,902 164 27 








o8 





Countizs. 


ee 





ENGLAND. 
Bedford 
Berks as 
Buckingham ..... 
Cambridge}... vide 
Chester “Gsaec.e =. 
Cornwall .s... &eo. 
Cumberland ..... 
DORE. rad ae ces 
Devon .. 
Dorset .. 
Durham .. 
MSS OK conece ieee saneigis 
Gloucester 
Hereford 
‘Elertiond 2)... 
Huntingdon ..... 
NOIR orc arek evans eaeee es 
Taneaster 2... «2% 
Leicester .. 
Lincoln 
Middlesex .. 
Monmouth 
INowiOlk: Anica. 
Northampton ..... 
Northumberland... 
Nottingham 
Oxford 
AEN UUUUING © oueters -o opens 
DalOp  .« sacs 
SOMETSEE 00) oi8 os 62% 
Southampton 
Stafford 
Sunttole, ¢csevers «ates 
Surrey 
Sussex 
Warwick 
Westmoreland..... 
Wilts... 
Worcester 
York (Kast Riding). 
York (City) 
York (North Riding) 
York (West Riding) 





ee ee ee ee o 


7. @ ee aee 


eoceogeees 
e@eersea@eeae 


eoeee 


oe ©@ ao oe 


oo ee eeee eee 


eeees 


eo re 0 e 8 oe 


ee ere eee 


ee ee ewe 


oe ee ee « 


WALES. 
Anglesey . <0. -5: 
Brecon .. 
Cardigan ..++.+e.: 
Carmarthen... ..... 
Carnarvon .. 
Denbigh osc... 
Flint 
Glamorgan .: «95 
Merioneth .... .. 
Montgomery ..... 
Pembroke 
Radnor 


@seeeeee 


eae 


ee eevee 





half century. 


1801. 


633393 | 


110,480 
108,132 

89,346 
192,305 
192,281 
117,230 
161,567 
340,308 
114,452 
149,384 
227 682 
250,723 

88,486 

97,393 

37,068 
308,667 


673,486 | 


130,082 
208,625 
818,129 

45,568 
273,479 
131,525 
168,078 
140,350 
111,977 

16,300 
169,248 
273,577 
219,290 
249,693 
214,404 
268,233 
159,471 
206,798 

40,805 
183,820 
146,441 
111,192 

16,846 
158,927 
572,168 


33,806 
32,325 
42,956 
67,317 
41,521 
60,299 
39,469 
70,879 
29,506 
48,184 
56,280 
19,135 








1811. 





70,213 
119,430 
118,065 
101,109 
227,031 
220,825 
133,665 
185,487 
382,778 
124,718 
165,293 
252,473 
285,955 

93,526 
111,225 

42,208 
371,701 
828,499 
150,559 

37,634 
953,774 

62,105 
291,947 
141,353 
183,269 
162,964 
120,376 

16,380 
184,973 
302,836 
246,514 
294,540 
233,963 
323,851 
190,343 
228,906 

45,922 
191,853 
168,982 
133,975 

19,099 
170,127 
662,875 


37,045 
37,735 
50,260 
77,217 
49,655 
64,249 
45,937 
85,067 
30,854 
52,184 
60,615 
20,417 


Appendia, 


TABLE XIT, 
Population of each County in England and Wales, as enumerated at each Census 
from 1801 to 1851, inclusive; alse Increase of Population per cent, in the 





Years. 

1821. 1831. 
84,052 95,483 
132,639 | 146,234 
135,133 146,977 
122,387 143,955 
270,098 | 334,391 
261,045 | 301,306 
156,124| 169,262 
213,651) 237,170 
438,417| 493,908 
144,930} 159,385 
193,511 239,256 
289,424 | 317,507 
336,190} 387,398 
102,669} 110,617 
129,781 | 142,844 
48,946 53,192 
427,224 | 479,558 
1,052,948 | 1,336,854 
174,571 | 197,003 
283,058 317,465 
1,145,057 | 1,858,330 
75,801 98,126 
344,368 390,054 
163,097 | 179,336 
212,589 | 236,959 
186,873 | 225,327 
138,224] 153,526 
18,487 19,385 
198,311} 213,518 
355,789 | 403,795 
282,897 313,976 
345,972| 409,480 
271,541 » 296,317 
399,417! 486,434 
233,328 | 272,644 
274,482 | 336,645 
51,359 §5,041 
219,574| 237,244 
T9074 | 2292 655 
154,643] 168,891 
21,711] 26,260 
188,178} 192,206 
809,363 | 984,609 
45,063 48,325 
43,826| 47,763 
57,784. 64,780 
90,239 | 100,740 
58,099| 66,818 
76,428 82,665 
53,893 60,244 
102,073 | 126,612 
34,382| 35,316 
60,245 66,844 
73,788 81,425 
22,533 24,743 





1841. 


107,936 
161,759 
156,439 
164,459 
395,660 
342,159 
178,038 
272,202 
532,959 
175,054 
307,963 
344,979 
431,495 
113,272 
156,660 
58,549 
549,353 
1,667,054 
215,867 
362,602 
1,576,636 
134,368 
412,664 
199,228 
266,020 
249,910 
163,127 
21,302 
225,820 
435,599 
354,682 
509,472 
315,073 
584,036 
300,075 
401,708 
56,454 
256,280 
248,460 
194,936 
28,842 
204,701 
1,163,580 


50,891 
55,603 
68,766 
106,326 
81,093 
88,478 
66,919 
171,188 
39,332 
69,607 
88,044. 
25,458 





1851. 


124,478 
» 170,065 
163,723 
185,405 
455,725 
355,558 
195,492 
296,084 
567,098 
184,207 
390,997 
369,318 
458,805 
115,489 
167,298 
64,183 


615,766 | 


2,031,236 
230,308 
407,229 

1,886,576 
157,418 
449,714 
212,380 
303,568 
270,427 
170,439 

22,983 
229 34] 
443,916 
405,370 
608,716 
337,215 
683,082 
336,844 
475,013 

58,287 
254,221 
276,926 
220,983 

36,303 
215,214 

1,325,495 


57,327 
61,474 
70,796 

110,632 
87,870 
92,583 
68,156 

231,849 
38,843 
67,336 
94,140 
24,716 
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Population 
per cent. in 
50 Years. 





96 
54 
51 
107 
137 
8£ 





ia a i i te el a mn at it ge 


sas 
Cae re 


Increase of 


eS ea eae ee 


ee Pe 
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TABLE XIII. 


Population of each County in Scotland, as enumerated at each Census from 1801 to 1851, 
inclusive; also Increase of Population per cent. in the half century. 





























Years, pea 

COUNTIES. ee 

1801. 1811. 1821, 1831, 1841. 1861. figgae 
PD EFOECD — o..5 sccecscnsess 121,065 | 133,871 | 155,049 | 177,657 | 192,387 | 212,032 75 
PRE WED cucdccscssndgdansess $1,277 | 86,541)! 97,316 | 100,973: 97,371.) . 89,298 10 
EE desea sdoxasaatyinies 84,207 | 103,839 | 127,299 | 145,055 | 164,356 | 189,858 125 
ee ed BS. 37,216 | 38,433} 43,663] 48,337| 49,679| 54,171] 45 
BCE WACK... cchccecescaddcorss 30,206} 30,893 | 33,385 | 34,048) 34,438} 36,297 20 
PGC) kc caascectesseatderssce ET,791 | 112,033) 55.797 | 14,14); 15/7401. 16,608 41 

Caithness essere 22,609 | 23,419| 29,181| 34,529] 36,343] 38,709] 71 
Clackmannan ....... 10,858 | 12,010; 13,263 | 14,729; 19,155.) . 22,951 111 
Dumbarton .....cd-- 20,710 | 24,1891] 27,317 | 33,211): 44,296 | . 45,103 li7 
MPRERERICS vevsrcoqanerosss 54.597 | “6G2.960;) 70,378.) 173,770-12 72830) 78,123 43 
Bdinvurgh....... sce... 122,597 | 148,607 | 191,514 | 219,345 | 225,454 | 259,435 111 
Elgin, or Moray........ 27,760 | 27,967 | 31,398| 34,498| 35,012) 38,959 40 
MBE ect jh csaveveqedsnes 93,743 | 101,272 | 114,556 | 128,839 | 140,140 | 153,546 64 
BPOLEAY si ccrsecsonscedoness 99,053 | 107,187 | 113,355 | 139,606 | 170,453 | 191,264 93 
Haddington .....0.... 29,986 | 31,050| 35,127| 36,145| 35,886] 36,386 21 
|WEBVEENCSS §.......0a0as0. 72,672 | 77,671 | 89,961 | 94,797 | 97,799 | 96,500 33 
| Kinéardine.......c.... 26,349 | 27,439| 29,118] 31,431] 33,075] 34,598] 31 
| ERUINEOSS .occessescecdchyees 6,725 4,245 7,462 9,072 8,763 8,924 33 
| Kirkeudbright ........ 29,211) 33,684] 38,903; 40,590} 41,119] 43,121 48 
SUIS ntharovavenegosen: 147,692 | 191,291 | 244,387 | 316,819 | 426,972 | 530,169 | 258 
| Linlithgow..........000. 17,844 | 19,451} 22,685 | 23,291 | 26,872 | 30,135 68 
| IN ABEEN dors snetiwnansodeleosss 8,322 8,496 9,268 9,354 9,217 9,956 19 
Orkney and Shetland) 46,824] 46,153 | 53,124; 58,239) 61,065 62,533 33 
| Peebles .......... nA ee 8,735 9,935 | 10,046} 10,578) 10,499} 10,738 23 
| Perth ......ccsccccccseeeeeece| 125,583 | 134,390 | 138,247 | 142,166 | 137,457 | 138,660 10 
L Gt re ee 78,001) 93,172 | 122,175 | 133,443 4 155,072 | 161,091 105 
Ross and Cromarty| 56,318| 60,853| 68,792} 74,820) 78,685 | 82,707 47 
| OxMareH ........400000. 33,721 | 37,230} 40,892) 43,663 | 46,025} 51,642 53 
| Selkirk. ,...,.. tuntitlebeseds 5,388 5,889 6,637 6,833 7,990 9,809 82 
j Stirling ........ iS aeee 50,825 | 58,174| 65,376| 72,621) 82,057 | 86,237 69 
| Sutherland 0.0... 23,117 | 23,629] 23,840] 25,518] 24,782] 25,793] 12 


| WISKOWH ©.....c0f.p0000- 22,918 | 26,891] 33,240] 36,258} 39,195 | 43,389 89 
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TABLE XIV. 
Area of each County in England and Wales, and Density in 1851. 





Inhabited 



































Area in Area in ie sons | Acres| Houses | Persons 
CountiEs, Square Statute S : a toa toa toa 
Miles. Acres. Nile Person| Square | House. 
Pe Mile. 
ENGLAND. 
Bediord lait vet. ae 462 295,582 . 270 2:4 53 a°1 
PBOTeS s osete shisier wave anak, 705 451,040 241 2:7 48 5:1 
Buckingham ...... 730 466,932 224 2°9 46 4°9 
Cambridge ..%..%. 818 §23,861 226 2°8 465 5:0 
WNESEER. Sa eiiiv ele 00.6 1,105 707,078 412 1-6 ZH 5:3 
Cormyyallm ite. ck ae 1,365 873,600 259 2°5 50 5:2 
Cumberland ...... 1,565 1,001,273 125- 5+1 23 5°3 
CHOY Gare seen os 1,029 658,803 288 2°2 58 5:0 
Devon..... Wey Wet ae iter, 1,657,180 218 2:9 38 ESO-7} 
MIOUSEE .' ele «2 sche sues 987 632,025 186 3°4 37 5:1 
Durbramy Siaeis'. «tee 973 622,476 399 1:6 67 6:0 
EGOS se oustvtsis breharsi es 1,657 1,060,549 222 2°9 44 5:0 
Gloucester ........ 1,258 805,102 364 18 69 5°3 
Hereford ...... 50 06 836 634,823 138 4°6 29 4°8 
MDOPUIOT sie. ai e2a 0's. 0-2 611 391,141 274 2°3 53 ook 
Huntingdon ...... 361 230,865 178 3°6 37 4°8 
USGS SiGancen es Oe a 1,627 1,041,479 375 Peg 66 ong: 
Suancaster ian os. es 1,905 1,219,221 1,064 0°6 184 5°8 
AECICESUET ioe +, sist ois) 1s 803 514,164 287 2:2 61 4:7 
MACON False icwiel csc 2,776 1,776,738 146 4:4 2 5:0 
Middlesex: .05s.4.0. 281 180,168 6,683 0°] 850 7°9 
Monmouth ..% 6)... 576 368,399 272 2:4 50 5°4 
NOT foto Ms..G '. eaie oe 2,116 1,354,301 209 3-1 44 4°8 
Northampton ...... 985 630,358 216 3°0 45 4°8 
Northumberland.... 1,952 1,249,299 154 aa 24 6°3 
Nottiaghain.: 4 56 <3 822 526,076 329 1:9 67 4°9 
OXAORG cierevercts ache c ie 739 472,887 23 2°8 47 5:0 
Vutlandieseewesereel oo. | LOO 95,805 154 4°2 3l 5°0 
GIO D coils ojo) vel osicc 1,291 826,055 178 3°6 35 5:0 
Somerset ..... shorenece 1,636 1,047,220 271 2°4 62 §°2 
Southampton ...... 1,672 1,070,216 240 2°7 45 5:3 
Stalhorde vs <leiete oie 1,138 728,468 535 op 102 5°2 
Ns 00) Uo Acer ee 1,481 947,681 228 2°8 47 4°9 
SuUITeY... 0. SAS nce 748 478,792 910 0:7 145 6:3 
MOUSSEK:. asi 27s oce's ani 1,461 934,85] 230 2°8 40 5°7 
INV) OU WeICK s visrecelel ste care 881 563,946 539 1:2 110 4°9 
Westmoreland ..... 758 485 432 77 a3 15 5:2 
BN Shas piss Ee cogs. wi akta otek 1,352 865,092 188 Beye! 38 4°9 
IWVORCEStED) .i.°.c10.3 73 472,165 375 Pea) 75 5:0 
York (East Riding).. 1,201 768,419 182 3°5 37 4:9 
Works City)... 2). «3. 4 2,720 8,542 0°7 171,665 5:1 
York (North Riding). 2,109 1,350,121 102 6°3 21 A'8 
York (West Riding) . 2,669 1,708,026 496 1°38 99 5:0 
WALEs. 

PON GICSON 0 civls s&s 302 193,453 188 3°4 40 4:7 
IBVECOM artis eos etels es 719 460,158 86 T5 17 5:0 
Cardigan « o.24..'sis00 693 443,387 102 Gog 22 Asi 
Carmarthen........ 947 606,331 117 5°5 9A 4:9 
Camnanvony sm rei : 579 870,273 151 4:2 3H 4:9 
Dee IC IINES Cho Seth 6 GaNa 603 386,052 153 4°2 32 4:8 
lags Gees tok oe 289 184,905 235 2°79 AQ 4°8 
Glamorgan «... <atew on 856 647,494 268 ee 51 6°83 
IMferiometly ‘sa scteee 602 335,291 65 9:9 14 4°8 
Montgomery ...... 755 483,323 89 a2 18 5:0 
EmMbCOKC: Vis che cee 628 401,691 149 4°3 80 4°9 
NACILOR eavekeuete Lovee A25 272,128 58 11:0 ll 6:4 
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TABLE CV, 












































Area int Area in ee Acres Houses | Persons 
COUNTIES, Square Statute Square toa toa toa 
Miles. Acres. Mile. Person. roe House. 
PA DCRACEN .......cceessicnadhe 1,970 | 1,260,625 108 5°9 16 is 677 
«ESS a eens eae S200 | 2,083,126 2g 23°3 5 5°9 
Bn ecnds deuce wn ovat 1,016 650,156 187 3°4 23 8:0 
BP RG cscs chiteanconneae 686 439,219 79 8-1 16 5°1 
BARWICK... ccsonisancosin 483 309,375 78) 8°5 13 5°7 
EG seen ar ananeae ie 109,375 OF 6°6 14 71 
USS Cy 712 455,708 54 Bis 10 5°6 
Clackmannan ............ 46 29,744 494 Loe 63 po 
Pe ATEON: -.cccsscee-cdsce 297 |. 189,844 152 4:2 16 9°4 
WOPATEIOS osc scsuins vases: 1,129 a2, o%0 69 9°3 12 5°9 
EIA bUrgh .........000.0+- 397 254,300 | 653 1:0 53 12°4 
Elgin, or Moray ......... 531 340,000 73 S77 14 on 
ss 22d Mev ncevenacs 503 322,031 305 24 49 6'2 
Ore 889 D608,790 i215 3°0 25 8'5 
Pl xd dine ton ......0...ccc0 291 185,937 | 125 5'1 22 5°6 
PAVEINESS ....5..00soccecl.. 4256 "172,723,001 a5 28°2 4 55 
Hancardine. .............00.. B045-\ 252,250 88 7°3 17 5°2) 
BEPREOSS ...ictevacseosnok 77 49,531 115 5°5 21 o°4 
Kirkeudbright............ 954 610,734 AS 14°2 fi 6°1 
|) a 987 631,719. (ur 537 LZ 33 141 
BONEN ZOW .......ceicernsse 101 64,375 300 2°] 40 7°4 
MMO ici feastincsvasdee 215 137,500 46 13°8 9 4°9 
Orkney and Shetland | 1,545 988,873 40 15'8 7 5°5 
BS Files, casssvdnans 354 226,488 30 aaAe| 5 6°0 
cd icsoreanse 2,835 | 1,814,063 | 49 13'1.-| 8 6-2 
MESEECW 0.50/05 cdascscates: 234 150,000") 6387 0:9 46 14°9 
Ross and Cromarty....}| 3,151 | 2,016,375 26 24°4 5 a2 
ONS ES 720 460,938 de 8°9 10 7'1 
BNE Soir csnohsaneooysie 266 170,313 37 17°4 5 v4 
BS os ccchsnsensevoes 462 295,875 187 3°4 24 7°6 
Sutherland ....... See 1,886 1,207,188 14 46°8 3 52 
Wigtown .........00.6 goo 511 420,750 85 cs 14 6°3 
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TABLE XVI. 


Population of the Islands in the British Seas containing upwards of 100 
Inhabitants in 1851. 











Islands. Population. Islands. Population. 
PLIES LOSEY, sap santwscaitovstertecstayses 57,318 PSIDIONE Ua sahepnactoreensos 1,250 
i sciitvadesetnsecvoaciatosomeancebaw 5,857 Mall nevcecncesounloointenreniony 7,485 
PWEPBCY 220-6..0--otnensofbrahionses | 3,333 MM IgkLCK OG: apacchesd sor snedsene 290 
Se See artes 9,351 Mingala ....sssssssessessseeee: 14 
WFCMDSCWIA © 5.bidciceccecocscecssess 1,718 INoeG WIS ceacdessstccevenier 3,093 
COUT eee ted ee a Ai 1,624 North Ronaldsay............ 526 
MOMOSSA AMS csudenswhcttadsens 885 62s) giles Cnr aere eene 5 16,668 
OS Ee Renee or ee 559 Papa Weesttay ...s.02osccose 371 
Bernera (Harris)......40000. 452 Papa, SCPE sncsizeessenersngess 359 
BISMISMPRR spa csiue bahesnsnpetegnces 156 FOUGAY a cteo Bilenccacssee: 937 
BEATOPAY 5 senntasedensosnsomieonss 150 MACAW: o.ccec curiae eteeeeeeae 040 
Bryher (Scilly) uc. 118 Rowan 2. said seas 165 
Ro eonssatt hisasremeic dian Moeswses 1,109 ERUUG— gh Woresn. donde ne 162 
Collonsay and Aronsay .... 837 Bk yes OE Bo cchciovonseatees 21,528 
COUT apes 0 Sn ee 240 PR CUIAUG Aus cds cde 0c 20,936 
He Wig b ct erniccaudosiestieuorinne 947 South. Uist es deasscsonannce 4,006 
MEAS LAUG cds ses indiovoducenveedeees 571 South Ronaldsay........... 2,465 
COO As Sol eee Sake See 461 SAMASY. te sca ad names 2,004 
CS ee ae 405 Bt. Mary (Scilly) © ........ 1,668 
JOSE eS en 204 LON SAT WA oo orsoscnntoee 1,176 
BUSA ps caesnnasgooseapeegices: 192 SHADUMISA I spioidesascaveceasass 899 
LCR ESS (CIEE S Saeent Sena er Sete 658 CEI hic cscby cst oases anager 580 
CLA SANA tees Giem p Pe 389 DCA Ay. ce ocindikenae ee 282 
ELE ee rete A 280 DEPOMA..©. Forceashieersaae 211 
BOOM 555. Gtacerosdeconeadebove: 240 St. Martin (Scilly) ........ 211 
SMOINEEY ii cschecnccke Recon. 29,757 St. Agnes(Scilly) ...,:..., 204 
Great CUMBTAY isss-inuesercse: 1,266 ORY ss nepm ecateoeemtont 158 
MOE 6 ass ysvuseahootsouteions. 540 St. Michael’s Mount 147 
RE PGTAY > ccedecacdensovstic reese: 286 SCAND! —.scnsieonkanieacetee 145 
RSEMBISHY i Siccswessdscavstes Stes: 268 SMOUA .Naveclonachee mor, 118 
Oly Tslaild:s....6006.808R,.. 908 Skerries CE Sa 105 
“10 ce Soc. eee ene 40 tee 329 DROP BERG oh cocsncns coc, 3,709 
Hirta, or St. Kilda............ 110 Tresco (Scilly)........., “416 
Be, CAO MAM ..50.:bss.asneeconccees 52,344 Dogg ae 
Isle of Wight 50,324 Chai adi 
Heese see enen gens , MUIRGEs ,pacarsce motmiets. cee 2,961 
BU ie M Aa ceschissetectionn 12,334 Ulva ' 
Tona, or Icolmkill .......,.... 604 W t aera eg ae 
Peel Sap beti ae BRAVE A isnsiinse 2,038 
ee ae ; Wy hetea KS jaciabsawucke” 679 
ICT Wa ieee he ase Sana, eee 1,064 West Busia ....ccssecsescesre: 410 
Kerera sisobhaesneneene Seabees 164 s Wal@ey ccccosscsise ee 306 
RECITES | sw sehonheelPeatste Seat 22,918 Vel cater 2,696 
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TABLE XVII. 


‘opulation and Number of Inhabited Houses in the Cities, Boroughs, and Principal Towns 
in England and Wales in 1851. 


\oTE.—The letters denote—M. Municipal limits; P. Parliamentary limits; and. M. & P. Municipal and 
Parliamentary limits the same. 










































‘| Inhabited 






































City, Borough, or Town. Population. Howden. City, Borough, or Town. Population. ger 
NMMETAV OM. lvodscvtvcsecensoeee P, 6,567 oleh, 106 W-Bicester | iced A.seecscct 2,763 566 
Abergavenny... 4,797 OA TE BidefORdy sig. deeevrie sevens M. 5,779 1,101 
A@erystwith ................ M.& P. 5,231 958 | Biggleswade .............0. 3,976 774 
OG (0) 0 ee M..&-P. a 15244 I Bingley... coh... eee a 5,019 961 
2 SS 1) | a rr 7,481 | 1,414 | Birkenhead .......00....... | 24,285 3,228 
NESE) Ra Sensincssw onions P, 1,746 369 ‘| Birmingham................ M. & P. 232,841 | 45,844 
NMPCSUGT occ ccichakcasscce nocouete 2.027 439 | Bishop Auckland........ 4,400 839 
SEU ne 2,262 483 | Bishop Stortford ........ 5,280 907 
NEWIGIC 205. ievseeeensecesoee 6,231 8385 H Blackburn «. ssrc...00.0008: M. & P. 46,536 7,919 
1 Co ee 2,005 GIS 1E Dlackpoohs.cccscsedpakess 2,180 410 
. ee 2,828 530 | é M. 2,504 453 
ATrincham  .........0s00... 4,488 874 § Blandford... i Town 3,913 708 
NBBCTSIVATA c).c.scs..ssnocedoes 2,093 DOO PLY UE eS rcatscisvoecennpanany- 2,060 265 
DEEIWCD ci .sencycsseteesnaniec- Pe. 3,169 751 | ania M. 4,327 722 

M. 5,167 SOA gs errs Ps 6,337 1,103 

PROVE seceesccnninvcsscesee \ P. 5,895.4. V,079 Hl Bolton: \eiadiwdeueciat M. & P. 61,171 | 10,394 
PEO iscsi awecisonests! M.& P. 2,748 552 | an i M.:- 14,733 2,992 
Ee 2,418 518 | Ss ee Py -h 658 3,622 
SUTEON \ i isccccocesseevsee P. 3,432 ode | A 246 0 is a 2,789 584 
ashby-de-la-Zouch .... 3,762 798 Brackley Mak. .cer-oneies 2,157 430 
PEMEPOLGL sic65.o8sicaenesnneb’ 4,092 737 {| Bradford (Wilts) ........ 4,240 973 
L M. 30,676 | 5,501 | Bradford (Yorkshire) |M.& P.103,778 | 19,002 

fap eee Lyne P, 29,791 | 5,346 | Braintree ..........sssese- 2,836 609 
BPMCTEON  veicsseveneveseues. 4,655 $63 [|] Brampton.) ssc...vedede- 3,074 557 
GST ye Py 26,7 94:42 BFA7 2 WW Brandon’ *).4.}.0...00000c008 . se 436 
BASHAM ccoccdecccsocccesece 2;184 A495 | M. 5,673 147 
3 : Mi... ede dive NRE EPRR Gp 1} Pp. 6070] 1/236 
ame hd Caereeboesnsenenes P 8,715 | 1,721 | Brentford v..2..........03. 8,870 | 1,750 

CCU ies et enone r: 6,090 | 1,228 Brentwood .............000 a 2,205 444 
AMBIO 866 eae ereecese see" 4,930 968 f.. ‘ i M. 6,172 1,227 
Barnard Castle ........... 4 SbAy GAk | PESEOO ER ee | Pp. 7610} W516 
SES a ahsvvais dots 13,437 12,620 4 Bridgewater’ .........000 M. & P. 10,317 Lit 
Pamnstaple .......c.ceecen M...& P.. 11,371 2,906 F Bridlington’ ..).......00:- 2 439 504 
arton-upon- Humber 3,866 860 W Bridport Niv.ccseseves M. & P. 7.566 1,468 
basingstoke oo... ccc M,°"-4,.203 BIDE AGS OR Beedvecsscacnsded 3,097 603 
BAH ......0. ee M, & P. 54,240 | 9,744 Wf Brighton) ....5.0....000.. PP. 69;673 | 10,843 
PEMIHINSLET s.55.0ss008 000. 2,085 ASG B Bristol Ks yiodsevccesvenede: M. & P. 137,328 | 20,873 
PMCMIATIS \. la jsecosesc.00...| M.& PP. 2,599 490 © Brixhany® ciiicccccssnssoes 5,627 179 
seaumaris District 4 P. 12,752 | 2,592 | Bromsgrove .)..)....00c. 4,426 615 
[meoroughs:)........4....: Backins teen { M. 4,020 809 
BEM ICS 9... 0th coece coeavees M. 4,398 S54 Ret n eva P. 8,069 717 
2) LOC eo Mii& P. 11,6935) 2,307 BM gay, KV huts. scutes 3,841 852 
EM WOTTH co dcciécsccccseoess- 3,012 G39 @ irarnley °..0.5.......080) 20,828 3,444 
| ER ES Si an 10,082 | 1,987 | Burton-upon-Trent ... 7,934 1,604. 
perkhampstead, Great 2,943 DOD Be PMLY cach ea Seis escaseoabst Pov Gb, 262 5,825 
serwick-upon-Tweed | M. & P. 15,094 | 2,028 | Bury St. Edmunds’....) M. & P. 13,900 25752 
i. M. ~ 8,915 | 1,934 | Caergwyle............s008 P: 719 165 
PERETICY setrterrpreccnscree \ P. 10,058 ) 9,183 W Caerwys 6.cid....e00.. P. 635 142 
| Mi, 3,128 718 M. 2,544 475 
PEWGIEY srssroseerscroreres | PCAN vrrssesssrerrsrtsseeen { P. 5,195 1,047 
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TABLE XVII.—Continued. q 


Population and Number of Inhabited Houses in the Cities, Boroughs, and Principal Towns 
in England and Wales in 1851. 




































































City, Borough, or Town. Population. aan | City, Borough, or Town. | Population. hi 
MC AMADOPIE: secdercevoss vooevess 6,547 Moo ge a Crickdad ew: catticsc.s: a aes $5,503 7,197 
CarnOTI Ge ...sietseccoevetesss Mec 27 805 | OMOe WCrowland:. cc eiicccseencee | 2,466 534 
Camber Wii on cniaeseene. Mi6¢.P. (18,3932) 43,654 VW Crowle iw.te ccs nomiesneus 2,245 496 
Col i a eee M;&P. 18,351 42,565 4 Croydon 33.26.0105. Mee a 
Cardiff District of ) | | Cullompton ..........0. 765 7 

BOTOUSIS Be siinsseeesons Le id ail Ns | Darlin hess ies: 11,228 1,921 
Cardigan paises ins M.&P. 3,876 9220) Dartzord Fiat! ae: | Rae pane ee 
Cardigan District of 2 I Dar tmoutllyssee..s.00s000; iM. &P. a) i; 

Tore eee } BO ee Nira Ore 7,020| 1,302 
CO ua ae See M.& P.~ 26,310 |3,056 U) Daventry52).4.....00:2.... M. 4,430 889 
CAE Marten < j..,..000s0-- M,& PY 10,524 | 1,800 4 Dawlish G.c....8 02... 2,571 : - 
Carmarthen District AY al Meo 5) eZee cose M. 7,067 469 

OF Boroughs cx... fh P. 19,284 | 3,454 | Denbigh 80s. once cs: M.&P. 5,498] 1,215 
Carnarvon..... oe eseeeeess M.&P. 8,674! 1,723 | Denbigh District oft P. 16614 3,458) 
Carnarvon District mt Pp 29.9101 4.58] | Boroughs. gvuc.....2- 

PBOTOURNBs.. cecceseasvess : ie euler TE MBE DY Ec tehuhteccnen cc: M.&P. 40,609| 8,199 
Castle Donington ........ 2,420 Olof Derehame ano: ool es 738 
(COT HR re ae P. 45 © H DeyiZes:. Ti fekisceicnee M.&P. 6,554 | 1)2am 
CNET UE At ek ae M. Pa eN | 441 | yee * (| M. 38,180 3,789 
Chatham ......05 eae BR, 28,4049 4,357 Here eae we ee {| P. 50,159) 4,96m 
ROC AGC 2 te.ceyepapchoeaevenp eee 2,728 O30 W Dewsbury §oi sien: 5,033 992 
Chel maSfOTE:  4;,...0000050s 6,033 | 22044 Wigs Bek aoe 2,419 494 
Cheltembara §sc5...0.s00cs , 35,0515). 6,596 & Doleelly 622.5.eeec. 2,041 519 
OREDSTOW b irisscscsencsrnr see 4,295 723 Hh Doncaster Sec. css cc | MM, 12,052 | 2,538 
RCRiCRESCY BF, dg his8508 sie: 2,743 523 & Dorchester a 8a...0c.08e iM.&P. 6,394 960 
MOOREA To tga ns sn asenons 2,496 OO A AOL ine FG. ee... 3,490 612 
Wheater ete sa teases: Mi& Py 27,766 i Solde | Dover £65, hem. csaten |M.&P. 22,244) 3,748 
(Chesterfield <.2..h...000500 M. 7, 101s. 455 % Down hame :c.......,%. | 2,867 585 
CAGES 1S oy eee MO&P. 8,662') 1,653 Downtomens.€....:....... | 2 ae 571 

1: M 15707 309 | Driffield, Great ........ Df oe 8il 
A DELGES a e ee Seco) Pera, (| oM. 3,195 } = iam 
Chipping Norton ........ M 2,932.| . 5634 eR er fl eae 7,096 | 1,407 

ok ee M 3,588 69.0 Wi Dudley. wt ek. PP: 37,962 7,119 
Chipping Wycombe...’ p 7179] 1,441 | Dunstable 3,589} 688 
ney A 24. ry alse 8,907.|. 15545 4 Durbar © ..),h.f.ccc.00.0 M.&P. 13,188) 1,768 
CTIStCHUECH .é.,......00000 le 7 Ado ahso43 @ Diarsley CE 5. 2617, 552 
PiCRCOST ST 625s sasho-s2e- P 6,096 | 1,21] Jay Retford M. 2,943 587 
Clitheroe M 244.) dele W Gita eon cess | P. 46,054] 9,648 

co lad by ae 11,480.),22192 @ ieclés.. ase. Ah ee 4,108 746 
Cockermouth................ P, 4,279 | bdoOG BH Eillesm eres fo. cscc.s05.: 2,087 418 
Coreeshall ....:......se0000: 3,484 Co6 NB... OS SS: 6,176| 1,303 
SOLON CSECR Mic e.bicnccivcasenee Mi& Pe 19,4430) 645045 Wi Bip some ie.,.sccescaeseocconst 3,390 544 
CDORING sh RR Bees cbves adi 6,644 | 1,281 | Evesham ...............000.- | M.&P. 4,605 918 
Cong letoiece. car cussee0k M. 10,520) 2,146 | oe M. 32,818 5,109 
CONWAY £428, desonsosssran P. D105 \uedOO ee ne rey eye | P. 40,688) 6,499 

: M 36,208 WeysGo7 # Memouth: ces ien - 5,123} 1,042 
ey praaereee { P.  86,812| 7,783 | 0 M. 2,587 480 
Cow Dridge iieisiaiseviscnett P. 1,066 Donn Ge ca epee 2 { P, 7,531| 1,398 
CC a Oe Se 4,786 old f Palmouthi..6.5...0-<4. M. 4,953 600 
VEGHEON: 955% 5scceases scat 3,934 864 } Falmouth and Penryn P; 13,656 2,143 
SSS Ae te a 4,491 805 # Farehain Wac0 rec. 3,451 687 
Prewherme ..2..c...c0se000eee 3,303 644 | Faringdon, Great........ 2,456 492 
PERC CLEED. iF o02.c,.cnsroech P, 530 118 











Brava haa 5.5. sssnnceease 3,015 693 
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TABLE XVII.—Continued. 


Population and Number of Inhabited Houses in the Cities, Boroughs, and Principal Towns 


in England and Wales in 1851. 





City, Borough, or Town. Pogdiation. 
Maversham .........0..00000 M. 4,599 
BUASDUTY seavecsecesesssoens P. 323,472 
BMHOUOT C= 5.5.0 ccsss50..005: Li 1,757 
leetwood-on-Wyre ... 3,121 
| GRAS Ree ee M.&P. 3,296 
‘lint District of Bo- P. 18,814 

BOUSNS: Heerescsvssccisss 

BICOSUON GE .2.05. 00s. ccckdess M. 6,726 
HMRVCESEVELTIY” cc sctcacocawenereves 2,099 
1. SCR E: 10,148 
sxainsborough .......... 7,006 
ECGS) NGr; ee M.&P. 25,568 
sxlastonbury oo... M. 3,125 
BOUCESEED oc o.c.ccscceeeseeees IM. & Ps 175072 
BROCALING ...02..45...000000) M. 25268 
»xodmanchester ............ M. 2,337 
NN x 8 ect evieeaiehs 4,722 
BRS IOEG ois cds. saree vveitvas 7,414 
M. Daoyo 

SSPE ANY © e.osic...00e00e0 P. 10,873 
BRRAVESCIC .ci.c.susssveeescess M. 16,633 
izreat Berkhampstead 2,943 
iareat Bradford ............ 4,240 
wareat Driffield ............ 3,792 
areat Faringdon ........ 2,456 
jareat Grimsby ........ | a ees 
agreat Marlow ............. P. 6,523 
isreat Yarmouth ........ M.&P. 30,879 
BRPCEMWICD o..52-c000. coves P. 105,784 
‘Grimsby Great. ........ | a oe 
(6 SGT 0 ee M.&P. 6,740 
Ss oe eee 3,338 
_ BSG 2,412 
MEAICSWOFtl® — ...5....0000005. 2,029 
LT a ene ne M.&P. 33,582 
SHEAISEEAC. cfricvsnsnreneddene 5,658 
BReatVOAlS c.ce..c.seesoorees 3,678 
fepartlepool.....;.........0++- M. 9,503 
SPE WICH 2. ce)idosev-nvenesess NL..& P. "4,452 
ffaslingden ..........000+.. 6,154 
; M. 16,966 

| Cae eee pene | P. 17,011 
(Haverfordwest ............ M.& P. 6,580 
Haverfordwest Dis- P. 9,729 

trict of Boronghs.... 

M. 3,355 

SEROISCOI A etiiithe ones | P. 7 328 
Hemel Hempstead Quad 
‘Henley-on-Thames .... 3,369 
SEROSLCLOEC | fi scapctivahsovsdde os Mu& P.. 12,308 
| OG ee Mea P.- 6,605 
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eee | City, Borough, or Town. Population. aS oe 
805s f Pexhama Aad sesnwooss 4,601 53h 
GAA OW hey WOOO 1.005:, Benssvoebhoet 12,194 2,426 
ASW TIICIICY byes cncessseensenoe 6,111) 1,350 
446 | Hindley “.cceccscccscssees 5,285 950 
GOSE E taice Wi 2 fend oas ye niic. §82 
2 963 | He beachin 2255....ccsenso0t 25249 Ave 
Pee IGit chan terse P. 1,029 213 
1 149s oly head 2. eis. .ncsns P. 5,622 1,040 
37 Geb Holywell c ca..0sc00s.0Ceu: P, 5,740 | F190 
ZWD Oe PL LOMICOM Slodn Socsvcccs covet Mer. 35427 692 
1,561) ) Florncastle: ......c..ccc0u: 4,921} 1,015 
Sy O20) b Horshiane 5 .2.78.6c0ccs00c Be 55947 1,081 
OOO PHouwieh 6 i5.4.cnsnscs00 2,104 352 
2,843 | Houghton-le-Spring .... 3,224 591 
479° | Tlownslow: fcc..d...s008s00. 3,514 761 
5 PO Howden: .42%.60.5.0840 25230 497 
884 | Huddersfield ............ P. 30,880 55/09 
POS GW! 6.0) 600 ses c00s. M.&P. 84,690] 16,634 
CO Me LP URSENIOEG: ....000...c0005; 2R2o0 411 
1,968 | Peer M; ~* 33882 725 
Zio eee a P, 6,219] 1,244 
SO CME REIL cscs] 10,051 1,802 
973 | (|) M. 2,857 486 
81] | Hythe ssaltrsissnatinaa ssoesine% P. 13.164 2,261 
49 20 LracOWi Des %..6...076.s00: yO k9 625 
F654 <P psec, 15,608 Aes sseorace: M.&P. 32,914 6,979 
2, S046 Keighley 2.26. ie.0ses<0e03: 13,050] 2,402 
UW2h doh Kendal 6 ASAP .ncstecds2 M.&P. 11,829 2,457 
OOO Gre Reming ose. F..sccoess, P. 433 80 
15,401 | Keni¥worth ...0.0.....00... 3,140 692 
Vi, CS4e0 ISOS WICK Games hecsessecens 2,618 ne: 
2,354 b Kettering... 5,125) 1,046 
1,176 | Kidderminster ............ M.&P. 18,462 3,656 
G/ 2x Kings: Lyne.a.c...-0... M.&P. 19,355 3,845 
476 § Kingston-upon-Hull..| M.& P. 84,690 | 16,634 
545 | Kingston-upon-Thames} M. 6,279 1,119 
Gs 2Se PIG DAD ic, co oc casvevses yee i | 517 
1,236 § Knaresborough _........ P. 5,536 1,326 
7 Ode fe Konie ton 000.060 s0.00- PR; 1,388 292 
1400-8 Knuicklas 2. 6..aec.isos0ses Pe Ql 55 
TOM MOV MCSLOF A>. 5c cab dn00so00se 3,427 603 
LPO SS Pail 2.058. dis ccocsexes: P. 251,345 + 39;to4 
ZA BP Naan eber so. cos. ca naise os BP; 907 187 
cg M. 14,604] 2,583 
1,281 ' DN CASUCL = senhensccoteces Pe 16,168 2,891 
1,995 Thaneeston *4)7...0..0.3 | ae sea 
672-1 Leamingtow <.05..04.0.... 15,692) 2,732 
EOS PS Nt eee eee 3,027 584 
BOO MMGCCES 8G AG Ria ckssssnvnsiecnes M. & P. 172,270), 36,065 
COMES, cE avrcinsnsenssvecanson 8,877 1,759 
D426 P LieICeSteR ois svec.n..ceeoeees M.&P. 60,584 | 12,805 
POETS. sicsdateehnghissernseane 5,206 956 
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TABLE XVII.—Continued. 


Population and Number of Inhabited Houses in the Cities, Boroughs, and Principal Towns 
in England and Wales in 1851. 
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ease 














City, Borough, or Town. Population. 
Leighton Buzzard........ 4,465 | 
Leominster... M. & Be. 0,204 
WOW ES carctystvatit seowssssnos. P. 9,533 
(OGG) 0s Nae M.&P 7,012 
PE RCO LIB 0M ES ei ccek os 200% M.&P. 17,536 
Peisleeard © sekecialskisesesse.s { = oe 
Littlehampton ........... 2,436 
TUE VEEM OO Wet. cooessevssac! M. & P. 375,955 
tendOvery  avieenie.8 M. 1,927 
HBIARORY chitet ise. sec o.saees: Re: 8,710 
SOTATV NI Frias eness..) P; 1,116 
PRONG EIE egies eencsss: Pp. 1,362 
BSTAMIUIOCS S265 65sckovs00se: M.&P. 3,045 
HvantrisamMt © y0z.3..:.0000- P: 1,007 
BOTCON Mov sesihekess svete: M. & P. 127,869 
THONSTOWN foc. 85...eseses00: 2,142 
Loughborough ............ 10,900 
WOO SWOT ne itesncseshen es P; 821 
| VOL TORRE Barth ee M. 10,467 
MEOWESCOLE S.cdehiccessssceee: 6,580 

M. 4,691 
EALOW sides cs. 000. | P. 5,376 
DURCOTE 65h, sta spss doesnt est 10,648 
EpMtterworty ...c.....005.- 2,446 
Lyme Regis...cseen gee 

‘ iA 

Deymringtgn vis.......0000. ane 
Macclesfield ......cccce, M.&P. 39,048 
Machynlleth ............4. P. 1,673 
Maidenhead: ..:........0... M. 3,607 
Maidstone © aicisiiss...ss | pees 

M. 4,558 
NIC sabiciiii..c.... } P. 5/888 
NEGIIMSDULY © Jiuesi.s....40- Re 6,998 
DIO Eacicec ovias setone! P. 7,661 
Manchester ...........0600 | a ce 
DEAaMSfield .o....s.0:.0000000. 10,012 
15 Tig! an OP ea 4,171 
INE EER ECE Mothers ticnncioacces., 9,107 
Market Harborough .... 2,325 

C 

Marlborough ............ { eh Bee 
Marlow, Great ............ B. 6,523 
Marylebone .........000.. P. 370,957 
DESRV OTE fia sseesaes. 5,698 
Melbotirne 6... 2,227 


Melcombe Regis and oe 
Weymouth \ M.&P. 9,458 
Melksham 


id 


2,931 






































aoe City, Borough, or Town. Population. 
851 | Melton Mowbray......... 4,39] 
1,118 | Merthyr Tydfil...........: P. 63,080 
1,747 | Middlesborough ........ Ljoe 
WAT? WP Medletont, 50.1 scsec.tese.: 5,740 
SSS SHNIAMMESE 0. chscsso.ikects P: 7,021 
O29 NAOT 4h G28... ...0c5 Pe 2,837 
FOS MONO otc ciacgiednsevincedes: BP: $432 
466 | Monmouth ............... M.&P. 5,710 
54,310 | Monmouth District 
OOTP “ot Borodens ~........ } ee ieee 
1,654 | Montgomery _............ FP; 1,248 
246 | Montgomery District 6 
Set) Of Boroughs .....,.. 4 test 
652 | M. 4,096 
245 Morpeth Aeon Sete cane aes i P. 10,012 
14/560 bP Natitwich \...00.......c..c0:. 5,426 
Oe 2 PNarberth 6... cccocks, P. 1,392 
Bee VINCI 6h iceccccaccnes M.&P: 5,841 
LUGS (S| chip (cee Ra ee ee P; 1,854 
pZOO MM Newark he ecco M.&P. 11,330 
1260 ING wWbUry 0) oesc.cc-c M. 6,574 
1,003 | Newcastle-under-Lyme| M.& P. 10,569 
1,133 | Newcastle-upon-Tyne | M. & 87,784 
1,959 | New Malton................ PB: 7,661 
545 | Newmarket ................ 3,356 
522 | Newport (Hants)........ M.&P. 8,047 
708 | Newport (Monmouth)| M.& P. 19,323 
487 | Newport (Salop) ........ 2,906 
1,029 | Newport Pagnell ........ 3,312 
8,312 | New Radnor............... P. 2.845" 
357 | New Radnor District F 
676 | of Boroughs ........ a anes 
3,667 | New Shoreham............ -. 30,553 
3,676 | Newton Abbot............ Sa le 7 
002 PNewtown =.............0. Pe 6,371 
iSEs 2- i Northallerton ........0.. E: 4,995 
1,420 | Northampton. ............ M.& P. 26,657 
Ej, O20 "PINOE WINE i evosolees. M.&P. 68,195 
50,731 | Nottingham ................ M.&P. 57,407 
33,204 PNuneaton...°.........0.. 4,859 
aye SOAR MAMA oc steak 2,800 
POR MOTODUY, | is cso. cunts 5,114 
1,825 | | M. 52,820 
480 | CL a or ' P. 72.357 
608 (Ormskirk |oo occ 5,048 
(81 POSWESETY oc cdebcoccssccss M. 4,817 
LG 72 18 S| 012 0 A eee a 4,522 
40,513 | Ottery St. Mary ....... 2,034 
Boze 2 Onde 1 es cet 2,689 
495 | Over Darwen ............ 7,020 
POPOV CE CON is ie iatcsvnsace, P, 1,479 
ce) ono ea M. &P. 27,843 
G48) Pembroke ..../\............ M.&P. 10,107 








Inhabited 
Houses. 





835 
11,684 
1,262 
1,179 
1,200 
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jiere XVII.— Continued. 


Population and Number of Inhabited Houses in the Cities, Boroughs, 


in England and Wales in 1851. 





City, Borough, or Town. Population. 

moors District ee P. 16,700 
OVO HS Ao... s.s.503 
PMTICh « o.:ccvteeesscite. 6,668 
4) 5 IE pepe ee M. 3,959 
Penryn and Falmouth..} — P. 13,656 
PIZANGC 662 ccccccseevene M. 9,214 
OG. Se 2,/17 
Peterborough................ Pp: 8,672 
Paversfield. ..52.))....scc0000 Ps 5,550 
PES WOREN. C587. céassovdans 2,427 
Prekering ssi... 2,511 
5. Nive.” S2e2 31 
PMUKUNSTOM s:.0......0cc0- 2,546 
Pontefract s...cc.ee.e. | Rian 
BEMCY POOL 2005.5.5.0c0..;.000. 3,708 
fp GE Bea ere Me & Pz «95255 
SLIGO Gi ier M.&P. 72,096 
(SO LgiEe a ae eae ee 7,393 
ip (6: P: io wy 
BPCOMR oes. Siler ccscosacdes M.&P. 69,542 
JC Deane M.&P 2,709 
51 Cle 5,002 
Radnor New, District 

of Boroughs............ } = pee 
POMOC YE o>). shdcecseececesas 2,641 
a 11,838 
DLT M.&P. 21,456 
0 LETS ae er 7,095 
Ge ee ne P: 4,927 
; : M. — 2,943 
Retford, Hast ;.,....:.... { P. 46,054 
) \E Ce is 1,007 
Pmedalan fo... sce. P; PeaT 2 
Aichmond (Surrey) .... 9,065 
tichmond (York) ... a ri 
1. Obes Sane M.&P. 6,080 
AC CGE) CS ae . 29,195 
8 CEU M.&P. 14,938 
1 DL); 3,791 
BCG) ca ncrscteveceliseites M. 2,080 
1 5 op 2,674 
(0G 6,325 
Lugby 206b50CG COREE REED OCEEEE 6,337 
to CS es 3,054 
PEROT eee sccsccvecls 8,049 
Pe 3 Mime P.. 353873 
ORR, 8 er visi 
M. 4,071 
Ay S0BDBO Sacer icck SR aae ne P. 8 554 l 
iaffron Waldon............ M. 5,911 








St, Albans, by its disfranchisement since the Census was taken, has become a Municipal 





Inhabited 
Houses. 


2,939 


1,307 

779 
2,143 
1,878 

965 
1,755 
1,072 


436 | 


552 
5,171 
559 
1,069 
2,496 


689 | 
1,903 | 
12,825 | 
1,209 


345 
11,348 
635 
927 


1,381 | 


583 | 
2,022 | 


4,098 
1,232 
792 
587 


9,643 | 


216 
313 
1,534 
843 
1,032 
1,345 


5,829 | 
2,549 | 


767 
434 
517 
1,269 
1,103 
569 
1,591 
768 
1,265 
726 
1,557 
L783 





' St; Albans* 














City, Borough, or Town. 


ee 
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Population. I 


F 2 


and Principal Towns 


nhabited 
Houses. 








Bead tazesshee M.&P. 7,000 1,361 

ist. Mean s...c..cae e: 2,041 431 
St useell te ms, 3,565 697 
be EVGIEIG 2 Oh ss ccccse: 14,866 Zyaok 
M. 6,525 1,403 

St. Ives (Cornwall). P. 9,872 2.003 
St: Ives (Hunts) .....i.: 3,522 730 
De INGOLS Si iisscasssiin. 2:951 603 

| Salford | M. 63,850 | 11,447 
1 a P. 85,108 | 15,342 

GROUT Sorts isesoncte Mere Ps 21,657 1°" oid 
NSELOMCHE cc sdocscavsvenscate’ 2.752 593 

P Said wie 1290%.2.2..d2 es M. 2,966 602 
i Sandwich and Deal .... P; 12,710 2,474 
| Scarborouglr.®.....:...00 M.&P. 12,915 2,838 
1S AP ho a 5,109 1,079 
M. 25503 481 

Shaftesbury ............ | P. 9,404 1,894 
PHECITIESS | sister: 8,549 1,458 
1S (2) (leds a M.& P. 135,310 | 27,099 
Shepton Mallet............ 3,885 825 

f SHOTUOENC: 2 esfisselscecd, 3,878 fhe 
| Shoreham, New ........ P; 30,553 5,421 
Shrewsbury’ :3.........0.0. M.&P. 19,681} 3,900 
MVEMMOUEH | tos cieseccenees 2,916 496 
MED EOM, och triielavcaigetet 4,962 979 
Sheatord. 247 <*..,..f ee 3,729 747 
Pmomana fo 8 cock 2,756 640 
| Southampton ............ M.&P: 35,305 | 5,749 
fF Southmolton ........ M. 4,482 929 
| South Petherton ........ 2,165 439 
DOMUMPOLE © i thcicceonesosts 4,765 878 

| South Shields ............ M.&P. 28;974| 3,439 
| Southwark oo... Ps -\EF2;803 ) O25 750 
P OUGIWELE oo Nc soceccsconce 33516 724 
PF Soumtwold ts): isc. M. 2,109 501 
| Sowerby Bridge ........ 4,365 867 
PSprditige Fh ects fae, 7,627 1,503 
S105) 0 8 eh ea ce 2 M.&P. 11,829 1,977 
DLT Geet er 2,430 469 
DAY DIOS {5.sAivesevens 20,760 3,670 

DS tamtord 27,5 8orcccvcck. M.&P: 8,933 1,616 
WUOCKPOTE Lt Mieciisiwey: M.&P: 53,835 | 10,568 
M. 1,867 342 
COCK LOW ARiesiscanns Tider 9,808 1,907 
| Stoke-upon-Trent P. 84,027 | 15,562 
‘1011 eee te ee 3,443 666 
SCOMEOTICZE: £75......000005. 7,847 | 1,523 

| Stowmarket .............0. 3,161 657 
PISOLatlOEG: oe. tstuacdlicn 10,586 1,817 
| Stratford-on-Avon ... M. Gore 694 
POUR MGE bee ahs vi nae tdenads P. 36,535 8,182 
Borough only. 
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Taste XVII.—Continued. 


Population and Number of Inhabited Houses in the Cities, Boroughs, and Principal Towns 
in England and Wales in 1851. 






































- City, Borough, or Town. Populatiou. ea. City, Borough, or Town. Population. es 
CT eee eee M. 6,043 | 1,280 | Wareham.................... P; 7;218 | 1,308 
@heierlanid M. 63,897 | 7,975 | Warminster ...........0...- 4,220 872 
oparagnene PL 67,894) Bolo arcs M.  22,894| 4,285 
Swaffham ween on 3656, (ye ocdigee oan eo" P. 23,363} 4,380 
Bre Awase:. 2865, cecnrsesnssn ty 2,014 ASO WV AE WICK Ps hh avers vet M.&P. 10,973 2,229 
PS ANSER, Mam deoncas coves kd Mi&-P.9 8Y,46) 1600) W Wattord joc. cccsceccks 3,800 790 
Swansea Dist. of Boros.| P. 45,123 | 8,491 | Wednesbury........:....... 11,914}. 2,189 
MrvdicaS ter vs sce cvsesverses. 2,927 592 | Wellingborough. ........ 5,061 1,055 
anions M. 4,059 826 | Wellington (Salop) .... 4,601 946 
cage PB: 8,655 | 1,760 | Wellington (Somerset) 3,920 766 
BPO COIN, & fariod isnessdareve P. VA 176 25045 BP RVells Cee taticces vascesssust M.&P. > 435736 906 
Baw i SbOCIIMEe: xdecowensses: P. 8,086 | 1,009 | Wells-next-the-Sea .... 3,633 836 
Pei pamouthy icors-ccsnenih ee) ee M. 6.5641 oa 
“Fee eee Mist R. eee OO Ba ee ee { P 4,434 935 
REM CCTUCIN: 4.00. eealeses deb oves M. 3,901 708 lw lock jj M. 18,728 3,810 
BRO SDMEY. sosnie fos eaotessecones CH ale SACOG, WPAN sa rae as anaes i| P. 20,588 | 4,165 
Tewkesbury ...ceeeeee M& P. 0 5,878 15274 1b Westbury ce. sscesss.ten-9- ? 7,029 1,535 
PIMAAHIVG . .Fadohace Soeninononsinoks ‘a 2,869 544 | Westminster................ P 241,611 | 24,755 
PECL OT scare cchadsesconceoes Moca P.- 24,075 844 | Weymouth and Mel- S 
Fe ae ee sis ere cabs Tews, }M.&P. 9,458) 1,722 
MNOCMS 6. g.0Facd8. se cteevnse 2,820 GOA PWV hitby ce sstchoseae ak P., 10,989 | 2,2308 
AG CE GOS coo kan di caaswone sine MIS&P. 12,1447 2518) § Whitchurch:.........0:. 3,619 142 4 
TOC rROTGEM  .sssises..c.+0s 4,532 O90 1 Whitehaven) ..c.icucccs. P. 18,916| 3,627 4% 
PO SVAN FH ip.20 bsp -2058ebc29s aia sil 563 4 Whitstable | ..s....0c..... 3,086 614 
NOE CRY c. AS so. tdnesvere se 79000) T5090 (PW DItClESEY: fake. sconssste0 5,472 1,239 
MOPTINSTOM Gi. J.00.0cser0eee M. 3,308 | GOO Veam <i asente vucdcoes M.&P. 31,941 5,686 
MROEMES rhaceiti Aecnansecnas-: M.&P. 4,419 D2e WN tOT Ioan entnaes sone 4,244 957 
MGOWCCSLEL) Aa. Gdsvetecene ones 2,478 Aefe WN TAGOWN fh. tah hctocvcesOoemn B. 8,607 1,721 
Tower Hamlets............ Pp. 539 Meo yA LO PVM DOING. x...1...-5 2,295 391 
PREANUIMCTE | Geksctuav ete voses0%s 6,519) 1187 § Winchcomb. .....:.. 02.000 2,002 429 
PNECCLAL Pie Gsdhesgnocdosoes 8,305 | 1,495 | Winchester ................ M.&P. 13,704 2,077 4 
Ss eae ne ee BL eae OO cE WMERGSOY (255 000....cc050c8 Ma P. 395996 1,417 
EEPOWDIIAGE: i .chcd.50..08-«3 LOZ. 22080 F Wirksworthy....).....00008 2,632 637 
SU UIGERMOED, chedees sac sadeseensasaes® M.&P. 10,733 |. 2,194 § Wisbeach ........0.:. 00... M. 10,594 2,141 
DOTA SE, fe nesesnteoee 4,539 ie  VNASUOIL homPersome. cciwecadee: P. 174 142 @ 
Tanbridge Wells .......:. 10,5 TSSOSA WENCY 2.2.s.csvsnots.oead 3,099 630 
DRAAESICY = eki.cijncs-c0-cs00: 3,608 658 | Wokingham................ 2202 469 
Pynemouth:..:.............] M.& P. 29,170 CNS: (eae ae M. 49,985 9,184 
ee fone tae cr 67433 | 1,249 | Wolverhampton ...f] "49/748 | 22/984 
Wp ping ham: p.13....-s000%0% 2,068 405 | Woodbridge .............6. 5,161 1,147 
HVC, FcdeanEadiaavasinsn are 2,091 490 | Woodstock ........ nxaite P. 7,983 1,623% 
MSIE geiinc. we deaeeta Moves ssh eeee! P. 1,479 BOO # Worcesteren, 2........0608 M.& P. 27,528)  os0ge 
TIREOXOCET Dosey. easesaoes ns: 3,468 Za © W OVINE TON: cocci. cccss.ce 5;85c 1,560 
Wide We aves ssnnuseoe 3,236 O27 AW OLESOD 6 sitiadancossoncseen: 6,058 Loe 
WiemtriOr } iva iadtvedov-onuses: 2,569 ASA VOL MINE oe crasesoosedtones 5,370 964 
es is M 220Gb: As SOde Et WEEXNAML 4 4e. sec... c0ea00cs Pp 16,714 1,262 
Sener ee: : Be 22208 ant, Regn he a ene, {| Me 3,588| 690 
Wallingford | M. 2,819 522 y >» Whipp 8) P. 7.179 1,441 
aS Ce se P. 8,064 | 1,635 | Wymondham ............ 2,970 685 
Wyeatcall bc asactcsensossecs M.&P. 25,680) 4,921 Vain OUb ire ciieevecasie M.&P. 30,879 6,886 
Waltham Abbey ........ DOU pad Gs EN COVE 65 ie cetcosaenestie 5,985 1,055. 
MABE Fn. te5.5.,6 2,951; 625 Fyn || M. 36,303) 7,077 
OO eee A882 HOe Monee eka tees PP.) 40,350) Wgyae 
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TABLE XVIII. 
‘opulation and Number of Inhabited Houses in the Cities, Burghs, and Principal Towns 
an Scotland in 1851, 


joTE.—The letters denote—M. Municipal limits; P. Parliamentary limits; and M. & P. Municipal and 
Parliamentary limits the same. 








i sh. or < Inhabited! sie Rae ae : ; Inhabited 
City, Burgh, or Town. Population. Wares ‘et City, Burgh, o Town, Population. ree 


ee i 




















— a 





en ce ee 








(BULLS Cals ee 5,086 462 








Adega | M. 53,808 | 3,839 
‘| "Sees een eet RB: Fil PO 7g tales Ales og | Luss p gare corn een te 2,706 240 
| Et 6 ee NP PASO PE, ZIO aL Benny Ae A i itese.sccegs 2,446 261 
Pfexandria ...s.-..........5.- 3,781 SOGT Dine wale ysis cisssvasdeee MisoPs..: 15990 314 
BOD: fs Soccetdstess Pcs 6,676 GASP FHOO NE tS ccsnccuantae Mi& P. . pe 
BMA edo eetiadceccedtcle 3,058 330 M. 4,59 VE 
Me 4570) 2g gare en er ama Aiea = 
| aga wn P, Sa DENE GL LBS i MLO tcdage 
anstruther Easter........ NE) BB FRG PONOO CEO GE PET. Sabie enoess oon P. 13,166-) 1,582 
unstruther Wester ve M.&P. 363 53 : Dumfries District ”) P. 22,752 3,151 
| eee M. 8,302 855 Brurlis™ Siyercscche. 
aaroy BS) "16,986 1734 4 yep M. 2,965 394 
BPATOSSAN .........s.ts.c00-. 2,071 CLOW Y oe eee ee Se P. 3,038 405 
wuchterarder ........:....... 2,520 325 | Dundee M. 61,449 | 3,548 
wuchtermuchty............ M. 2OES SE ES Miia dca Ml is cee ee 
M. 9,110} 1,040 | 49 O77 
RIMES es sua fetshs «Gs. capctign xs 1 P. 17,624 | 1.855 | Diwnferraling. 2. 535.5058 { P. 13,836 1,487 
uyr District of Burghs| P. 34,844 | 3,569 | Dunoon ow. 2,229 345 
sant M. 3557 Gl Danse UBAS cts 2,967 392 
iio eet Lice { P. 6,000 | 1,073 | Duntocher ...............- 2,446 183 
sannockburn............... 2,627 349 | tert { M. 1,610 198 
DAEINEA ©. cicssvescecssoedes 6,069 348 | Be ec A ee ere Lg 8,041 1,064 
BSS ooo asscce uch: 3,341 ood § Baplalerry hit Tienes M. 436 _89 
SS ee ee 1 te te | Edbarane or... j ee 3 ae 
servie or Inverbervie { Pp : Hs Wt M. 5,383 926 
| el S614 | sen | ae ee 1B 6,337 | 1,091 
oo 0 Sn ene eo P| 166 — Elgin District of A ate 3 « 
SorrowstOwnness ........ 2,645 ee © Shurets es 8.3,.8.00: } P. ae aed 
ee M. 4,515 a, 1653 becca eee nee Mag P= Sy752 949 
| > ait Bea hex 6,637 758 § Falkirk District a P. 42.038 4.104 
Broughtyferry ............ Dili AGO 4 SAB are NF. jc..5s. ; x 
ci) LEAS Gee er ane ei 2,189 DO2 p Polkland 3328 sscsssatace, M. 1,330 231 
tisland M. 2,029 242 4 Ferryport-on-Craig .... 2,05] 331 
| “SS aaeee B, DEN DOR Rota 1 OTe se Mie Pi gaa) ™iiioe 
valderbank .............6. 25872 206 | eee M. 3,339 690 
vampbeltown. ............ M.&P. 6,880 Ci Ee rs P. 3,468 718 
DE ceccassenoses $s, 2,845 Bboy | Portrose OKs hic, Mi. P.. «1,148 228 
DCUMC SE), 2.5. cesccsencd. 8,564 955 | Fraserburgh’................ 3,093 399 
\o Geng 2,238 2OW |b Galasielsoy oc. vascoseseeons 5,918 562 
Voupar-Angus ........00. 2,004 368 | Galloway, New  ....... M18 P. 447 88 
bE OS re M.&P. 1,247 ONG P Galeton, Mote. cscaaet. 2,538 293 
A Se 3,824 BOD A GTR Baba sieves song (ey 982 
0 TES a a M.&P. 1,988 ee? ett so... { M. 1Aeae 5,091. 
Sullen J M. 3: 86a 642 ; ee Wie ee P 329,097 Pees 
Cie a a arpa | 12 1,697 GPa GrOW RE aie te ccs 3,131 206 
OBS: 1 RBI visives oct: Dade Ps 605 PIO: Bb GreenGO yesessic.c: Nag P. ab,G8e Wiis 
Pmmnock, Old. .......... 2,395 BOO Pi eas! 4, M. »887 353 
um ’ ME. oe 596 addingtone ¢...5....+ ' P. 3.883 473 
UMMM asp cP obo Sbosed coats { P. 5,686 78] | | 

















_ re 
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TABLE XVILI.—Continued. 


Population and Mugen of Inhabited Houses in the Cities, Burghs, and Principal Towns 
~ . in Scotland in 1851, 


















































City, Burgh, or Town. Population, | Inhabited] City, Burgh, or Town. Population, _| Hahabited 
eR on by - Miah eno M. &P. 30,919| 2,084 
Ee iets aioe a 12,504 | 1,607 mae District of \ P. - nee fe 
BP PAMITIEOT .scjcsecessvesesee: M.&P. 9,630 DOTA. > BULINS « vscatsdsiersie: , z 3 
ar 6 Kv cancic cs axesevscndes viet 6,683 456 | Lennoxtown................ 3,108 229 
BAGICUSOULEM ..,..0<.0+-0000: 2,841 BO? WAU Haye iin. 0k nett 2,904 331 
PRICY. § shies oncsnxcesesnoess opto 5G4 A LAYER iiaisnicereedthes *, by 2,088 oa 

M. 1,164 Bene e s 507 
Inverary seed vereevccercrvess | Pp. 1,064 94 Linlithgow cn OGAGDG IAG a oer oe 
M. 878 159 | . , 
HAVELDELVIC Fisbiecseecsess { P. 934 171 | Lochmaben _......... = P. 1,092 222 
Inverkeithin M. 1,497 206 | Lochwinnoch ............ 2,271 213 
ye ray teeta { P. 1,852 | 240 | Maybole ic.cccscsceseceuss- 3,862 * 1 
M. 9,969 | 1,255 1 y, (loa. 14,328 , 
Es Re Dog ego ere eae i| Bp. 15,238] 1,473 
ae District of P. 20,386 | 3,212 ae District ot P. 49,106 5,159 
ae M. 2,084 316 | Musselburgh _............ M.&P. 7,092 890 
bo a { P. 2,264) 340 | ya, M. 3,401 646 
Revine M. 45790 | 233 1 trey Perea P. 2,977 562 
aus BP. 7,934 BTl a Neilston (kG ein uh 2,075 118 
M. 2,948 SLE | Newburgh: o.scjesi.se0.08 M. 2,638 292 
Jedburgh sss \ P. 3,615 402 | New Galloway ............ M. & P. 447 88 
POKDELOIUS cs0.crsersesecseres 5,872 BLE F Newlin icc .csccevccsseeeet 2.211 220 
ESS A See 2,101 446 | Newton Stewart ........ 2,599 411 
Sue epee 2467 | 230 | North Berwick {| 863) 138 
WGSDIENIE | sis. canceseseess0c3 3,399 TOG sb Oawes Me cm. ueestosctsa Me& P.- ~ 1742 156 

: M. 19,201} 1,374 | Old Cumnock ............ 2,395 360 
Se ect ox P.* 21,443} 1,652 | Paisley { M. 31,752 1,662 
Pememock Pistrict P. 43,365 | 3,263 | P. 47,952 | 2,647 

Of BUTS 5 ..vcecces PRCOD LESTE hie eB .Gowsoreonak M. 1,982 310 
SNGMTODINY, ~.iecesesser05.0000- M.&P. 1,862 251 Perth M. 14,681 1,170 
RENE (ee oi sat ossandanact 3,949 FUND et ramerie: Se 2 a OM { P, 23,835 1,991 
PSEWANTIDS -.....-..000060: 3,265 360 M 4,819 593 

~ Kincardine... 2607 bs Pi aa P. 7,298 886 

‘ M. ond 158 | Pittenweem ................ M. & BP. - 4.450 264 
2 prec eee 6,086| 387 
RISING NOR Ane ae eee on 2,590 389 | Port Glasgow ............ M.&P. 6,986 418 
WS EOL Eco ois vaoksoeee cocaenes M. & P. 476 Ol Ff Bortobella-s, cs.ccccc0ct Me Oe. | a, 4908 581 

: M. 5,093 B22 PRORESOY 5.8.25. ho osnces hick 2,062 |. . 42m 
Kirkcaldy r hss eee { P, 10,475 894 | er tee we M. 720 87 
Kirkcaldy District a Pp 22.808 | 2.495 | Da oot Ez, 1,198 142 

PREP OMA etc) ccosesss. 3 : id Pere M 2.728 295 
Kirkondbright M. 2.178) shaper ae P. 2.977 317 

eile: R. 2,687 B00: | F OMEOM ioe 5 ctlecchesteed 2,398 218 
Kirkintilloch,.......0..06. 6,342 D2) f RORDESAP .5..5.h...c0sevs0e. M. 6 6S. 7, Y04 632 

; M. 2,448 330 | ; M. 6,947 605 
eirtewall .ccisfissssssetss | P. 3.451 457 | Rutherglen .-0.0.).04..: 1 P. 6.514 563 
KGQVICMIUIT access sssccss one - on ise Seed aarten foe 4,730 599 
WAM ATK. <.sacssateassssveceies | ; , ss : 5,107 675 

P, 5,008 601 | St. Andrews District P 4 
“op lh rr: 9,924| -392 1 of Burghs ........... } - ° 16,878] 2408 
PANO. G.8 sii cain vocroennceasde> M.&P. 


1,105 | 194 | Saltcoats voecccccccecs. 4,338 537 


eet 
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TABLE XVIII.—Continued.. 


Population and Number of Inhabited Houses in the Cities, i. and Principal Towns 
an Scotland in 1851. 























Tahawiedr™ 























City, Burgh, or Town. Population. iniGass | City, Burgh, or Town. Population. ee 
| M. 1,884 282 ‘ M. 2,588 450 
penomihar ess, i P. 2.38] 339 | LE ee eee Oe { P. 2,049 349 
elicirlke 4.96 2 oc) oo tt M. 3,314 SSO EW RGESO Soddctideicatiicc. 2,908 417 
Bcevenstom..22..)....Aiircs 2,095 272 1 Tillicoultry > \.jiss....c63.: 3,217 268 
Btewartow 4.444.......06. 3,164 So La Bane Bo .e thas secc. sf neues 2,096 365 
Stirlin | M. 9,361 767 : Troon eee ee 2,404 200 
Seay ay Bice s (22,89F ) 1j9708 kW ehithorw i...06..jd05. M.&P. 1,652 291 
Stirling District of F een VE 1,514 71 
caren } P. 80,325 | 3,249 | Wick nnn iho Hae Be 
pronehavem 222... 2%. 3,240 484 | Wick District of - 
BLOnehoOUse: \!..;...../0005 2,086 Slob Barghen jt 27 } - Te, ¢99 
Brorno way. .i6c.....0c0 5. 2,391 PAN eee M. 2,232 339 
Pe. Me. SMTP) Ramee Ee . ce P. 2,121 323 
AME ACE aces assis ae Fe! PAN sake 
i PB. 5,738 793 | Wigtown District P 9.958 1.495 
Btrathaven:.....sicisoiclcis. 4,274 44970) « - Burehsec cna tes-cs i 4 Ee 
BCrOMMESS 20-........0c.-. 2,055) © S79") Wishawton 7.0 3,373 363 








TABLE 


XIX. 


Number of each class of Public Institutions in England and Wales, Scotland, and the Islands 
in the British connie and the Number of Persons cenit: ae in 1851. 





nae AND Wat ES. 














Persous Inhabiting them. 
























































Class of Institution. Number. 
Males. Females. Total. 
VUE AOIOS Oh cocactuvestersetacssnecs 152 40,829 Tal oo 48,567 
IW OLR B@USES © — oi ,iieisAc.cesscaess v0 716 63,303 _ 62,127 125,430 
LEP ORIOITS ©: Jann aie ae ee 162 21,964 ACT Oo 26,725 
Eanatie Asylumis «| 2,023... s.iec.: yi 8,354 9,787 18,141 
EOS Pb Pee ares roan wima cadasn ode sos 94 Lita © a 4,906 10,053 
Se AYUBEUEN Sess fede Missaigavecdarndutes eenbinns> 5Q7 24,814 L219 42,089 
SCOTLAND. 
| Bos AS 220 SB a i a Sr eine AR | 18 2,858 892 3,750 
Wiorknonudes.: 21 Ua Alin eds 26 2,929 3,203 5,202 
WrisGue..cs tsk. Bk CS REE yee See 92 2,541 1,573 4,1 14 
Brana ble Sy LUIS 4.0, sain .vdebyasine ois Ze 1,399 1,464 2,863 
PROS WRUNG 5 Ae vcnnscnivanaradainacs» Mon | 24 746 848 1,594 
BA SNEUINOES. 2 e008 13 sta) goes Seo neburaaises 66 2,369 2273 4,642 
IsLANDS IN THE BRITISH SEAS. 
Barracks. Pere iesetiad 4 1,146 470 1,616 
WY OVIGHOUSES fcr Tiihjdaseisdce Gadebes 4 454 466 920 
Prisons 3 88 dl 119 


CLCTOHEOO PAP reer rer OOOH rseeoaereee 
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TABLE XX. 
Births, Deaths, and the Excess of neo ie over Deaths, in England and 


ae ie the Twelve Years oe 1841 to 1852, “inclusive. 


























Births. Deaths. || Bxeess of 
Years we. 
Males. Females. | - Total. Males. Females. Total. Deaths. 

SAE keen 262,714 | 249,444 | 512,158 | 174,198 | 169,649 343,847 | 168,311 
Ito) EP As naesoononoe 265,204 | 252,535 | 517,739 | 176,594 | 172,925 | 349,519 | 168,220 
1 ol! be ae a 270,577 | 256,748 | 527,325 | 175,721 | 170,724 | 346,445 | 180,880 
LOVE Ae on eceaeae 277,436 | 263,327 | 540,763 | 181,126 | 175,807 | 356,933 183,830 
OA Ousacnces oe 278,418 | 265,103 | 543,521 | 177,529 | 171,837.| 349,366 | 194,155 
EBA... iccco.ce8 293,146 | 279,479 | 572,625 | 198,325 | 191,990 | 390,315 | 182,310 
OA Sivan 275,658 | 264,307 | 539,965 | 214,375 | 208,929 | 423,304 | 116,661 
OAS wo chsws sais 288,346 | 274,713 | 563,059 | 202,949 | 196,851 | 399,833 | 163,226 
EBA ci saceaesas 295,158 | 283,001 | 578,159 | 221,801 | 219,052 | 440,853 137,306 
PBOO. cscscene 302,834 | 290,588 | 593,422 | 186,459 | 182,527 | 368,986 | 224,436 
MESO cociuinesare ae 615,865 395,174 | 220,691 
TES deceased 407,938 | 216,233 











TABLE XXI. 


Limigration from Great Britain and Ireland in each Year from 1848 to 1852, 
enclusive, and the destination of the wean 





Deneton of Union aie: 





Australia and All other 


























hea eee ESS New Zealand. Places. aoa 
OCroneete.: Zog0 18 26,500 3,478 1,881 Di se ke 
TOIL A sea 22,924 43,660 2229 1 3% 70,686 
US45. a 31,803 08,038 830 | 2,330 93,501 
NGZe Ones: 43,439 82,239 2,047 1,826 129,851 
te Ue 109,680 142,154 4,949 1,487 258,270 
Tie ae) ssceoee 3a 065 188,233 23,904 4,887 248,089 
Titov) connne 415307 219,450 32 ot 6,490 299,498 
LOO eee 32,961 223,078 16,037 Salho 280,849 
Lisi) a 42,605 267,397 Zieooe 4,472 330,966 
Gee. 32,876 244,261 87,381 35749 368,764 











Tt would appear by the foregoing table that the number of 
emigrants sailmg from the United Kingdom in 1852 amounted, on 
an average, to upwards of a thousand a don Ny 


The amount voted by Parliament for taking the census of the 
United Kingdom was £170,000. 
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Statistics Relative to Nova Scotia in 1851. By Epwarp CHEsHire, 
Assistant Secretary. 


[Read before the Statistical Section of the British Association, at Hull, 
14th September, 1853.] 


Pusuic attention having been directed to the North American fisheries 
of late, I have thought it might not be uninteresting to lay before this 
Section a short sketch of Nova Scotia, compiled chiefly from the writings 
of McCulloch, into which has been introduced some recent statistics 
relating to that province, extracted from a document received from the 
Colonial Office, entitled “ Statistics of each County of the Province of 
Nova Scotia, exhibiting a view of the Population, Pursuits, Industry, 
and Resources of the country within each County of the Province; 
taken in 1851, by D. McCulloch, Esq., Secretary to the Board of 
Statistics.”* 

Nova Scotia was discovered by John Cabot in 1497. The French 
first settled in it, and called it Acadia; subsequently it fell under the 
English, having been granted by James I. to Sir W. Alexander in 
1627, and was named Nova Scotia. In 1632 it was restored to Irance 
by the treaty of St. Germains, but it subsequently several times changed 
masters, and was not finally established in the quiet possession of the 
British till 1758. At the peace of 1763 the boundaries of this colony 
were so defined as to include New Brunswick and Cape Breton, but 
in 1784 the former was made a separate government. Halifax is its 
capital, and the seat of government. 

The colony consists of an oblong-shaped peninsula, between lati- 
tude 43° and 46° north, and longitude 61° and 67° west, connected 
with New Brunswick by a low sandy isthmus, only fourteen miles 
across, and separated from Cape Breton by the narrow strait called the 
Gut of Canso. It is about 300 miles in length, and of very various 
breadth. Area about 15,620 square miles, one-fifth portion of which 
consists of lakes, rivers, and salt-water inlets. The coast line is ex- 
tremely irregular, forming numerous capes and bays. Rocks and 
islands fringe its shores, and the aspect of the entire Atlantic coast 1s 
extremely picturesque. Deep water is found, almost without ex- 
ception, close to the rocks and islands; and the peninsula presents, 
towards the Bay of Fundy, bold and almost precipitous cliffs. ‘The 
interior is intersected, in almost every direction, by streams, rivers, and 
lakes, but mostly of an inferior size. The peninsula has no elevation 
deserving the name of mountain, its highest point not rising more than 
700 feet above the sea. The east end of the peninsula possesses a 
deep rich soil, The barren tracts are chiefly of sand or clay, and con- 
tain extensive coal-fields. Tron is abundantly interspersed among the 
coal strata, and varieties of lead and copper ore are met with, though 
in smaller quantities. 

The climate of Nova Scotia, in respect to temperature, bears a 
general resemblance to that of Lower Canada, and is subject to the 
same great and sudden variations. The difference of temperature 


* This document, being purely statistical, could not be read in its original state, 
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within twenty-four hours often exceeds 50°. These changes, however, 
are less frequent and extreme in the interior. The severe weather 
usually sets in about the middle of December. The snow storms are 
very heavy, some having been known to continue for sixty or seventy 
hours without intermission. The severity of the weather ends late in 
March, when chill, damp east and north-east winds succeed, caused 
by the breaking-up, and passage along the coast, of vast fields of 
ice, from the Gulf of St. Lawrence. Hence the most disagreeable 
season in this country is from the vernal equinox to the end of April. 
A warm summer occupies nearly three months, dating from the early 
part of June, and, for the most part, is remarkable for a continuance 
of calm and serene weather. Autumn, the most beautiful season of 
the year, may vie with that of any other country; and in November 
there are days which, for beauty, warmth, and mildness, are equal to 
the loveliest mornings of an English May. Westerly and north-west 
winds are most prevalent; and the fine days bear to the wet days a 
proportion of 8 to 5. The extreme variations of temperature common 
in this country have not that injurious influence on health which one 
might naturally expect. Rheumatic and inflammatory complaints are 
more prevalent than any other, and a considerable annual mortality 
occurs from pulmonary consumption. Intermittent fevers, however, 
so common in Canada and the United States, are here wholly unknown; 
typhus occurs only in a mitigated form; and the ravages of the yellow 
fever have never been felt. Nova Scotia may, therefore, on the whole, 
be considered a healthy country. Its inhabitants often live to extreme 
age, many attaining ninety and even one hundred years. 

The subjoined table gives the census of the province in 1851, and 
exhibits the sex and age of the population :— 


TABLE I. ; 
Census of the Province of Nova Scotia in 1851. 





Age. 


















































ie Under 10. | 10 to 20. 20 to 380. 30 to 40. | 40 to 50. | Above 50. Total. 
Males ........ 44,000 | 33,791 | 20,277 | 14,615 | 10,616 | 14,378 | 137,677 
Females ...| 43,452 | 33,444 | 22,385 | 14,665 | 10,271 | 14,293 | 138,440 

Total...| 87,452 | 67,235 | 42,662 | 29,280 | 20,887 | 28,601 | 276,117 





The foregoing table indicates a remarkable equality between the 
sexes, except at the ages between 20 and 30, at which period the 
females preponderate over the males by rather more than 10 per cent. 
The great exertions of men at these ages to gain a livelihood, and to 
secure a settlement in life, added to the increased risk they incur by 
going out into the world, may possibly account for their diminished 
numbers at this period of life. 

The following table shows the condition or state of the population :— 
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Tasie Il. — 
Condition of the People. 





Males. Females, 





Marriediic cscs Pate Rol | WEAR TICE: fs cvcvcucniedescanneee 39,351 
WHGOWEPS! sc.ds a concocted 2,238 WY EMO WS io civiencvisae sanseeaniee 5,916 
Bachelorsy ssc.o.isvox kee 52,088 SiN atovs. we ),,......s000natene 49,721 
Boys (under 10) ..,..... 44,000 Girls, (under 10). onsass 43,452 

otal athe 137,677 Ma talonae wes 138,440 





The excess of widows over widowers, 3,678, or 160 per cent., 
probably arises in part from the risks incurred by the men, 10,000 in 
number, engaged in the fisheries. 

Bacio, it will be seen, exceed the spinsters by 2,367; conse- 
quently, spinsters are at a premium. 

The births, deaths, and marriages, in 1851, were as follows: 
births, 8,120; deaths, 2,802; marriages, 1,710. The great preponder- 
ance of births over deaths, no less than 5,218, or 190 per cent., is a 
striking indication of the thriving condition of the colony, 

The annexed table gives the profession, occupation, or calling of 
the inhabitants :— 


Tasxe IIT. 
Occupation, Pursuit, or Calling of a large portion of the Inhabitants. 





SLE OR Pee 288 DAGRIGES scculdagaliasess skint .ndsntaannn 31,604 
AWVES 7/520, stators. .beergeaceasees 143 Engaged in the fisheries........ 9,927 
LOS Ae eee 145 Registered seamen 2.01.4... 1,413 
Merchants and traders _........ 2,415 Employed: ab. $08. ....50. cabanas 3,961 
Employed in manufactories.... 3,200 Engaged in lumbering _........ 1,254 
MSC MARIOS LF. se5ciesssonetacs auacer 8,895 





It would appear, by this table, that the spiritual wants of the 
colony are well provided for, there being one clergyman to every thou- 
sand of the population; but a lawyer and a doctor only to every two 
thousand persons The farmers comprise one-ninth of the entire 
population. 

The subjoined table exhibits the number of afflicted persons in the 
colony :— 


TaBLe LV. 
Blind, Deaf and Dumb, Idiots, and Lunatics. 




























Blind. Deaf and Dumb, Idiots. Lunatics. Total. 
Males............ 74 rey 176 76 458 
90 BES 








831 














Cet enee 
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There is little to remark upon in the above table, except that deaf- 
ness and dumbness is 35 per cent. more prevalent among males than 


females, and idiocy 43 per cent. 
The next table gives the number of Indians and Coloured persons 


in the province :— 


TABLE V. 
Indians and Coloured Persons. 














Indians. Coloured Persons. Total. 
Males eadieoirent 524 2so2k 2,845 
HiOmGles “ycsssevconsnes oe 2,587 3,119 








Agriculture.—Nova Scotia is estimated to comprise somewhat more 
than 5,000,000 acres of land available for tillage; the proportion of land 
under cultivation at present being to the wilderness as 1 to 26. . The 
first large public grants of land appear to have been made in 1760, and 
in less than thirteen years from that time nearly 8,000,000 acres were 
granted to individuals or companies in England, in lots ranging from 
20,000 to 150,000 acres. These grants contained conditions of im- 
provement, but the grantees, after having incurred some expense in 
endeavouring to settle their extensive properties, abandoned the land 
to its few inhabitants, or suffered it to remain absolutely waste. 
Efforts made to escheat these lands to the crown were repeatedly 
bafiled by the influence of the absentee proprietors, and thus the pro- 
vince was, for a time, effectually closed against immigration either from 
England or the neighbouring colonies. Licensed occupiers, however, 
and squatters, have improved some portions of these tracts; and to 
them must be ascribed the progress made by the colony in population 
and agriculture. In regard to improved lands, the number of acres of 
dyked land, in 1851, was 40,012, and of other improved lands 799,310. 
The system of selling in lots, not exceeding 1,000 acres, was intro- 
duced in 1827; and the average price of unimproved land, in 1839, 
amounted to 2s. 8d. an acre. The quantity of land ungranted in 
Nova Scotia, in 1838, was estimated at about 2,500,000 acres, but of 
these not above one-eighth part was fit for tillage. The country, as 
respects the quantity of land and the state of agriculture, may be 
divided into three distinct sections: in the first division the soil is rich 
and productive; in the second it is extremely rocky, but good crops of 
wheat and grain are obtained in some places; and in the third the 
land is for the most part poor, and susceptible of little or no improve- 
ment. The crops usually cultivated are wheat, oats, and barley, with 
smaller quantities of peas, buckwheat, rye, &c. Potatoes are univer- 
sally cultivated, and form the staple article of food throughout the 
province; turnips are also raised in large quantities. 

The following table shows the annual yield of the respective 
crops:— 


_— 
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TABLE VI. 
Crops, Grain, and otherwise. 





WIRE'S ciuistinhcnssuted 297,157 bushels Peas and beans........ 21,638 bushels 
SAIC | iasgootsenest 05a E96 ,097. 53 Grass seeds .........00 Da OO be. ys 
REGO ratrcun sto saugosens 61,438. 5; POLACOESE  cicattoncciess 1,986,789 — 5, 
SE Sa RE fo Seen E, W3Se 457 =* 5, A AUG TR eee ean AOA ard we sis 
Buckswheat? 2s. 1/ O30 > %;. Oiher Lootss 655.5 ss Setar 35 
Hidian com o.008.56 Sap imum 3; HEY httrtircedistossocwnees 287,337 tons 





Hired labour is difficult to procure, and too expensive to allow of 
its adoption, except by the more wealthy. Labourers are usually 
hired during the six months of summer, for which they receive from 
150. to 182., with board and lodging. 

The products of the dairy are, butter 3,613,890 lbs.; and cheese, 
652,069 Ibs. 
Tasie VII. 





Live Stock. 
ER OUSES aa teW ian vie ossainss 22. (89 | SEC De i haucsagatigoutnas 282,180 
(Neat, Cat Glen. in. cccecwsdeaess 156,857 SiWEMel eo ns0i Maodevosccesesuce ASRS: 
TMETICWAGOWS:  cesciassansoateece 86,856 











The forests of Nova Scotia abound with good timber: pine and 
birch, oak, beech, ash, and maple, are the most common trees; and 
many of the inhabitants have, for years, been supported by the timber 
trade. The exports of timber in 1837 were valued at 143,7362. The 
principal wild animals of the province are the moose-deer, carriboo, 
bear, loup-cervier, fox, martin, otter, mink, and squirrel, but the 
number of animals has, of late, greatly decreased. The rivers abound 
with varieties of fresh-water fish, besides which, cod, herrings, mackerel, 
haubert, and other kinds of sea-fish are found in the deep bays of the 
coast. The inhabitants share in the whale, seal, and cod fisheries; 
and this branch of industry has for some years been on the increase. 
The fish of all sorts, chiefly cod, exported in 1837, was valued at 
181,960/., besides which the exports of train-oil were estimated at 
20,2801. 

The subjoined table, relating to the fisheries, will be read with 
interest at the present time :— 


TasiLEe VIII. 





Fisheries in 1851. 
IN@SSE1S: CHAPLOYVEC. 23. i05.ccscecseesene 812 Quantity of fish oil.....3......... 189,250* 
A OMINAGSS + O80 ssa tres igesiscdNlaosionde 43,333 Waltic of Gitto TH Lo sfeccscccccoess 17,754 
VOM Gon teHh css rst isisediesictes be ccadde 3,68] Quantity of dry fish cured .... 196,434* 
Bdatsemployed.,.iisis...cssccesenese 5,161 Salmo in’ Darrels ici... 1,669 
WMO 8555 assed cad sisoh 6,713 Sala uc. cae oheraadtmnitnanedgammadrsoasinge 3,536 
Quantity of smoked herrings 15,409* | Mackerel... esses 100,047 
Valnevon ditto: in %3).0.05..8%..3 217,270 POEMS eye oj0sasoon di nenone ecaiey 53,200 
Nets and ‘seines...,...........; mR: 30,154 ERLEAVEVES: .cdalsovudede ch ckeadhontucetes 5,343 








* Tn the returns there is nothing to show what these numbers indicate. 


Sota 
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An important branch of employment in Nova Scotia is mining. 
Coal and iron are abundant, as has been before stated. The total value 
of the coal produced in Nova Scotia, in 1839, amounted to 25,0002. 
Gypsum abounds in the west districts, and is highly prized in the 
United States as manure; the quantity exported thither from Nova 
Scotia, in 1837, amounted to 22,326 tons, valued at 6,738. 

The annexed table gives the present yield of the mines, &c, :— 


Taste IX. 
Coals, Lime, Bricks, and Gypsum. 






Coal raised, in chaldrons ... 114,992 Gypsum quarried, in tons ........ 79,795 
Baskets of lime burnt ........ 28,603 Value Of GitlO I. Bons snes 10,498 
Walile ot ditto in — e504 4,433 Grindstones quarried, in tons.... 37,540 
Britke made =... .cscadciceciete 2,845,400 Value of ditto in #uscsccscccccesees 5,857 
Value of ditto in £  .......000 Ssett 





The two following tables relate to the manufactures of the colony, 
by which it will be seen that hand-looms are very numerous, and that 
grist and saw-mills and tanneries abound ;— 




















TABLE X. 
Manufactures. 
Mills, Factories, &c. Number. | Value in &. Hands Employed. 

SAW EMU S sc yaa rig. raisaiisyeeeas oa hee 1,153 89,869 1,786 
Moist mails: 50th ic ccs ctcaeeecee ns 398 72,649 437 
Steam mills or factories ............ 10 ess ae 
Patneries Sh eeic aid 237 26,762 374 
Foundries) iegitiidct soda 9 12,900 138 
Weaving and carding establish- 

TAACTNES 22 AB a kt ce cbccd Racine } on see oe) 
MLA LOOWUS J. c5.toasacosiss Gazecassi ce 11,096 24,486 si 
Breweries and distilleries ........ 17 6,032 42 
ther factoriés 855/022 ee iS | 14,382 185 





Tron smelted... ... in tons 400 Agricultural implements, value 

Valuc.of ditto, .......... in£ 4,635 ae Sipe 2 Sais Se ae } a 
Value of castings ........ do. 3,486 Chairs and cabinet ware.... do. 11,155 
NAMED so 2ed scssncseneestors in yds. 219,352 NGar Pinos nae ee do. 9,491 
Falled cloth ...:0:.5..65..5 do. 119,698 Other wooden ware............ do. 19,234 
Cloth not fulled ...,.... do. 790,104 Boots and shoes .........és6600: do. 73,654 
IWRC MCENTIQUUOR ciaes a caeae.. vee: ingalls. 78,076 Meat bOR secs scat enaene do. 52,625 
Distilled liquor............ do. 11,900 SO). 2h Siuialataanamneeaes do. 28;277 
IWEAPlO BUCA Ecce. ns. in lbs. 110,441 Candles \.\.....2) hac weenie 21;216 





The position of Nova Scotia gives it great commercial advantages; 
and its trade, especially with the United States, has been for some 
years steadily on the increase. The exports, chiefly to Canada, the’ 
United States, and Great Britain, consist of fish and fish-oil, timber, 


coals, &c,; the whole being valued, in 1837, at 478,461/. The im- 
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ports, during the same year, comprised corn and flour, British manu- 
factures, colonial produce, &c., and were valued at 790,7651. The 
trade principally centres in Halifax, the capital. ate | 

Subjoined is a table showing the number of ships, and their tonnage, 
which entered and Jeft the ports of Nova Scotia in 1839 :— 


TABLE XI, 
Shipping. 


























| Hinteread ee | ‘Giesitee Ontwands: 
Countries. eee, Ae ee 

Ships. Tonnage. | ° Ships. Tonnage. 

Great Britain................ 97 27,886 102 29,739 
British Colonies ........ 2:0 57 149,631 2,815 Peay. 
United States ............ T,28) 136,580 1,266 139,427 
Praesens): 05s .cstee 181 18,039 49 5,299 
Peal s.s.vac. oc | 4,006 332,136 4,932 354,177 





The number of vessels built in 1851 was 486, (tonnage 57,776,) 
and the number of boats 2,654. The means of internal communica- 
tion have been much improved within the last few years, and a water 
communication has been effected between Halifax and Windsor; but 
the want of such communication is severely felt in the interior 
settlements. ; 

The constitution of Nova Scotia is a representative provincial 
government. The Lieutenant-Governor, who is subordinate to the 
Governor-General of British North America, is commander within the 
province; and the supreme civil as well as military authority under 
him, is a council of twelve members, of whom the bishop and chief 
justice are members ew officio, and the rest appointed by the Crown. 
The legislative assembly consists of a body of forty-one members, 
elected by 40s. freeholders. It is elected, like the British House of 
Commons, for seven years, but may be prorogued or dissolved by 
the Lieutenant-Governor. It meets every year, and all money bills 
must originate in this assembly; other bills require the consent of the 
Governor and council before they become law. Tor the purposes of 
election, Nova Scotia is divided into ten counties. ‘The counties have 
two members each, and the other representatives are returned by the 
towns. Justice is administered by a Court of Queen’s Bench, sitting 
at Halifax, and by district courts in the different counties. The 
common and statute law of England are in force. The laws are, on 
the whole, considered judicious, and, as far as they go, calculated to 
promote the prosperity of the colony, but the harmony of society is 
too often broken by a love of litigation. 

The revenue, amounting to upwards of 60,000/., is chiefly raised 
by duties of 23 per cent. ad valorem on property generally. Taxation 
is extremely light; the cost of defence being defrayed by Great Britain, 
and the inhabitants being burdened only with the civil government and 
local improvements. The military force consists of three regiments of 
the line, the expense of whose maintenance in England is estimated at 
about 120,000/. a-year. 

The Church of England is the established religion, and in 1838 the 
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colony was divided into thirty-two parishes, each of which had a rector 
salaried by the Crown, or by the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel. Nova Scotia was made a bishopric in 1787, the diocese ex- 
tending over New Brunswick and Prince Edward's Island, Newfound- 
land, and the Bermudas. 

The subjoined table exhibits the various religious denominations 
into which the inhabitants of the province were divided in 1851 :— 


Taste XII. 
Religious Denominations. 








Churehtof Miagland .....05.0203..000008 36,482 WWethodists, 2... todas eae Relendee 23,596 
ROMANCE athOlies — 5...05....-0000rdens 69,634 Coneregatiomalists:2...5... 05. ...0ee 2,639 
KIRROF SCOMSU socescesencscccneorssens 18,867 Umiversalists 0. 2. soca 580 
Presbyterian Church of neve 28.767 AERO ONS. Gs, shen ar sunt cane aseeeorss 4,087 

SCO eta aide inancastnntureres | : AMMA NTT ANTS 2a sours caee cess soneresaeaee 101 
PCC MCMC sp desensecugusdienseeandseass 25,280 Ci ISTE (3 PR Ae et RR fettl 2 188 
| Seg (CL hal easel nee rn eS 42,243 Other Denominations................ B204 


a 





It will be observed that one-eighth only of the population follow 
the persuasion of the established Church of the colony; that one-fourth 
are Roman Catholics; the remaining five-eighths of the population 
being comprised of upwards of ten other religious denominations, to 
each of which a complete toleration is granted. The number of 
churches is 567, or about 1 to every 500 persons, It has before been 
shown that each clergyman has a charge of 1,000 persons, consequently 
each has to serve two churches. The number of schools is 1,096, and 
of scholars 31,354. The principal college devoted to education is 
Windsor College, which is partly supported by the provincial govern- 
ment and partly by subscription. :' 

The annexed table gives the number of houses and buildings in the 
colony, distinguishing the inhabited from the uninhabited; also the 
number of families, &c. 

TaBLeE XIII. 


flouses, Buildings, &c. 





Tnhabited NOuUsess, .ssdss.>.0.susecueees 41,455 Pauperse ie .ieh.. aidcint ag: 1,072 
Pamiltes .....eeessreeeseseeneecseenes 45,541 Ratepayers <setestet wscsrcoge 38,388 
Uninhabited houses we. 2,028 Probable value of real es- 

Bets: building. 2347 iAtetiny ae ee eee Fae j = 


Stores, barns, and outhouses.... 52,758 





The inhabited houses give one to every seven of the population; 
a number a little in excess of that which obtains in England and 
Wales, where there are only 5°5 persons to a house. 
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MISCELLANEA. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE STATISTICAL SOCIETY. 


Seventh Ordinary Meeting. 
Monday, the 16th day of May, 1853. 
Sir John P Boileau, Bart., V.P., in the Chair, 
The following gentlemen were elected Fellows of the Society :— 
Edward Horsman, Esq. | James Meikle, Esq. 

The following Paper was read :— 

“On the Immediate and Remote Effect of the Remission of 
Customs and Excise Duties on the Productiveness of those Branches 
of the Revenue.” Communicated by Dr. Guy. 

Eighth Ordinary Meeting. 
Monday, the 20th day of June, 1853. — 
The Right Hon. Holt Mackenzie, V.P., in the Chair. 


William Beverley, Esq., was elected a Fellow of the Society. . 
The following Paper was read :— 


“On Freehold Land Socicties.”. By Thomas Beggs, F.S8.8. 
first Ordinary Meeting. 
Monday, the 21st day of November, 1358. 
The Rev. E. Wyatt-Edgell, V.P., in the Chair. 


The following gentlemen were elected Fellows of the Society :— 


Captain B. J. Bell. E. J. Farren, Esq. 
W. P. Clirehugh, Esq. C. T. Lewis, Esq. 
P, M. Dove, Esq. The Hon. William Napier. 


The following Paper was read :— 


“ Resume of the Statistical Congress held at Brussels, September 
11th, 1853, for the purpose of introducing unity in the Statistical 
Documents of all Countries.” By Leone Levi, Esq. 


Second Ordinary Meeting. 
Monday, the 19th day of December, 1858. 
The Rev. E. Wyatt Edgell, V.P., in the Chair. 


The following gentlemen were elected Fellows of the Society :— 


G. P. Bidder, Esq. C. L. Lawson, Esq. 
David Chisholm, Esq. John Lee, LL.D. 
Arthur Gurney, Esq. Alfred Waddilove, D.C.L. 


The following Paper was read :— 


“On the Duration of Life among Medical Men.” By WA. Gay, 
M.B. 3 Es " 
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THE MARRIAGES, BIRTHS, AND DEATHS, 
REGISTERED IN THE DIVISIONS, COUNTIES, anp DISTRICTS or ENGLAND, 


The Marriages for the Quarter ended June, 1853, and the Births and 
Deaths for the Quarter ended September, 1853, 


AS PUBLISHED BY ‘AUTHORITY OF THE REGISTRAR-GENERAL. 


This return comprises the births and deaths registered by 2,191 registrars in all the 
districts of England during the Summer quarter ended September 30th, 1853; and 
the marriages in 12,039 churches or chapels, about 3,424 registered places of 
worship unconnected with the Established Church, and 625 superintendent regis- 
trars’ offices, in the quarter that ended June 30th, 1853. 

The return of marriages is not complete; but the defects are inconsiderable, and 
approximative numbers have been supplied from the records of previous years. 

The marriages exceeded the average in the quarter ended in June. For the quarter 
that ended in September 30th the births have also been above the average number, 
while the deaths have been fewer than is usual in proportion to the population. The 
mortality of the town population has experienced a marked diminution during the 
summer; but one town has suffered severely, and others are threatened by Asiatic 
cholera. ; 

Marriaces.—40,335 marriages were celebrated in the quarter that ended in 
June, 1853; a number exceeding by 328 the marriages in the corresponding quarter 
of the previous year. The marriages in the spring quarter have thus gradually risen 
from 30,048 in 1842 to 40,335 in 1853. The increase of marriages within the last 
five years is particularly conspicuous in London, Cornwall, Staffordshire, Cheshire, 
Monmouthshire, and South Wales. 


Marriages, Births, and Deaths, returned in the Years 1841-53 and in the Quarters 
| of those Years. 





YEARS...... 1841 | 1842 | 1843. | 1844 | 1845 | 1846 | 1847 | 1848 | 1849 | 1850 | 1851*| 1852 | 1853 
























































Marriages ...... 122496/118825 |123818 182249|143743}145664/135845 138230 14.1883]152744 154206 158489 
ABTS oy araee eno 512158)517789)/527325 | 540763 [54352] [572625539965 |563059/578159/593422/615865|624171 : 
Deaths  ssceesva: 343847 |849519|346445/356933 13493661390315|4.23304/39983314408391368995/3951741407938) ... 
MARRIAGES. 
Quarters ended 
the last day of 

IMIEIREID saseenodonen 24447 25860) 25285} 26387) 29551) 81417) 27480} 28398] 28429] 30567] 327241 32933} 35014 
SHOU hean Bae Oe 82551 30048) 31113} 34268) 35300) 37111; 35197] 34721] 35844} 39204] 38635] 40007) 40335 
September ...... 99397 27288 28847) 81675} 35008) 35070) 32439] 32995| 83874] 37636! 37316] 38291) ... 
December ..:... 36101} 35629) 38573] 39919] 48889] 42066) 40729] 42116] 43736] 45337] 45531} 47208 

a ae ONE eee! SPs! eM eM Oh Ree eae hee 

BIRTHS. 
; 2 
| 

March ccccoccocees 133720 1356151136887 143578' 143080) 145108 146453) 1397361153772|144551/157286| 161776) 161598 
Tie, eee 129884 134096) 131279 136941 136853)149450/189072!149760/153693 155865!159073/159136 158718 
September ...... 123868 123296 128161}130078/132369 138718 /127173 140359) 135223)146911)150594)151193|147581 
December ...... 124686) 124732) 131048! 130166)181219 since Rani: 183204/1354.71|146095}148912/152066! . 

oe a ee ae ee ee ee ee ee 

DEATHS. 

Mar chucecseie: .| 99068} 96314) 94926)101024' 104664] 89484!1196721120039 105870! 984301105306) 106682/118241 
GHUTLE casey ccersubon 86134 86538 87234 85337) 89149} 902311106718] 99727/102153] 92871) 99468 100813 107861 
Sepucmiper’ Jvc. 7544C) 82339] 76792} 79708) 74872101663] 93435) 87638 185227! 85849) 91381/100497] 92382 
December ...... 83204] 84828) 87493) 90864! 80681)108937|103479| 92436 97589] 91845! 99019} 99946 





a RN 





* The numbers up to 1851 have appeared in the Annual Reports, 
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Brrtus.——147,581 births were registered in the quarter ended September 30th. 
This is above the average number, but it is less by 3,612 than the numbers (151,193) 
which were registered in the corresponding quarter of 1852. The decrease is, 
singularly enough, observable in every county except Middlesex, Surrey, Cornwall, 
Staffordshire, Rutlandshire, Cheshire, Lancashire, Cumberland, and Monmouthshire. 

INcREASE oF PopuLaTion.—As 147,581 births and only 92,332 deaths were 
registered, a balance of 55,249 remains in the population. The births and deaths 
are not registered in Scotland and Ireland, as they are in nearly all other civilized 
countries, so that the increase of the population of the United Kingdom cannot be 
ascertained; but if the excess of births in those divisions of the United Kingdom bears 
the same proportion to the population as it does in England and Wales, the increase by 
natural causes must be about 83,000. But 87,467 emigrants sailed from the ports 
of the United Kingdom, at which there are Government Emigration Agents, in the 
quarter ended September 30th, 1853; so that allowing on one hand for births 
unregistered, on the other for emigrants unreturned, it is probable that the popula- 
tion of the United Kingdom has declined rather than increased during the summer. 
13,623 of the emigrants sailed from London, Plymouth, and Southampton; 63,600 
from Liverpool; 2,807 from Glasgow and Greenock; 7,437 from Irish ports.* As 
a large proportion of the emigrants from Liverpool, as well as from the Irish ports, 


England+;~-Annual Rate, per cent., of Marriage, Birth, and Death, during the 
Years 1843-53, and the Quarters of those Years. 









Estimated Population 


of England in thou- ~ ‘ ie 
cactetttt 16318 | 16516 | 16716 | 16919 | 17124 | 17331 117541 | 17764 | 17977 


of each Year......... 


18195) ... {18195 


’ 





ee re | es | ef ee | | | ee | — | — | — ee ae 






































YEARS anise »..| 1843 | 1844 | 1845 | 1846 | 1847 | 1848 | 1849 | 1850 | 1851 | 1852 tyes 1853 
BEATTIALCS coesisscaveacreses “7591 -°801} :860{ °861| °793! -7981 °809 °881} °828 pd 
PEMIRULIG es case stasthiscet eens 3-232 13 °274) 3-251 | 3-385 | 3-153 | 3-249} 3-296 | 3°343 | 3-426 13°472 | 3°308 aco 
CALLS cae tee iesivcs: 2-123 | 2°161 | 2-090 | 2:°307 | 2-472 | 2-307 | 2°518 | 2°078 | 2°198 | 2°269 |} 2°252 + 

MARRIAGES. 
Quarters ended the last 
day of 
REALE cosh se. ceaeceneuvces "G50. (Gasol o757 I) C6bbN 2664 SGOl 4) (702i) “74049 2730) 8691 0-776 
MELEE Rc aceeentis ac os caerct is "767 | ‘8341 «8491 +882) °8261 °805] °822] °888| °864} °883| °842 | -891 
PEPLemMberni...si> ab Manes Ol “760! “S80 -822 “Joly “Foo | “7661 °840) °823) "834 “7388 ADA 
MOCUDED i ysessziseviasers -934} °95511°088) 983) °940] :961} -986;1:°010}1-:001}1°088; -985 is 
BIRTHS. 
BRATCH .cadisiitriveassncvns 3-490 | 3507 3:491 | 3°498 |3°488 | 3°252|3°575 | 3°321 13 '°56713°585 | 3°470 |3 581 
MNO 7954 ssyanthdivn is ears 3234] 3-334) 3°291 18°55113°265 1 3°474| 3 °523 1 3°538013°557)3°516| 3°428 13-507 
DEPCCMIDEL ccisieesesecees 3:1141 3 :123 | 3-140] 3-251 | 2-945 | 3°21 | 8-056) 3-281 13 °32113°294) 8°174 13-215 
December.siai isi: re 3°174) 8-105 138-103 | 3°256 12 :988'| 3 °088.3.:0538 13 °253)) 3-274: 3°345) 3°155 ute 
DEATHS, 
| 
rn viseess| 2°878 | 2°467 | 2°554 | 2-157 | 2°850 | 2-794 | 2°462 | 2-261 | 2-388 | 2°364| 2°467 |2°620 
MMEEDNC He seh vcotascoe ss sieapts 2°149 | 2°077 | 2-144] 2:144.12°506 | 2°313 | 2-341 | 2-107 | 2°224 | 2°227 | 2°223 |2°383 
eptember ...scssesceces. 1°866 | 1-913 | 1°776 | 2°382 | 2‘163 }2°005 |3°05711°917 | 2°017 | 2°190} 2°129 |2°012 
908 | 2°545 | 2°389 12-108 |2°199 | 2-045 | 2°17712°196} 2°186 welt 


MGCOMDETS..05<c8ascecoesss 2°119 | 2:175 | 1° 


+ The table may be read thus, without reference to the decimal points :—In the year 1848, to 100,000 of the 
| population of England there were 798 marriages, 3,249 births, and 2,307 deaths registered, The aunual rates of 

marriage in each of the four quarters were ‘661, ‘805, "755, and ‘961 per cent.; the rates of death 2-794, 2°318, 
2°005, and 2°108 per cent. In reading the population on the first line add three ciphers (000). The three 
months January, February, March, contain 90, in leap year 91 days; the three months April, May, June, 91 


days ; each of the two last quarters of the year 92 days. For this inequality a correction has been made in the 
calculation. 


* Return with which the Registrar-General has been favoured by the Emigration 
Commissioners. 
3 G 2 
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are natives of Ireland, it follows that the population of Ireland is decreasing, and 
that the population of England is slowly increasing, while the contributions of both 
countries within the last three years to the colonial plantations are without example. 





Prices oF Provisions.—It will be seen in the annexed table that the prices of 
the chief articles of food are much higher than they were in the corresponding quarter 
of the last year; the rise in the price of wheat is 26, mutton 23, beef 24, potatoes 31 


per cent. J . 
The rate of wages has been.raised in several trades, and, at the same time, the 


labourers and artizans have been more fully employed. 


The Average Prices of Consols, of Wheat, Meat, and Potatoes, also the Average 
Quantity of Wheat sold and imported Weekly, in each of the nine Quarters ended 





Quarters 
ended 


1851 
Sept. 30. 


Dee 
vue 


1852 
Mar. 31. 


~ June 30. 
Sept. 30. 
Dee. 31. 
1853 
Mar. 31. 


June 30. 


Sept. 30./ 


September 30th, 1853. 


31. | 











Wheat sold in | 
the 290 Cities} Wheat Flour 
and Towns in| entered for 


Average Bs 
Price Average England Home Con- 
of Price of and Wales | sumption at 


Wheat per 
Consols Quarter in 
(for England 
Money.)! and Wales. 
Average Number of Quarters 
weekly. 


Chief Ports of 


making 
Great Britain. 


Returns. 


poe eee 








963 | 40s. 7d. 74,714 | 91,040 
977 | 36s.7d. | 109,506 | 47,986 
972 | 40s.10d.|. 95,532 | 27,540 
998 |40s.10d.| 87,949 | 54,675 
100 | 41s. 20-1 78,712 | “67,912 
100% | 40s. 5d.| 111,224 | 72,870 
993 | 45s. 7d.| 95,115 | 63,530 
1004 | 44s. 6d.| 84,559 | 82,623 
97 |5ls.10d.| 86,087 | 120,020 





Wheat and 


Average Prices 
of Meat per |b. at 
Leadenhall 
and Newgate Markets 
(by the Carcase). 


Beef. 


3a.—5d. 
Mean 4d. 


3d.—5d. 
Mean 4d. 


3id.—Sd. 
Mean 41d. 


33d.—43d. 


Mean 4d. 
3id.—5d. 
Mean 4id. 

3d.—5d. 
Mean 4d. 


38d.—5id. 


Mean 424d. 
4d.—bd#d. 
Mean 44d. 
43d.—6d. 
Mean 52d. 





Mutton. 


3$d.—5#d. 
Mean 42d. 
3$d.—53d. 
Mean 42d. 
33d.—53d, 
Mean 42d. 


33d.—5}d. 
Mean 43d. 


4d.—6d. 
Mean 5d. 
44d.—6id. 


Mean 54d, 


43d.—6id. 
Mean 52d. 


5d.—63d. 
Mean 52d. 


5d —73d. 


Mean 62d. 














Average Prices of 
Potatoes 
(York Regents) 
per Ton at 
Waterside 
Market, 
Southwark. 


90s.—110s. 
Mean 100s. 


65s.—75s. 
Mean 70s. 
60s.—80s, 
Mean 70s. 
85s.—110s. 
Mean 97s. 6d. 


80s.—100s. 
Mean 90s. 


90s.—120s. 

Mean 105s. 
110s.—145s. 
Mean 127s.6d. 


110s.—145s. 
Mean 127s. 6d. 


110s.—125s. 
Mean 117s. 6d. 


Note.—The total number of quarters of wheat sold in England and Wales for the 13 weeks 
endod September 30th, 1851, was 971,276; for the 13 weeks ended December 31st, 1,423,582; 
for the 13 weeks ended March 31st, 1852, 1,241,921; for the 13 weeks ended June 30th, 
1,143,339; for the 13 weeks ended September 30th, 1,023,251; for the 13 weeks ended 
December 31st, 1,445,906; for the 13 weeks ended March 31st, 1853, 1,236,493; for the 13 
weeks ended June 30th, 1853, 1,099,261; for the 13 weeks ended Sept. 30th, 1853, 1,119,128. 
‘The total number of quarters entered for Home Consumption was, respectively, 1,183,523; 
671,803; 358,024; 710,780; 882,850; 947,310; 825,886; 1,074,095; and 1,560,255 ; the 
second total, however, embraces the returns of 14 weeks. 


Sea a YL ENTS ET 


The low temperature, the excess of rain, the cloudy sky, and the other meteoro- 


Bonnet 





se 
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logical phenomena of the quarter are ably described by Mr. Glaisher. 
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STATE OF THE PuBLic HEALTH.—92,332 deaths have been registered during the 
quarter, a number less by 8,165 than the number of persons (100,497) whose deaths 
were recorded in the summer quarter of 1852. The depression of the mortality 
extended over nearly every county except Durham and Northumberland, and, indeed, 
over all except a few districts of those counties. 

A similar depression of the mortality was observed in the summer quarter of 
1848, immediately before the outbreak of the epidemic cholera. 

The mortality during the quarter, of the districts comprising the chief towns and 
a population of 7,795,882, was at the rate of 2°4 per cent. per annum nearly; the 
mortality of the districts of small towns and country parishes was at the rate of 1'7 
per cent. The average rates are higher, or 2'6 and 1°9 per cent. 

The number of deaths in London was 12,918, which is below the average. The 
deaths by zymotic disease were 3,456, including 1,232 by diarrhoea and 137 by 
cholera. The deaths by diarrhoea were 2Q0 less than in either of the summer quar- 
ters of the preceding years; and the deaths from cholera did not exceed the average 
of the three preceding summer quarters. 585 deaths were referred to typhus; and 
over the country scarlatina prevailed with great severity in several districts. The 
local epidemics are indicated in the Registrar’s reports. 

The appearance of the Asiatic cholera in London, and the terrific mortality which 
it has occasioned within a few weeks in the North of England, are of such importance 
as to demand the whole of our attention. 

As a means of guidance and a basis of reasoning it may be useful to present here 
a brief summary of the facts which regulated the course of the epidemic that broke 
out five years ago. 


Deaths in the Spring Quarters. 





1843 | 1844 | 1845 | 1846 | 1847 1818 | 1849 | 1850 |1851| 1852 |, 5081} 1853 


| | = | 











comprising _ the 
chief towns ...... 
In 508 ot 


In 117 Districts, 
} 78159142777 |46061| 51635) 474986) 47645 


36953 38933 36139} 51405/49479 43445 


comprising chiefly 
small towns and 
country parishes 


39839/40775|38733) 5025343956 44317) 57205|/43267/45589| 48862) 452751] 44675 




















Fotal....4i... 176792) 79708)74872|101663 93435) 87762 Sie 100497 























927737} 92320 








: = 

Population Enumerated. | Annual Annual 
ae). : Deaths | Ratecf | Rate of 

in 10 Mortality | Mortality 


Summer of 10 in the 
June 6-7th, March 31st, Quarters, | Summer Summer 
1841. 1851. 1848-52. | Quarters, | Quarter 
1843-52. 1853. 


In 117 Districts, com- | 
prising the chief 6,612,958 7,795,882 | 474,986 | 2°603 2°390 
COWS: scssess hscduaanatae | 

In 508 Districts, com- 5 
prising chiefly small | 
towns and country | 
PARISHOS ii... .Sdeccaneoes 





9,301,190 | 10,126,886 | 452,751) 1°850 1:744 





All England ....... 15,914,148 | 17,922,768 








927,737 | 2°128 | 2-012 
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MORTALITY OF THE METROPOLIS. 


A Table of the Deaths in London from all Causes, Registered in the September 
Quarters of the Four Years, 1850-53. 


: Quarters ended Sept., 
CAUSES OF DEATH. 

























1850 | 1851 | 1852 | 1853 


ATL CAUSES .....ccccevrsovesceaeverees fll, 878 | 12,887 {13,111 [12,918 
SPECIFIED CAUSES oiecesecceesees 11,520 }12,837 |18,007 |12,778 














I. Zymotic Diseases ......} 3,011 3,456 
Sporadic Diseases: 
TI. Dromsy, Capeet, and ae 
other Diseases 0 
uncertain or vari- b74 575 
able’ Seah vccsc.cs.ces 
HII. Tubercular Diseases ... 2,183 2,495 
IV. Diseases ofthe Brain, - 
Spinal Marrow, ?/ 1,372 1,373 | 
¥ pee 
. Diseases of the Hear 
and Blood Tet 424 465 
AAG Des runes 
and o e other 
Organs of Respi- 1,082 —— 
AGIOS On scececrcactts j 
Vil. Dipeases of the Bes 
mac iver, an 
other’ Organs of 748 ed 
Digestion ........... 
VIII. Diseases of the ase 166 197 
1x Gna os weeteruten 
. Childbirth, Diseases 
of the Uterus, &c. t 116 oo 
X. Rheumatism,  Dis-} } 
eases of the Bones, } | 100 80 
JOIMES, GES |. ..s0.005 
XI. Diseases of the Skin, } 16 - 96 
___ Cellular Tissue, &c. f 
aie Be ues 43 40 
. Premature an 
Debility «cccssssseees 820 an 
XIV. Atrophy 361 483 
AXEVEE-AZO. So stteas E 439 429 
XVI. Sudden* , 115 
XVII, Violence, Privation, 
Cold, and inten} 450 508 


WETAMICO Wececceeceneers 


at 


I, Small Pox ..... 
Measles 


Diarrhea ... 
Dysentery ... 
Cholera ...... 


Infantile Fever ......... 
yokas He ese Lae as, 474 
Metria, or Puerperal 
Fever, see Child- 33 
Ait aeties.ccewnanee 
Rheumatic Fever, see \ 16 
Rheumatism ...... 
WITVSipelas 4 io.:.4...+.0000b0 65 
(Shy 0) 01d DISS eapenedemteonetes 33 
oma or Canker, see } 
Mortification ...... 
Hydrophobia. ............ 
Il. Hemorrhage eatncoues 
Wropsy.. assess Mebaaies sasenntle 191 
ISDBCESS. cc creccrcessacdeacoos 17 








CAUSES OF DEATH. 





III. 


IV 


a 


VI 


of 


VII. 
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VIIt. 


IX. 


XI. 


XVII. 


Re Nig al isi eae eee 


Quarters ended Sept., 


Serofuilai iene .cescac aah 
Tabes Mesenterica...... 
Phthisis or Con- 
GUT WOM a cee aes: 
Hydrocephalus ......... 
Cephalttls occcccnscceeveser- 
BMOPICKY siecs.cacssersones 
Paralysis ....escseseire- 


Fmgansby. (i seccccsessainetveot 
Convulsions ...........+ 
Disease of Brain, &c.... 
Pericarditis ............¢+ 
IATCUTISTN 2 ..ci.cascshases 
Disease of Heart, &c.... 
DEAT AUS cas ae, dese ese. 
PBTONGHIGIS! ).cccgessces cae 
PlOUVISViG, siocecaonses: eas 
IPMCUMMONIA) ..cte--.50.200- 
ASCH IMG) Se iiiseteeaesserae 
Disease of Lungs, &c... 
Ul hyeyey ahh ahd neers aannpocents 

POTN SON hese cia Sarto colee 

astritis 
Enteritis 
Peritonitis.... 







Intussusception ......... 
Stricture (of the In- 
tinal Canal) ......... 
Disease of Stomach, &c. 
Disease of Pancreas .. 
FRC PaeMis LR ke sccec serous 
AUC CONS sere tenance: 
Disease of Liver ......... 
Disease of Spleen ...... 
INGpbrKbis: ih irc.seone-er 
Nephria (or Bright’s 
isease) 
MS CHUMA\ eres 
Diabetes .......... 
SEOME hs. ganee 
Cyeceigett Scene 
Stricture of Urethra... 
Disease of Kidneys, &e. 
Paramenis:...c pcs. ce 
Ovarian Dropsy ......... 
Childbirth, see Metria 
Disease of Uterus, &e. 





Disease of Joints, &c... 
CaALDURElO: ci rocetenceoser 
Philcamon sence 
Disease of Skin, &e. ... 
Intemperanee ............ 
1 Sathya nko y de enamiecoore none 
Want of Breast Milk, 
see Privation end 


Burns and Sealds ....., 
Hameing, &6........csc0sec 
Wrowninei.-.o ee 
Fractures and Con- 
tUSLONS) sa..c eee 
NWOUMIGS) Haccccteoctcassvest- 








Norz.—The 13 weeks of 1853, constituting the September quarter in the Weekly Tables of Mortality, ended 
September 24th, in which 12,918 deaths were registered. In the quarter ended September 30th 13,185 deaths 


were registered. 


* Under the head of sudden deaths are classed not only deaths described as sudden, of which the e t 
not been ascertained or stated; but also all deaths returned by the coroner in vague terms, such as “found 


“dead,” “natural causes,” &c., &c, 
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Sources of Revenue. 





Miscellanea. 


REVENUE. 


Abstract of the Net Produce of the Revenue of Great Britain in the Years 
and Quarters ended 5th January, 1853 and 1854; showing the Increase 
or Decrease thereof.—(Continued from page 371, vol. xvi.) 





[Compiled from the “ London Gazette.”] 


Years ended 5th January. 








| Mar. 


















































1853 1854. Tnerease. Decrease. 
ES eg £ z 
GUIS LOMAS cca teti eninge doses 18,695,382 | 18,978,223 282,841 Sse 
TUGIS Charis sadicirneceimsoosonevssanis 13,356,981 13,629,103 272,422 
SSCA S itevalicakw-teconencsaornnseeses 6,287,261 6,500,988 213,727 ie 
S(O ea a ey Seer 3,377,843 3,153,868 “ae 223,975 
Property Lax. Wrasse. aaeens-+s 5,509,637 5,960,196 50,559 Bes 
POSt OM CO cncdiecdenssecoeandyes 1,022,000 1,104,000 82,000 
Crown Lands ®.5,.i..000sisscderes 260,000 402,888 142,888 as 
Miscellaneous ..cssceccescesees 293,429 L7G,370 ee 117,354 
Total Ordinary Revenue | 48,802,833 | 49,505,641 1,044,137 341,329 
Imprest and other Moneys. 634,063 879,089 245,026 ae 
Repayments of Advances.... 1,031,297 1,399,388 368,091 
Total Income........ 50,468,193 | 51,784,118 | 1,657,254 341,329 
Deduct Decrease sca. covccacsateeaetensceecds oy es 341,329 
Increase on the Year  sscdnccccsedtesdeocesesss 1,315,925 
Quarters ended 5th January. 
Sources of Revenue. 
1853. 1854. Increase. Decrease. 
CUSGOUAS Os, 0 cased Feacenssheds tases 4,541,384 4,444,578 96,806 
| OSCETICIC oi Re eRe er oe 3,539,646 3,425,676 113,970 
SSP Se ahisntke Ns Secrennesdsaionsteeeaes 1,615,029 1,539,928 75,101 
(RESO Ge SL RO : 1,419,873 1,402,690 17,033 
PROPER LAK wc wacecherodentuseis. 468 238 414,888 ee 53,530 
Post Otncer <3, x i.chvacscenk 272,000 335,000 63,600 se 
Crowned So fsciiesoucaesvnne 89,000 80,000 sae kaos 
Miscellaneous: <..0...c.csv.000is 32,008 26 aAzd 5,887 
Total Ordinary Revenue | 11,968,178 11,668,881 63,090 362,297 
Imprest and other Moneys. 142,938 279,477 136,539 See 
Repayments of Advances... | 491,995 361,702 | 130,293 
Total Income........ 12,603,111 | 12,310,060 | 199,539 | 492,590 
Medu Ct INCREASES visiscsscccoustoontsn ee ee ee 199,539 
Decrease on the Quarter’ <.sics6scecevencsccecc 293,051 





Consolidated Fund Operations —The total income brought to this 
account in the quarter ended 5th January, 1854, was 13,825,468/. 


The total charge upon it was nil., consequently the surplus was 
13,825,468, 


1854. | Miscellanea. 89 


CORN. 


Average Prices of Corn per Imperial Quarter in England and Wales, during each 
Week of the Fourth Quarter of 1853; together with the Monthly, Quarterly, and 
Yearly Average—( Continued from p. 372, vol. xvi.) 

[Supplied by the Controller of Corn Returns, H. F. Japis, Esa.] 





Weeks ended on a Saturday, Weekly Average. 



































































































































es: Wheat. Barley. Oats. Rye: Beans. Peas. 

s. a Sed. See os Be $s. a Sed. 

October L seseseeeeeee] 59 5 37 0 22 2 36 11 42 10 42 11 

2 B scceccseces-| 64 0 38 7 22 9 39 1 44 3 Ad 4 

» 15 seeeeereeeee| 68° 4 40 1 23 10 39).11 45 8 45 4 

K ee Sees coeestes 68 1] 40 7 24 2 38 4 45 7 50 7 

29 cececereoeee] 69 I 40 9 24 8 40 10 48 4 51 10 

Average for October...... 65 11 39 4 23 6 39 O Ad) 4 47 0 

Noy. SRC ACE RS 7 9 3) eee: 25 5 43 0 48°10 53 3 
3 1B GIES Ol ae ik ant) 42 2 25 5 42 7 49 9 56, 7, 

” BOE sain capes eusre U2 ot 42 3 PAS WY) 43 11 52 6 5G, 7 

x PaO Gn ce aiete ee ecre eke: 72 0 Al 9 26 0 43 7 50 11 54 9 

Average for November... 725 41 10 25 8 43 3 50 6 55 3 

Dec. BS Ga oboe sees dee) ADE 9 26 3 A435 52 0 53 5 

s TOT ios iesteaee) See Bl 39 9 25 A 43 3 50 6 iole 6 

E | nt EOE ES OS i) tame 38 9 24 1) 44 7 4& 10 51 10 

Op ithe crave igraccheae viele 10) 37 11 25 0 44 4 46 10 49 6 

& Cs Ee eee a ee 6 OG da 39 64 25 «6 Aha oO 46 0 50 3 

Average for December....| 71 7 39 3 25° 4 40: 7 48 10 51 3 

Average for the Quarter ..|_ 69 10 40 0 24 9 42 2 48 0 50 10 

Average for the Year ....| 53 38 33 2 21 0 35 (0 40 1 38 6 











foreign and Colonial Wheat and Wheat-Flour imported in each of the Months ended 
10th October, 5th November, and 5th December, 1858; the Quantities Entered for 
Home Consumption during the same Months; and the Quantities remaining in 
Warehouses at the close thereof.—( Continued from p. 872, vol. xvi.) 
[Compiled from the “ London Gazette.""] 


WHEAT. 








Quantities entered for Home 



















































































24,054 | 294,213 





? be Imported. Consumption. In Bond at the Month’s end. 
Pde Uc ee a eae ee 
Foreign. | Colonial.| Total. | Foreign.|Colonial.| Total. | Foreign. |Colonial.| Total. 
1853. qrs. qrs. rs. qrs. qrs. qrs. qrs. qrs. qrs. 
110th Oct.| 451,704 | 16,764 | 468,468 | 452,124 | 16,764 | 468,888 168 1 169 
dth Noy.| 413,147 | 12,719 | 425,866 | 413,147 | 12,719 | 425,866 168 I 169 
dth Dec.| 392,789 | 18,540 | 411,129 | 392,789 | 18,340 | 411,129 168 ] 169 
WHEAT-FLOUR. 
ities entered for H ; 
Months Imported. ei: eh aa. ome | In Bond at the Month's end. 
ded | eee 
Foreign. |Colonial.| Total. | Foreign. |Colonial.| Total. | Foreign. |Colonial.| Total. 
1853. ewts. cwts. ewts. cwts. cwts. cwts. cwts, cwts. cwts. 
|10th Oct.| 396,779 | 66,767 | 463,546 | 396,779 | 66,767 | 463,546 6 ne 6 
5th Nov.| 284,523 | 17,832 | 302,355 | 284,523 | 17,832 | 302,355 6 oe 6 
5th Dec.| 270,159 24,054 | 294,213 6 aA 6 


270,159 


[ Mar. 
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92 Miscellanea. [ Mar. 
Fluctuations in the Stock and Share Markets during the Year 1853. 



































: ri th Highest Pri Lowest Price Price on the 
Security. Ist of aueae aure ok ver. during the Year. |31st of December. 
GomcOls 5) os ceuteteenken 1003 101 90% 932 
Exchequer Bills............ 70s. Pm. 72s. Pm. 16s. Dis. 7s. Pm. 
RAILwAYs— 
BLientow. ©. Reh. | 1083 109 ye. 3 29 
Caledonian. ....:%........ | 672 aa - 452 534 
Eastern Counties......| 133 134 114 134 
Great Northern........ | 824 903 687 84 
Great Western ....... | 952 95% 174 83 
London and North i 1261 10 
Western ............ } ws 263 23 : 
diy O10) Ea: aan a ee 80% 81 54 6214 
North Staffordshire.. 132 13% 103 11é 
South-Eastern ........ 842 852 553 605 
South-Western ........ 924 93 72 Ta 
York, Newcastle, pe L 
and Berwick........ } 133 0 = 633 
York and North ; 
Midland .,..,,..4.. i O08 2° iy pA 
Northern of France....., 352 372 32 34 
Hast Tndian® © .hii0 54 oe 27 oe 223 234 





A Return of the Bathing and Washing at the Public Baths and Washhouses 

in London, which are conducted under or in accordance with the Acts 
9 and 10 Vic., cap. 74, and 10 and 11 Vic., cap. 61, and at a Sew out of 
the many similar establishments in the country, for the year ended the 81sé 
of December, 1858. 















































Name of the Establishment. ee oe Total Receipts. 

Metropolis. £ 8. ds 

a. The Model, Whitechapel! sssccciexscesnmnetne: 156,110} 42,5891 2,976 7 8 
2. St. Martin-in-the-Fields o.......cccccccsccccsosecsececcs 155,418 | 46,337] 3,007 5 10 
ia) Sage) 1 5 10:0) aa ee A eee Ee a 155,827 | 37,061] 2,498 2 3 
4. St. Margaret and St. John, Westminster ........ 111,392} 66,644] 2,204 12 5 
Sint COMW LCS Nice t de. 2 Pod aca necesita alge 61,782 8,815 995 11 4 
6. St. James, Westminster Huo nivinsetvmancscesiiome Lega d ooseeo 2. OSS°R) mil 
AMEN PI Ae ATES Nii cA ne ees ew, 41,490} 10,714 845 15 10 
8. St. Giles and Bloomsbury (opened June 30th)| 83,810] 21,051] 1,546 3 0 
Ae. dS cers Oe mats oiccee 877,699 | 269,040 |16,112 9 3 

Country. 

BLOOM rere Risch, Gr gebalaselberdeamcinematios 188,450} 11,480] 4,042 13 0 
Hull Sense Joao cmy seve eas Ahang hie aetowaea ayn ee eek: ons ae 52,142 7,579 O12. 84z 
BREA EOU Gar ae tye bcd Medaka chicky Pees. sssseccte ok Sk oa os 40,262:|: 11,068 599 11. 3 
Preston Se UC Rea uacmcl nmge Wi teetic Macht eoc omens, Me 29,296] 10,376 405 10 5 
Birmingham Sema temes Tea ne aehteofesies Maso Ass ete eR oie is 98,396 5,547] 1,854 14- 5 
Maidstone aPaa.. an sot rcnds.ko cee ee 31,221 5,773 348 8 10 


The Return does not include the bathing and washing at the George Street and 
the Lambeth establishments, which are not regulated by the Public Acts. 
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An Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, c. 82, for each Week 
ended on a Saturday, for the Third Quar ter of 1853. 


{Compiled from the “ London Gazette.) 





ISSUE DEPARTMENT. 




















Date Notes ae - Government , Other is Silver 
Tssued. Public: Debt. Securities. Bullion: Bullion. 
1853, £ 28, £ £5 £ £ 
JULY awe sees Oac,000 29 847,820 11,015,100 2,984,900 18,032,926 19,154 
a 9 ...) 381,908,800 23,806,980 11,015,100 2,984,900 17,889,646 19,154 
- LGD esleols 20.000 23,888,060 11,015,160 2,984,900 17,530,701 19,154 
“ 23... 31,460,085 = 627, G90 11,015,100 2,984, 900 17,440,931 19,154 
ie ERO) ani IEE Sa) 33002,290 11,015,100 2,934,900 17,303,646 19,154 
(AUG Gr-.-e Sl Ooe,2000 | = 522,795 11,015,100 2°984.900 ? 17,038; 081 19,154 
x 13...) 30,963,249 23,100,015 11,015,100 2,984,900 16,944, 086 19,154 
= 20R & 30,647,690 23, 002,810 11,015,100 2,984,900 16,628,536 19,154 
ae OF sedl oOto ol 650 22,7 776,505 11,015,100 9,984,900 16,531,650 19,154 
Sept. 3 .../ 30,162,640 2,465,945 11,015,100 2,984,900 16,162,640 Py 
Pe NOM 62918665770 en 11,015,100 2,984,900 15,866,770 
7 Wie 2 B29 399075 22,421,920 11,015,160 9,984,900 15,899,075 
a Q4 ...) 28,065,880 20,935,445 11,015,100 2,984,900 15,063,880 








BANKING DEPARTMENT. 
































‘ ‘ Seven Day 
Proprietors’ Public Other : y 
Date. Capital. Riese Deposits. | Deposits. ee Total Dr. 
1853. £ £& £ £ £& 3 
July 2 ...| 14,558,000 3,149,789 5,615,362 12,504,620 1,372,642 37,195,413 
- 9 ...| 14,558,000 8,210,137 8,953,500 13,508,613 1,409,150 36,634,250 
a 16. ...| 14,553,000 3,240,220 2,332,814 13,422,004: 1,408,895 34,956,931 
PB 23 ,..| . 14,553,000 3,248,581 1,819,658 13,179,838 1,466,458 34,292,505 
i. 30 ...| 14,553,000 3,248,703 2,175,265 12,755,088 1,458,357 | 34,190,363 
Aug. 6 ...| 14,553,000 3,542,683 9918,227 | 12)475,528 1,576,361 34,165,799 
S 3-...| 14,553,000 3,344,226 3.315,592 12,180,020 1,446,224 34,848,862 
a 20 ...} 14,558,000 3,951,848 4,063,046 11,623,583 1,482,038 eon 
os 27. ...| 14,553,000 5,291,440 4,601,688 11,133,356 1,465,549 |} 385,045,08 
Sept. 3 ...) 14,553,000 3,634,523 4,701,598 11,017,313 1,447,Cd9 sg Be ae is 
- 10 ...| 14,553,000 3,641,708 5,251,010 10,862,058 1,420,788 33,7 564 
sy a LT~ 2.| ~ 14,553,000 3,658,265 6,007,833 | 11,053,973 | 1,435,982 Seer 
» 24 «..| 14,553,000 3,665,581 6,712,265 10,839,185 1,457,618 87,227,644 






































Government Other | Gold and 
Date Securities. Secirities. | Notes. Siiver Coin: Total Cr. 
1853. £ mS | £ £ £ 

July 2...) 13,116,997 14,372,331 9,204,260 501,825 37,195,413 
DO  OaenPe ; 4497-338 13,680,203 8,101,820 354, 87k 36,634,230 
ee ae ees ee 13,064,310 7,663,795 473,493 34,956,931 
Fos a, 13,537,333 12,553,013 7,832,995 369,194 34,992,535 
Okie Ske €18,087,008 12,466,213 7,970,510 416,307 34,190,363 
Aug. 6...) 13,027,333 13,226,701 7,529,440 382,325 34,165,799 
ato aah 98007582 13,611,721 7,863,225 846 334 34,818,862 
(OOPS) 713 007,582 13,876,950 7,614,880 524,103 35,073,515 
» 27% ..( 13,027,582 12,830,835 755,345 431,268 25,045,030 
Sept. 3 ...| 12,773,176 14,546,194 7,696,695 337,428 35,353,493 
5. LO: ey 2767018 14,957,874 7,669,090 334,589 35,728,564 
AT Sd -°19;827,893 16,740,682 6,977,155 463,323 36,709,053 
A och 12,8891083 17,143,223 7,130,435 614,903 37,927,644 
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CURRENCY.—Continued. 
Country BANKS. 


Average amount of Promissory Notes in Circulation im England and Wales 
in each week, ended on a Saturday, for the Third Quarter of 1853.— 
(Continued from page 288, vol. xvi.) 

[Compiled from the “ London Gazette."] , 
peer ESS ERS SE Sn 
' ENGLAND AND WALES. 











Date. Private Banks. Joint Stock Banks. Total. 
1853. za es ES 
SUNS" VSS ws 3,685,091 3,008,993 6,694,084 

i DD. ns Bien 3,695,683 3,020,100 6,715,783 
Suly 2. covets: 3,718,741 3,011,202 6,729,943 
3 A eee a 337735030 3,031,111 6,804,147 
5 ~ LO sexpeaane 35753,687 3,045,502 6,799,189 
5 DO eaehawets 3,731,774 3,027,024 6,799,695 
as. DO Haase 3,693,099 2,966,060 6,659,158 
ya ee 3501 1,029 2,936,142 6,607,671 
ty ES .haatenvent 3,658,084 2,965,160 6,623,244 
4 20s 3,658,905 2,978,700 6,637,605 
hig” 20 eomen taut’ 3,600,252 2,989,994 6,640,246 
Dept, SO manwae 3;1075175 3,004,385 6,741,560 
39 BO Aneta 3,691,276 3,044,598 6,735,874 ' 
is. Av coeeusecneay 3,/40,129 3,072,674 6,812,803 
ate 3,814,884 3,091,925 6,906,809 


a er ee LE a a 





Fixed Issues—Private Banks, £4,655,619 ; Joint Stock Banks, £3,409,987. 


Average amount of Promissory Notes in Circulation in Scotland and Ireland 
during the Months ended the 9th of July, the 6th of August, and the 3rd 
of September, 1853.—( Continued from page 288, vol. xvi.) 










































ye. Date. £5 and above. Under £5. Total. 
ree cL Pee ea eee = sss | daseacdeilsal en 
1853. £ £ £ 
Saty 9). ssaans 1,288,347 2,473,287 3,761,634 
tee Baten, 1,274,438 2,472,343 8,746,781 
os ae 1,236,480 2,492,407 8,728,887 
Date. £5 and above. Under £5. Total. 
1853. £ 
PO Oa ccide 2,460,592 AAG 088 eer 
ee ee 2,456,968 2,702,465 5,159,433 
Bepty. Sibinanne 2,427,810 2,802,574 











Fixed Issues—Scotland, £3,087,209; Ireland, £6,354,494. 
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Bank or ENGLAND. 


An Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, ¢. 32, for each Week 
ended on a Saturday, for the Fourth Quarter of 1853. - 





(Compiled from the “ London Gazette.’”] 


ISSUE DEPARTMENT. 




























































































Date Notes Bee of Government Other ge Silver 
Issued. Public. Debt. Securities. Bain: Bullion. 
1853. a5) £ £ £ £ ; £ 
October 1{ 29,031,895 29,774,379 11,015,100 2.984.900 15,031,895 : 
= 8} 29,202,465 22,840,565 11,015,100 2,984,900 15,202,465 ie 
$5 15} 28,679,875 23,667,385 11,015,100 2,984,900 14,679,875 Ba 
4 Q2} 28,358,955 93,145,145 11,015,100 2,984,900 14,358,955 3 
a 991 28,658,850 92.987,350 11,015,100 2.984.900 14,658,850 ; 
November 5} 29,047,330 22,627,445 11,015,100 2,984,900 15,047,330 
Bs 12 |. 295187,175 22,181,425 11,015,100 2,984,900 15,187,175 
s 19} 29,150,715 21,590,739 11,015,100 2,984,900 15,150,715 
. 26| 28,394,025 21,344,200 11,015,100 2,984,900 14,394,025 
December 3] 28,406,590 21,205,800 11,015,100 2,984,900 14,406,590 
e 10} 28,620,635 21,045,460 11,015,100 2,984,900 14,620,635 Ne 
ES 7 28:729:730 20,605,625 11,015,100 9,984,900 14,729,780 * 
= 24} 29,128,435 20,810,155 11,015,100 2,984,900 15,128,435 a 
BANKING DEPARTMENT. 
SS A TE 
; ; Seven Da 
Proprietors’ Public Other : y 
Date. Capital. Bier. Deposits. Deposits. Re Total Dr. 
1853. s £ £ £ & £ 
October 1] 14,553,000 3,682,113 6,738,755 11,885,565 1,443,636 38,303,069 
5 8} 14,553,000 3,691,119 6,857,898 11,633,687 1,453,952 88,189,156 
sd 154 14,553,000 8,161,161 3,700,859 12,664,226 1,405,093 35,484,339 
a 22} 14,553,000 3,170,823 2,903,045 12,390,653 1,371,064 $4,388,585 
3 291 14,553,000 3,175,498 3,628,809 12,322,678 1,357,896 35,037,376 
November 5} 14,553,000 3,184,275 4,077,159 12,171,032 1,314,485 35,299,951 
A 2| 14,553,000 3,211,460 5,009,222 11,781,769 1,317,931 35,873,382 
ee 19] 14,553,000 3,217,822 6,034,154 11,632,208 1,259,013 86,695,697 
» 26} 14,553,000 3,184,137 | 7,534,179 | 11,012,482 | 1,267,037 | 37,550,785 
December 3} 14,553,000 8,175,626 7,659,924: 11,480,162 1,226,912 88,095,624 
, 10] 14,553,000 | 3,181,817 | 10,027,166 | 10,910,077 | 1,192,741 | 39,864,801 
3 17} 14,553,000 3,189,090 | 10,492,686 10,699,684 1,183,916 40,118,376 
= 24.) 14,553,000 3,198,455 | 11,157,724 10,607,922 1,179,166 40,696,267 
Government Other 7 Gold and Ra 
Date. Securities. Securities. Notes. Silver Coin. Total Cr. 
1853. £ i £ £ £ 
October 1 12,339,083 19,124,799 6,258,520 580,667 38,308,069 
8 12,339,083 18,941,549 6,361,900 546,624 88,189,156 
¥ 15 12,455,161 17,425,089 5,012,490 591,599 35,484,339 
55 Q2 11,819,072 17,254,452 5,213,810 601,251 84,388,585 
iy 29 11,498,152 17,255,890 5,671,500 611,834 35,037,376 
Noyember 5 11,498,152 16,749,699 6,419,885 632,215 35,299,951 
3 12 11,766,243 16,432,451 7,005,750 668,938 85,878,382 
- 19 12,477,425 15,989,650 7,559,980 668,642 36,695,697 
a 26 13,489,037 16,315,862 7,049,825 696,061 87,550,785 
December 3 13,622,039 16,586,818 7,200,790 685,977 88,095,624 
. 10} 15,043,730 16,525,237 7,516,175 720,659 39,864,801 
os 17 15,043,730 16,237,015 8,124,105 713,526 40,118,876 
3 24 16,643,651 8,318,280 690,606 40,696,267 





15,043,730 
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Country BANkS. 


Average amount of Promissory Notes in Circulation in England and Wales 
n each Week ended on a Saturday, for the Fourth Quarter of 1853. 


[Compiled from the “ London Gazette.) 





ENGLAND AND WALES. 


ee a 








Joint Steck Banks. | 








Date. Private Banks. | Total. 
1853. £ £ £ 
oe eS 3,901,313 3,090,316 6,991,629 
ae 4,008,444 3,161,651 7,170,095 
eGnses An 4,091,988 3,207,628 7,299,616 
Me 19D ea 4,100,112 3,167,038 7,267,150 
Be) Oe Rete 4,072,606 3,115,420 7,188,026 
Now. 5.. hee 4,042,751 3,109,935 7,152,686 
ee 1a ferns 3,991,797 3,142,514 7,134,311 
dione 3,937,665 3,129,467 7,067,132 
a Qi caer nek 3,899,763 3,101,563 7,001,326 
Dec 3.0! 3,870,682 3,081,656 6,952,338 
Bais ee cent 3,838,451 3,065,714 6,904,165 
oo eee 3,817, 13! 3,043,302 | 6,860,441 
oe Welt at 3,713,706 3,033,300 6,747,006 









| 





tock Banks, £3,325, 


857. 


Average amount of Promissory Notes in Circulation in Scotland and freland 
during the Months ended the 1st of October, the 29th of October, the 26th 

















of November, and the 24th of December, 1858. 





















































SCOTLAND. 
Date £5 and above. Under £5. Total. 
1853. £ Te | ze 
Oe eisai 1,280,792 2,562,431 3,843,223 
AA = Peace 1,345,524 2,642,072 3,987,686 
INO Ws 20. sectce.: 1,442,880 2,843,604 4,286,484 
DGC. 2 eden ccsens 1,365,128 2,747,650 4,112,784 
IRELAND. 
= = 
Date. £5 and above. Under £5. Total 
1853. £ 4 e. £ 
OE had 2,471,833 | 3,039,150 5,510,983 
=o ne 2,744,888 3,522,163 6,267,051 
INGVi026.. bona ccomne 2,752,074 3,627,145 6,379,219 
Deer Baa ninte 2,749,022 3,704,203 6,453,225 











Fixed Issues—Scotland, £3,087,209; Ireland, £6,354,494. 


QUARTERLY JOURNAL | 


OF THE 


PEATISTLC AL 8S 0O.CEET Y. 
JUNE, 1854. 


Twentieth Anniversary Meeting of the Statistical Society. 
Session 1853-54. 


[Held at No. 12, St. James’s Square, London, Wednesday, 15th March, 1854.] 


THe Rient Hon. Toe Hert Firzwittim, K.G., F.R.S., President, 
an the Chair. 


The Secretary read the following Report of the Council on the 
progress of the Society during the past year :— 


Report of the Council. 


Tue Council of the Statistical Society are happy to be able to meet 
the Fellows, at this their Twentieth Anniversary Meeting, with 
congratulations on the highly satisfactory condition of the Society’s 
affairs. 

Though the Society has, since the last Report, sustained unusual 
losses by deaths and by resignations, the new elections, which have 
amounted to thirty-two in number, have left a slight balance in its 
favour. 

In reference to the financial condition of the Society, the Council 
are in a condition to repeat the satisfactory statement of last year, 
“that all its sources of income for the past year exhibit an increase 
over the corresponding items in the account of the previous year.” 

The subscriptions and compositions for the year ending 31st 
December last exceed the very large receipts of the previous year by 
15/7.; the sale of the Journal is in excess of the same source of income 
for the same year by 20/.; while the very satisfactory arrangement 
with the Institute of Actuaries, which was alluded to in the last 
Report, has added a new source of income to the amount of 75J. 
From these three sources the Society has added to its receipts to the 
extent of nearly 1107. By the arrangement with the Institute of 
Actuaries, the expenditure of the Society in one or two material 
items is also economized. 

The Council would especially invite the attention of the Fellows 
to the increasing sale of the Journal, as affording an indication of the 
growing estimation in which the Society is held. In 1851, the 
Society derived from the gale of its Journal a sum of 50/.; in 1852, 
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the receipts amounted to 70/.; and in the last year to 901. The 
Council have reason to believe that the publication of the Index to 
the first fifteen volumes, to which a more lengthened allusion will 
presently be made, will lead to a still further augmentation of this 
branch of the Society’s receipts. 

On the side of the expenditure, the financial transactions of the 
Society for the past year are equally satisfactory, though they stand. 
in need of some explanation. ‘The current ordinary expenditure of 
the year slightly exceeded 700/., and fell short of the current income 
by upwards of 2007. After defraying the usual current expenses, the 
Council were able to discharge a lability for printing the Journal 
for three-quarters of a year, amounting to 182/. 5s. 9d., and a smaller 
liability of 102. 7s. for stationery, as well as to vote a sum of 251. on 
account of the General Index. Owing to these causes, the total 
payments of the year 1853 slightly exceeded the icome of the 
year. 

The Council are happy to state, that on the 1st of January, of the 
present year, the Society had but one liability, being a sum owing for 
printing the Journal, to the amount of 185/. 2s. 9d. That liability 
has been since discharged; and as there is good reason to calculate 
on the income for the year 1854 exceeding the current expenditure 
by upwards of 2007., the Council hope to be able to congratulate the 
Fellows, at their next anniversary meeting, not only on having com- 
menced the current year free from debt, but on possessing a surplus, 
to devote to the extension and improvement of the library, to original 
inquiries, or to other purposes of importance. 

The Council, indeed, have already devoted a portion of the funds 
at their disposal to a highly useful purpose, of which mention was 
made in their Report of last year. They allude to the General Index 
to the first fifteen volumes of the Journal. This useful work they 
have entrusted to the able and practised hands of Mr. Wheatley, 
the bibliographer and librarian. The Index is now passing through 
the press, and will shortly. be published. The Council have made 
arrangements for supplying the work to the Fellows at a moderate 
cost; and they anticipate such a demand for it as will enable them 
to defray the expense of its publication, without incurring any fresh 
liability. 

__ The additions made to the library during the past year are con- 
siderable. They comprise a second collection of books from Dr. 
Edward Jarvis, of Dorchester, Massachusetts; a donation of upwards 
of fifty volumes of standard Italian and French works, presented by 
Signor Fabrizio Fabiani, of Genoa; and a valuable and complete 
collection of documents, comprising the Statistics of the kingdom of 
Sardinia, from Signor G. Flechia, Librarian and Keeper of the 
Archives of the Senate of the kingdom of Sardinia, presented through 
the medium of Colonel Sykes. The Council have also authorized the 
expenditure of a larger sum than usual for the improvement of the 
library, which sum has been devoted chiefly to the completion of sets 
of valuable statistical works of reference. Among the works so 
completed, may be mentioned “The Annual Register’ and the 

Annales d’Hygiéne et de Médecine Légale ;”? and among the works 
which haye been brought nearly to a state of completion, the 
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Financial Accounts of the United Kingdom. A few scarce early 
numbers of this valuable official series are still wanting. 

Since the last anniversary meeting, eight communications have 
been read and discussed. Colonel Sykes, whose temporary absence 
the Council have had great reason to regret, has added to his valuable 
series of communications on Indian Statistics a paper on the Admi- 
nistration of Civil and Criminal Justice in British India; Mr. Neison 
has contributed a very complete analytical view of Railway Accidents, 
of which the first part has already appeared in the pages of the 
Journal; and Dr. Guy has extended his short series of financial 
papers by a communication on the Immediate and Remote Effect of 
the Remission of Customs and Excise Duties on the Productiveness 
of those branches of the Revenue. ‘The Society is indebted to 
Mr. Thomas Beggs for an interesting communication on Freehold 
Land Societies ; and to Mr. Samuel Paull, for furnishing the occasion 
of an animated discussion on the important subject of Agricultural 
Statistics. The department of Vital Statistics has been illustrated 
by two communications, the one from Dr. Guy, on the Duration of 
Life among Medical Men; the other by Dr. A. S. Thomson, on the 
Physical Developments of the New Zealand Race of Men. 

One communication made to the Society since the last anniversary 
meeting is deserving of special mention. The Council allude to the 
Résumé, by. Mr. Leone Levi, of the Proceedings of the Statistical 
Congress, held at Brussels, in the Autumn of 1853. This resumé, 
which was presented to the Society at their first meeting of the pre- 
sent session, and which is printed in the last number of the Society’s 
Journal, gives a very complete account of the proceedings of that 
interesting and important Congress. The Statistical Society of Lon- 
don was represented on that occasion by Viscount Ebrington, one 
of its members; Mr. Farr, who was charged with the duty of repre- 
senting an important department of the Government, Mr. Leone 
Levi, and other Fellows of this Society, were also present, and took 
part in the deliberations of the Congress. An opportunity having 
been thus afforded to members of the Society to form a personal 
acquaintance with distinguished statists from all the leading states of 
Europe, a considerable addition has been made to our list of Foreign 
Honorary Members. The following are the names which the Fellows, 
acting on the recommendation of the Council, have added to the list :—- 


M. LE Baron pz Czorrntc, Chef de Section au Ministére du Commerce et des 
Travaux Publics, and Directeur de la Statistique Administrative, at Vienna. 
M. F. G. pp Hermann, Conseiller au Ministére des Finances, at Munich. 
M. Beresor, Professeur d’Economie Politique et Chef du Département de la 
Statistique, at Copenhagen. 
M. Aurrep Lecoyt, Chef du Bureau de Statistique Générale de France, au Minis« 
tére de l’Agriculture, du Commerce, et des Travaux Publics. 
M. Cuarres Mirrermaier, Conseiller intime, and Professeur & 1’ Université de 
Heidelberg. 
. Cuarius Guirtaume Asuer, Docteur en Droit, at Hamburg. 
- DE Baumnaugr, Chef du Bureau de Statistique, au Ministére de I’ Intérieur, 
at the Hague. 
. D’Aviza, Ministre d’Etat honoraire et Député des Cortés, Portugal. 
. Ernest EnGex, Chef du Bureau de Statistique Générale, at Dresden. 
- Bernarpin Berrint, Deputy to the Sardinian Parliament at Turin. 
M. Marc b’Esprnz, Docteur en Médecine, at Geneva. 
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The name of Signor Fabrizio Fabiani, of Genoa, whose liberal 
donation to the library has been already mentioned, has also been 
proposed for addition to the list of Corresponding Members. 

On the other hand, the list of Foreign Honorary Members is 
unhappily diminished by the decease of M. Hoffman, President of 
the Statistical Bureau at Berlin. : 

The Council also announce with much regret the loss which they 
have recently sustained of the services of Mr. F. G. P. Neison, as one 
of the Honorary Secretaries; but though the state of his health and 
his numerous engagements do not allow of his giving the Society the 
benefit of his co-operation in an official capacity, the Council trust 
that they shall continue to profit by those valuable communications 
for which they are already so largely indebted to him. The vacancy 
occasioned by the resignation of Mr. Neison has not yet been 
filled up. 


The President addressed the meeting at some length on the sub- 
ject of the Report, and in the course of his remarks expressed a hope 
that the improved state of its finances would enable the Society, at 
no very distant period, to resume its original investigations. He 
had examined the plan of the General Index referred to in the 
Report, and he highly approved it. 

Mr. Hodge moved, and Dr. Camps seconded, the adoption of the 
Report, together with the Abstract of Receipts and Expenditure. 


Dr. Guy moved, and the Right Hon. Holt Mackenzie seconded, 
and it was Resolved, 
ie That clause 7 of the Regulations of the Society shall stand 

us :— 

7. All yearly payments are due in advance on the Ist of 
January, and if any Fellow of the Society have not paid his sub- 
scription before the 1st of July, he shall be applied to in writing by 
_ the Secretaries, and if the same be not paid before the 1st of January 
of the second year, a written application shall again be made by the 
Secretaries, and the Fellow in arrear shall cease to receive the 
Society’s publications, and shall not be entitled to any of the privi- 
leges of the Society until such arrears are paid; and if the subscrip- 
tion be not discharged before the Ist of February of the second year, 
the name of the Fellow thus in arrear shall be exhibited as a defaulter 
on a eard suspended in the Meeting Rooms; and if, at the next 
Anniversary Meeting, the amount still remain unpaid, the defaulter 
shali be announced to be no longer a Fellow of the Society, the 
reason for the same being at the same time assigned. No Fellow of 
the Society can withdraw his name from the Society’s books, unless 
all arrears be paid; and no resignation will be deemed valid unless a 
written notice thereof be communicated to the Secretaries. No 
Member shall be entitled to vote at any meeting of the Society 
until he shall have paid his subscription for the current year. 


A ballot was then taken for the President, Council, and Officers 


oi year ensuing, and the following was declared to be the 
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President. 
The Right Hon. Charles William, Earl Fitzwilliam, K.G., F.R.S. 


Council. 

James Bird, M.D. The Right Hon. Holt Mackenzie, F.G.S. 
Sir John P. Boileau, Bart., F.R.S. *Horace Mann, Esq. 
Lord Alfred Churchill William Newmarch, Esq. 
John Towne Danson, Esq. William Drummond Oswald, Esq. 
*Viscount Ebrington The Right Hon. Lord Overstone 
William Farr, Esq. The Right Rev. The Lord Bishop of 
The Right Hon. Charles William, Earl Oxford, F.R.S., V.P.A.S. 

Fitzwilliam, K.G., F.R.S. *The Right Hon. Sir J. Somerset Paking- 
J. W. Gilbart, Esq., F.R.S. ton, Bart., M.P. 
The Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P. | Benjamin Phillips, Esq., F.R.S. 
William Augustus Guy, M.B. Sir G. Staunton, Bart., M.P., F.R.S. 


*The Right Hon. The Earl of Harrowby | Lieut.-Colonel W. H. Sykes, F.R.S. 
James Heywood, Esq., M.P., F.R.S. Sir J. Emerson Tennent 


Thomas Hodgkin, M.D. Thomas Tooke, Esq., F.R.S. 
*Joseph Hume, Esq., M.P., F.R.S. Lord Harry George Vane 
*Charles Jellicoe, Esq. T.ord Wodehouse 

William Golden Lumley, Esq. Rey. E. Wyatt-Edgell 


* Those marked thus are New Members. 


Treasurer. 


4 
i 


Benjamin Phillips, Esq., F.R.S. 


_ Honorary Secretaries. 


William Drummond Oswald, Esq. 
William Augustus Guy, M.B. 


Lord Overstone, on rising to move a vote of thanks to the noble 
Chairman, took occasion to refer to the services which Earl Fitz- 
william had rendered to the Society, not only during the past year, but 
during his former tenure of the same office; as well as to the great 
benefits which he had conferred on statistical science, by contributing 
to obtain its recognition, as a distinct branch of science, at one of the 
early meetings of the British Association. After some observations 
to the same effect had been offered by Colonel Sykes, who, as one of 
the original founders of the Society, bore testimony to Karl Fitz- 
william’s zealous exertions on behalf of statistical science at a time 
when the meaning of the term statistics was scarcely understood, 
and its objects imperfectly appreciated; the motion was seconded by 
Dr. Camps. 

The motion having been put to the vote, was carried unanimously ; 
and after a few words of acknowledgment from the noble Chairman, 
the meeting adjourned. 
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On the Relation of the Price of Wheat to the Revenue derived from 
Customs and Hacise Duties. Communicated by Dr. Guy. 


[Read before the Statistical Society, 20th March, 1854. ] 


I must begin this communication by reminding the Society that this 
is the fifth of a series of financial papers relating to the fluctuations 
_in the revenue, and the connection existing between those fluctuations 
and the price of wheat. The first two papers of the series had reference 
solely to the effect produced on the revenue of this country by the re- 
mission or increase of taxes; and, in all probability, I should have con- 
tented myself with this limited contribution to Financial Statistics, had 
if not been that the discussion on the second of these papers elicited 
from the late Mr. Porter an expression of opinion as to the cause of the 
fluctuations in our revenue, in which expression of opinion (at least in 
the strong and decided terms in which it was couched) I could not 
coincide. Mr. Porter, it will be recollected, attributed the flourishing 
condition of our finances and the success of our financial operations, 
in favourable years, to a low price of wheat ; and the opposite results, 
in unfavourable years, to a high price of that first necessary of life. 
Having remarked, as I then believed, one or two striking exceptions 
to this general rule, and deeming the subject one of great interest, I 
was led to test the soundness of Mr. Porter’s opinion by means of 
figures, and to lay the results before the Society.* Those results 
were embodied in five distinct propositions, of which the first was to 
the following effect :—‘ The influence of the price of wheat on the 
revenue is not such as to establish a very close and uniform relation 
between the one and the other; for equal prices of wheat do not 
coincide with equal amounts of revenue, nor equal amounts of revenue 
with equal prices of wheat ; while cycles of years of rising and falling 
prices are found to correspond with diminishing and increasing 
amounts of revenue indifferently; and even those numerical results 
which seem to indicate the closest relation between the price of 
wheat and the revenue display exceptions and irregularities which 
tend to impair the evidence they afford.” The soundness of that 
part of the foregoing proposition which refers to cycles of years of 
rising prices was shown by two cases in point: that of the four years 
from 1822 to 1825 inclusive, when the price of wheat rose progres- 
sively from 43s. to 66s., and yet, in spite of a reduction of taxation. 
to the amount of more than 11 millions, the revenue suffered only to 
the extent of 14 millions; and that of the five years from 1885 to 
1839 inclusive, when the price of wheat rose progressively from 39s. 
to 71s., and yet the revenue, in the face of a reduction of more than 
a million of taxes, increased 2 millions. 

It was but natural that, in discussing the paper just referred to, 
a distinction should be drawn between the entire revenue of the 
country and that part of it which is derived from taxes on necessaries 
and luxuries largely consumed by the people, and that the advocates 
of the opinion so strongly entertained by Mr. Porter should expect 
to. find a coincidence between the relation of the price of wheat and 
the amount of the customs and excise duties more exact than that 


“*® See the Journal of the Statistical Society, March, 1853. 
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existing between the price of wheat and the revenue from all sources. 
Accordingly, when my paper on the relation of the price of wheat to the 
revenue.was discussed by the Society, a very general wish was expressed 
that I would extend the inquiry so as to embrace the effect produced 
by the price of wheat on that’ part of the revenue derived from the 
customs and excise. The paper “On the immediate and remote effect 
of the Remission of Customs and Excise Duties on the Productiveness 
of those branches of the Revenue’ was preparéd in obedience to the 
desire so expressed. It was intended to pave the way for that inquiry 
into the relation of the price of wheat to the revenue from customs and 
excise duties which forms the subject of the present communication. 
In submitting this new question to the test of figures, f shall 
profit by the results of former inquiries so far as to employ from the 
first the yield of the customs and excise duties, less the receipts from 
wheat and wheat-flour, in connection with the average price of wheat, 
as my data; my experience having shown that those data give results 
most favourable to Mr. Porter’s theory. The data in question are 
embodied in the following table, in which the years are arranged in 

















Tasue I, 


Customs and 








Receipts from 


* In these years the returns were limited to Great Britain. 





Customs and 
Excise, 





Year Price of Wheat. Ecce. = cul eee Less Duties on 
Wheat, &c. 
: eer £ £ eS 

1989"... scsss: 70-8 35,093,633 670,447 34,423,186 
ey Oe eee 69 9 32,908,108 3,981 32,904,127 
oe 66 6 37,546,011 223,399 37,322,612 
CRY eee aie 66 4 32,819,296 342,220 32,477,076 
TSAO nc 66 4 35,536,468 896,996 34,639,472 
1629) cccesnse: 66 3 36,751,851 625,224 36,126,627 
POSS eicccb..: 64°. 7 34,478,417 145,246 $4,333,171 
S41 bck 64 4 35,577,680 431,590 35,146,090 
V83.0.wcss.cs0z 64 3 36,184,707 537,662 35,647,045 
1624 oh ccccves: 62 0 38,095,781 9,416* 38,086,365 
VB 2B. sccccsesss 60 5 37,995,094 - 72,826 37,922,268 
18323 cols 58 8 33,406,029 263,561 33,142,468 
icy oa Bf OS 33,542,791 1,194,614 32,348,177 
CC 56 ll 36,452,731 177,227 36,275,504 
Ch re 56. 9 36,333,112 606,521 35,726,591 
Ey eee 55 10 33,958,420 304,638 33,653,782 
TEAG oc cawesecses 54. 8 34,557,219 595,477 33,961,742 
1c eee 52 11 32,752,652 21,956 32,730,696 
(ci 5ly 19 36,841,590 10,310* 36,831,280 
W844 5 sisis BD 03 35,812,872 690,560 35,122,312 
VBL csncntecss 50 10 33,782,439 96,385 33,686,054 
USES ccccsskens 50 6 35,153,187 456,093 34,697,094 
NSS Se ad 50 1 33,911,246 624,775 33,286,471 
18360 sock: 48 6 36,042,885 8,591 36,034,294 
TESS. css 46 2 33,294,552 17,087 33,277,465 
1849, ciccron 44 ¥ 03 34,622,284 296,025 34,326,259 
eee 43° 3 37,947,025 Nil. 37,947,025 
1850.......0000. 40 8 34,758,254 261,532 34,496,722 
1835.;...a.... 89 4 33,615,273 7.419 33,607,558 
185125, 5.% 88 5 35,057,419 290,437 34,766,982 _ 
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the order of the price of wheat, beginning with the year of highest 
price. 
Following as closely as possible the line of examination adopted in 
the Essay on the “ Relation of the Price of Wheat to the Revenue,” I 
begin by comparing six different groups of dearest and cheapest years 


with each other. This comparison is made in the following table :— 
































TABLE IT. 
Dear Years. Cheap Years. 
pee si uae ig, i a eS Average 
Vears Average Price | Average Yield of | Average Price | Average Yield of | Difference. 
of of Customs of Customs 
Wheat. and Excise.* Wheat. and Excise.* 
S211. $s 50k 

Ub cee 63 5 35,101,385 47 10 34,561,720 539,6657 
| Cee 65: 0: 35,180,876 46 5 34,839,959 340,917 
BO Siesta. 66. 1 30,110,977 45 2 34,612,592 497,985, 

Yigg, Serres G7 <2 34,603,751 42 Il 34,922,329 318,578 

De Ssecesa. 67 11 34,353,295 aia: h 35,023,909 675,614 

eo eee 69 0 34,949,975 39 4 34,290,421 659,5547 


ee LS 


* Less proceeds of duty on Wheat and Wheat Flour. 
+ Average differences in favour of dear years. 





Tt will be seen from this table, that in four out of the six groups of 
years the yield of customs and excise duties is greater in dear than in 
cheap years; and this unexpected result will appear the more sur- 
prising, when it is borne in mind that, in five out of six of the same 
groups of years, the total net ordinary value exhibited a very con- 
siderable difference in favour of the cheap years. This striking 
difference between the revenue from all sources and the produce of 
customs and excise will be more distinctly perceived by means of the 
following tabular arrangement :— 


TaBie ITI. 





Customs and Excise. 


Ordinary Revenue. 




















Number Average Difference in favour of Average Difference in favour of 
of 2 ee ee 
Years 
Cheap Years. Dear Years. Cheap Years. Dear Years. 
Ed £ £ Es 
Ve erence 1,730,321 Or a | per aero re 539,665 
| eee ee Wen 1 sauces, 5 ES a Faeebhpas 340,917 
BO) ssoisi2. evaseee 1,547,586 eee Se) Ween ee 497,985 
Rep isiee eibies ZO2E GOO hls Veataecd Srevcoo. f  “Secaigcks 
eee DAES OG. |. ahslvn 675,614 casas 
SHRM as cin os ar adastione Soy ok ieswoiieas 659,504 





Still following the line of inquiry adopted in the Essay on the 
“ Relation of the Price of Wheat to the Revenue,” I now proceed to 
consider what influence the price of wheat exercises on the yield of 
the customs and excise duties when the years following a high or a 
low price of wheat are substituted for the years in which the high or 
the low price occurs, the years so following high and low prices 
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respectively being thrown into groups of years, as in the two pre- 
ceding tables. ‘The following table, constructed on this principle, 
corresponds, it will be seen, with Table XII. of the Essay just 


referred to :— 




















TaBLe IV. 
Dear Years. Cheap Years. Annual Annual 
Excess of | Excess of 
rie Ditarente) “a 
of Average | Average Yield | Average | Average Yield Pric Customs | Customs 
Years. Price 0 Price of ae and and Excise 
of Customs of Customs Wheat Excise in Cheap 
Wheat. and Excise, | Wheat. | and Excise. ia’ i Years per 
Cheap shilling of 
Years. Price. 
i Ma. ES e:-. Ss Se a: LS = 
a Seer 63 10 34,570,650 | 48 6 | 34,649,151] | 15 4 78,501 5,233 — 
ees 65 0 34,581,337 | 47 5 | 34,820,901 | 17 7 | 239,564] 13,309 
i eee 66 ] 34,611,872 | 46 5 | 34,648,698 | 19 8 36,826 1,841 
Visor ee G7. 2 34,852,980 | 44 7 | 34,930,418 | 22 7 77,438 3,366 
eae 07 411 34,780,125 | 42 8 135,147,367 | 25 3 367,242 | 14,690 
eeante 69 0 35,204,023 | 40 11 | 35,877,519 | 28 1 673,496 | 24,053 











A 
the relation existing between the price of wheat and the yield of 
customs and excise duties is not of a very uniform or exact kind; for 
the average yield of customs and excise in the column of dear years 
- increases, with the single exception of the group of five years, as the 
price of wheat increases; while, on the other hand, the average yield 
of the customs and excise, in the column of cheap years, increases, 
with the single exception of the group of ten years, as the price falls. 
The true value and significance of the table, however, is not seen till 
a comparison is made between the results of this table and those of 
the corresponding table (Table XII.) in the Essay on the “ Relation 
of the Price of Wheat to the Revenue.” This comparison is made 
~ in the following table :— 
TABLE V. 





Per-Centage Proportion of Annual 


Annual Excess in Cheap Years 























Number Excess in Cheap Years to 
ny) 
Years. 
Os Of Revenue from | Ordinary Revenue |Customsand Excise 
Ordinary Revenue. | Customsand Excise.| in Cheap Years. in Cheap Years. 

£ £ £ £ 

2 ene 1,693 423 70,501 3°38 0°23 

Be issaness 2,068,973 239,564 4°12 0°68 

Bs eeicce 2,217,860 36,826 4:40 0°10 

Be xsons 1,355,156 77,438 2:72 0°22 

Dogue souias 1,467,160 367,242 2°94 1:04 

SD oicccascia 1,196,900 673,496 2:37 1eay 








In common with Tables II. and IIT., these tables (IV. and V.) 
tend to the same unexpected result, namely, that the yield of customs 
and excise duties is less affected by fluctuations in the price of wheat 
than the net ordinary revenue of which the customs and excise duties 
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form a part; for while Table III. showed that the net ordinary 
revenue and the revenue from customs and excise duties were so 
unequally affected by variations in the price of wheat as even to 
lead to numerical results diametrically opposed, Table V. exhibits a 
difference in the degree of dependence of the net ordinary revenue 
and of the revenue from customs and excise on the price of wheat 
scarcely less remarkable. This difference is strikingly shown in the 
last two columns of the foregoing table (Table V.), which contrast 
the per-centage proportion borne by the annual increase in cheap 
years in the net ordinary revenue and in the revenue from customs 
and excise to the total revenues of which respectively such annual 
increase constitutes a part. It will be seen that the increase in the 
net ordinary revenue, in cheap years, varies (according to the groups 
of years) from 2°37 to 4°40 per cent. of the net ordinary revenue in 
the cheap years; but that the corresponding increase in the yield of 
customs and excise duties varies (also according to the groups of 
years) from 0°10 to 1:87 per cent. In other words, the effect pro- 
duced by a low price of wheat on the yield of the customs and excise 
duties is much less considerable than the effect produced by a low 
price of wheat on the net ordinary revenue of which the customs and 
excise duties form so considerable a part. 

The next tabular comparison instituted in the Essay on the 
“ Relation of the Price of Wheat to the Revenue,’ was intended to 
apply to the solution of the question discussed in that Essay a test of 
an opposite kind to those employed in the preceding part of the 
Essay. Instead of taking the price of wheat in different years, and 
ealculating the amount of the net ordinary revenue in the same 
years, or in the years immediately following, the several years were 
arranged in two groups, according as their revenue happened to be 
above or below 50 millions, and the two averages thus obtained were 
compared with the average price of wheat for the same years, in order 
to ascertain whether a difference between the two amounts cor- 
responded to a marked difference in the price of wheat. This ques- 
tion (the converse of those examined in previous tables) receives an 
answer, in respect of the yield of customs and excise duties, in the 
following table :— 
Tasie VI. 





























15 Years above 344 Millions. 15 Years below 34% Millions. 
‘A ee Bee ae ap Difference. 
. evenue from < Revenue from 
Price of Wheat. Customsand Excise. Price of Wheat. Customsand Excise. 
week 6 £ & Gs £ £ 
56 6 36,192,771 54 9 30,010,500 2,642,441 





An average difference, therefore, of more than 24 millions, being 
about a fourteenth part of the larger average of upwards of 36 millions, 
is found to correspond to a difference in price of 1s. 9d., or about one 
part in thirty-two of the larger of the two average prices; the larger 
average revenue from customs and excise corresponding, be it 
observed, to the highest average price of wheat. What relation these 
figures bear to the numerical results obtained in the case of the net 
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ordinary revenue, as shown in Table XIII. of the Essay on the 
“ Relation of the Price of Wheat to the Revenue,” will appear in 
the following table :— 

TABLE VII. 


rss sen 5 SPSS TSE SB PTE TE EE IEA, 


























Years above Average. Years below Average. ; : 
a Difference} Difference 
of of 
Price of : Price of ; Price. Revenue, 
Wheat. Revenue. Wheat. Revenue. 


Ordinary Re- 


VEnue........ 


Pew £ 8. i £ ip: hs 
\) 52 5 | 51,888,508 158 8! 47,277,7941 6 0 | 4,610,714 
9 


Customs eae 56 6 | 36,152,771 | 54 9 | 33,510,330 | 1 2,642,441 


Excise 





Here again, as in Table III., the yield of customs and excise 
duties is shown to obey a different law from the total ordinary 
revenue of which it forms a part. In the case of the ordinary 
revenue, a decrease of more than 43 millions of revenue, being about 
one-eleventh part of the higher average, coincides with an increase of 
6s. in price, being less than the eighth part of the higher average 
price. But in the case of the revenue from customs and excise, a 
decrease of more than 24 millions, being about one-fourteenth of the 
higher average, coincides with a decrease of 1s. 9d. in price, being 
about one part in thirty of the higher price. ‘The results obtained, 
in the case of the customs and excise, are, therefore, at variance with 
those obtained in the case of the net ordinary revenue, and equally at 
variance with the view which it would seem most natural to entertain. 

In the Essay on the “ Relation of the Price of Wheat to the 
Revenue,” the question examined in the foregoing table was pursued 
more into detail in Table XIV.; and although the results obtained 
were not very important, I have prepared a corresponding table for the 
revenue from customs and excise, in order to avoid any objection which 
might possibly suggest itself in consequence of the omission. Table 
VIII. is the corresponding table to Table XIV. of the former Essay. 


TABLE VIII. 


EE I ASS SPS > SEE, 




















Number Average 
of Customs and Excise. Price of 
Years. Wheat. 
£ eta 

Densch OWS: 3S. MINOMS: 0 vecenrscecaceann 38,086,365 02, 0 
en », 97 and less than 28 millions 37,730,635 56> 9 
4. » 36 9 37. 4,  $6,396,9264 755° 16 
Bee so OD Ay 36 +9 35,410,504 59 22 
Somat ype 4 AG 35 3 34,526,126 eS ae | 
hina 9 33 ” 34 33,516,506 50 8 
ae aes a9 oo “e 32,615,019 61 7 





The general tendency to low prices of wheat in years of large 
revenue, and to high prices of wheat in years of small revenue, which — 
was pointed out as the general result to which Table XIV. of the 
former Essay led, does not exhibit itself in this table. On the con- 
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trary, in the case of the customs and excise duties, the general 
tendency is evidently towards an opposite state of things to that 
which was found to obtain in the case of the total net ordinary 
revenue. A fall of price is found to coincide with a fall of revenue 
instead of coinciding with an increase of revenue, towards which 
increase, as accompanying a low price of wheat, the prevalent opinion 
of the public evidently inclines. It will, however, be observed that 
the fall in the price of wheat, though it shows a general tendency to 
coincide with a fall in the revenue from customs and excise duties, 1s 
subject to two marked exceptions, and that the prices at the two 
ends of the scale only differ by five-pence, though the yield of the 
customs and excise duties differs by no less than 5,471,3461. 

The following tabular comparison will show the difference which 
exists between the ordinary revenue and the revenue from customs 
and excise, as affected by variations in the price of wheat :— 


TABLE IX. 




















Average Ordinary Revenue, Revenue from Customs and Excise, 
Falling step by step from above Falling step by step from above 
53 millions to below 46 millions. 38 millions to below 33 millions. 

Prices of Wheat. Prices of Wheat. 
$.. a. e. dd. 
43 3 62 0 
53. (0 56 9 
53a 7 55 10 
50 1 59 2 
625 6 oo. ¢ 
Sy Paw 50 8 
67 6 ae 
57. 8 an 
04 8 





The next table which I have to submit to the Society corresponds 
with Table XV. of the former Essay, and contrasts the relation of 
the price of wheat in cycles of years of rising and falling prices 
respectively with the state of the revenue derived from customs and 
excise duties. 

I would particularly invite the attention of the Society to this 
table, as to the one of which it forms the counterpart. It is scarcely 
possible to conceive a more delicate or conclusive test. If the price 
of wheat were what it has been so often represented to be, the most 
influential cause of fluctuations in the amount of the revenue, by 
what means could its intimate relation to the revenue be more 
distinctly displayed than by comparing a progressive increase or 
decrease of price through a short series of years with the yield of the 
revenue in the first and last years of the series? It will be recollected 
that the relation of the price of wheat to the revenue in the following 
year was shown to be more intimate than to the revenue of the same 
year. Now this mode of comparison obviously brings this more inti- 
mate relation into play. In a series of five years, for instance, the 
revenues of the second, third, fourth, and fifth years, are affected by 
the prices of the first, second, third, and fourth years; and not only 
so, but there iy a cumulative effect of the high or low prices of all the 
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preceding years upon the last of the series, which, if the popular 
theory were well founded, could not fail to display itself in uniform 


and marked results. 
TABLE X. 


Prices Rising. 










Revenue from 


Year. Customs and Excise. 











a 


37,947,025 
37,322,612 


Four Years—1822 to 1825. 
Price of wheat ranging from 43s. 3d. to 66s. 6d. .... ' it 





624,413 


EE 


Decrease 


Three Years—1827 to 1829. 











Price of wheat ranging from 56s. 9d. to 66s. 3d. .... { i Sh or ee 
Increase ~-400,036* 
Five Years—1835 to 1839. ens 
Price of wheat ranging from 39s. 4d. to 70s. 8d. .... { et et ae 
‘Increase ~ 815,628% 
Three Years—1845 to 1847. 
1845 33,686,054 


Price of wheat ranging from 50s. 10d. to 69s. 94d. .... { 1847 32,904,127 
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Decrease 781,927 
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Three Years—1825 to 1827. 
Price of wheat ranging from 66s. 6d. to 56s. 9d. .... { et SS eon 








Decrease 1,596,021* 








Five Years—1831 to 1835. 
Price of fe 1831 32,477,076 
bie of wheat ranging from 66s. 4d, to 39s. 4d, .... { 1835 33,607,558 





Increase 1,130,482 


Five Years—1839 to 1843. 


Price of wheat ranging from 70s. 8d. to 508. 1d. .... | a Peete 


1843 33,286,471 


Decrease| 1,136,715* 





Five Years—1847 to 1851. 
Price of wheat ranging from 69s. 9d. to 38s. 5d. .... { He Nei 


a eee 


Increase 1,862,855 
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The answer returned by this table to the question—what relation 
has the price of wheat to the revenue derived from customs and 
excise duties ?—is just as uncertain as the answer returned to the 
analogous question—what relation has the price of wheat to the net 
ordinary revenue ?—by the figures in Table XV. of the Essay so often 
referred to. In both cases, the results in conformity with the popu- 
lar theory are counteracted by precisely the same number of results 
at variance with it. The only difference is, that, in the case of rising 
prices, the cycles of years which yield results opposed to the popular 
view are the same both for the net ordinary revenue and for the 
revenue derived from customs and excise; while in the case of falling 
prices, the cycles present two correspondences and two variances. 
This difference is shown in Table XI. 


TABLE XI. 






. Ordinary Customs and 
Revenue. Excise. 











Rising Prices. 


Four years —1822 to 1825........ Decrease Decrease 
Three years—1827 to 1829........ Increase Increase 
Five years —1835 to 1839 ........ Increase Increase 
Three years—1845 to 1847........ Decrease Decrease 


Falling Prices. 


Three years—1825 to 1827........ Decrease Decrease 
Five years —1]831 to 1835 ........ Decrease Increase 
Five years —1839 to 1843........ Increase Decrease 
Five years —1847 to 1851........ Increase Increase 





Such being the results obtained by combining the two elements 
of the price of wheat and the amount of the revenue from customs 
and excise duties, as compared with the results arrived at by similarly 
comparing the price of wheat with the net ordinary revenue, we have 
next to consider the question before us as influenced by the intro- 
duction of another element, namely, the customs and excise duties 
year by year reduced or repealed, increased or newly imposed. The 
materials for this new inquiry have been laid up in store in my 
Essay “ On the Immediate and Remote;Hfiect of the Remission of 
Customs and Excise Duties on the Productiveness of those branches 
of the Revenue.*” It is only necessary to bring the figures of that 
Essay into juxta-position with the prices of wheat. 

It will be seen on referring to the Essay just named, that in the 
history of the revenue from customs and excise during the thirty 
years from 1822 to 1851 inclusive, there were 16 successful, 7 par- 
tially successful, and 7 unsuccessful years; that is to say, there were 
16 years in which, in the year after a reduction or repeal of customs’ 
and excise duties, the revenue from customs and excise was restored, 
and yielded even a surplus, or in which, in the year after the imposi- 
tion of fresh taxes or the increase of existing taxes, in the department 
of the customs and excise, the estimated yield of the new or aug- 
mented tax was realized, and a surplus obtained, together with 
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7 years in which, under the same circumstances, the revenue was 
only partially restored, or the estimated increase only partially 
realized; and, lastly, 7 other years in which, under the same circum- 
stances, the revenue was not only not restored, or the estimated 
increase realized, but a falling off in the yield of the customs’ and 
excise duties was experienced. The prices of wheat in these three 
groups of successful, partially successful, and unsuccessful years, are 
given in the following table :— 











TasLe XI. 
Price of Wheat. 
§. d. 
EO GUCCESSEAL YOAV <siai.,siereavaccsncnsnodsducsnansmsiseavoateaninicencsaeea 53. 5 
7 partially successtftil: Years: c..5cooschet cutee onnsoottesyenees saeson er 57 95 
FP answccessiuly ears: yy, vensstucsccmnsvesmaateateaooeds bac loreenneseees 58 10 





In this instance, the results of the table correspond more closely 
with the popular theory than the results of Table LX. in the former 
Essay. The successful years in the history of customs’ and excise 
taxation coincide with the lowest price of wheat, the unsuccessful 
with the highest, and the partially successful with the intermediate 
price. - It is true that the difference of price, especially between the 
partially successful and the unsuccessful groups of years, is very 
small; but the differences were even less in the case of the total net 
ordinary revenue; while the successful years corresponded to a higher 
price of wheat than the partially successful ones. The exact figures 
were :—11 successful financial years, 55s. 10d.; 7 partially successful 
financial years, 58s. 7d.; 11 unsuccessful financial years, 58s. 10d. 
This, then, is the solitary instance, so far as this inquiry has hitherto 
proceeded, in which the revenue from customs and excise has shown 
a closer conformity to the popular theory than the total net ordinary 
revenue. 

In the Essay on the “ Relation of the Price of Wheat to the 
Revenue,” a table (Table II.) was given, in which the thirty years 
embraced in the inquiry were arranged in quinquennial and decennial 
periods, and in periods of fifteen and thirty years, which periods were 
distinguished as periods of gain or loss, according as the financial 
operations of the country had proved successful or unsuccessful, 
taking into account every increase or remission of taxation, and the 
yield of the revenue in the first and last year of the series, compared 
with the calculated amount which the revenue would have attained 
through mere increase of population, on the supposition that taxation 
had remained unchanged, and that the revenue had sustained no 
injury from that unaltered state of things. The calculations neces- 
sary for extending this inquiry to the revenue from customs and 
excise will be found at Table VI. of the Essay “On the Immediate 
and Remote Effect of the Remission of Customs’ and Excise Duties 
on the Productiveness of those branches of the Revenue.’ In order 
to produce a table corresponding with Table I. of the previous Essay, 
it 1s only necessary to add the element of the price of wheat, as in 
the following table :— 
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TasLe XII. 
Gain or Loss to the Average Price of 
Nation. Wheat. 

Periods of Five ——— 

Years. £ Gos Oe 
1822. to kB 20". <., i: 5,093,000 gain 56 1 
TS2e seb o ls cccsc: 1,689,861 loss 62 10 
TSR SSG OT cc. 4,496,825 gain AQ™ > 7 
Boa 4) ESE \ eke. 2,519,967 loss 64 --4 
S20 T8468 ss: 6,646,600 gain 52 10 
ESAG: fe LOO Lo cccdscee 3,025,692 gain 4s 8 
Periods of Ten 

Years. 
S27 CoS Sas 3,662,466 gain 59 5 
ESa2 5, BOE ene 1,069,399 loss 56 9 
T8227, ESSE si... 7,945,100 gain SO 9 
Periods of Fifteen 

Years. , 
1822 toxlS36. 2.02: 7,458,152 gain 56. 0 
L637 55 LOOV As... 3,440,368 gain Do oO 
Period of Thirty * 

Years. 
TS22 40-1S5.b ..csc. 5,749,298 gain 55 





The results of this table are in kind, though not in amount, the 

same as the results already obtained in the Essay on the “ Relation of 
the Price of Wheat to the Revenue.” The periods of gain and the 

periods of loss are the same both for the net ordinary revenue and for 

the revenue from customs and excise. In both cases, too, the unsuc- 

cessful financial quinquennial periods are periods of high prices, and 

the successful financial periods, of comparatively low prices. The 

prices of wheat, however, do not by any means correspond, either for 

successful or for unsuccessful quinquennial periods, with the degree 

of success or failure. This will be more clearly seen, if the facts con- 

tained in the foregoing table are arranged in such a manner as to 

separate the successful from the unsuccessful financial periods, at the. 
same time that the periods are placed in the order of the degree of 
success or failure, as was done in Table IJ. of the Essay on the 

“ Relation of the Price of Wheat to the Revenue.” 


TABLE XIII. 
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With one unimportant exception (the inversion of the order of 
two unsuccessful financial periods), this table coincides so closely 
with’ Table II. of the former Essay, that the observations which apply 
to the one apply almost equally to the other. In the case of the 
customs and excise, as of the net ordinary revenue, the unsuccessful 
quinquennial periods are periods of higher price than any of the 
successful financial periods of the same duration. But neither in the | 
quinquennial periods nor in the longer periods of fifteen years, does 
the price of wheat vary as the degree of the success attending our 
financial operations ; for the two most successful financial periods of 
five years each, are periods of higher price than the two least 
successful periods of the same duration; while the most successful of 
the two periods of fifteen years corresponds to a somewhat higher 
price than the least successful period of the same length. 

Having followed so closely throughout this communication the 
order of inquiry observed in the Essay on the “ Relation of the Price 
of Wheat to the Revenue,’ I cannot do better than maintain my 
consistency to the end, by appending the following summary of the 
results to which the present inquiry has conducted me. The first 
proposition will be found to be almost word for word the same as the 
first proposition in the former Essay :— 3 

1. The influence of the price of wheat on the revenue derived 
from customs’ and excise duties is not such as to establish a very 
close and uniform relation between the one and the other; for equal 
prices of wheat do not coincide with equal amounts of revenue, nor 
equal amounts of revenue with equal prices of wheat ; while cycles of 
years of rising and falling prices are found to correspond with dimi- 
nishing and increasing amounts of revenue indifferently; and even 
those numerical results which seem to indicate the closest relation 
between the price of wheat and the yield of customs and excise 
duties, display exceptions and irregularities which tend to impair the 
evidence they afford. 

2. The influence of the price of wheat on the revenue from cus- 
toms and excise is much less considerable than the influence of the 
price of wheat on the net ordinary revenue of which the customs’ and 
excise duties constitute so considerable a part; for while, in five out 
of six instances, the net ordinary revenue in groups of years of low 
prices exceeded the net ordinary revenue in similar groups of years 
of high prices, in no less than four out of the same six instances the 
yield of the customs and excise duties was higher in the groups of 
‘dear years than in the corresponding groups of cheap years. Again, 
when the years following high and low prices are substituted for the 
-years in which those prices respectively occur, and groups of years 
following dear years are compared with groups of years following 
cheap years, though there is uniformly an excess in groups of cheap 
years over groups of dear years, that excess is always proportionably 
much less in the case of the customs’ and excise duties than in the 
case of the net ordinary revenue; and other numerical comparisons 
lead to similar results. ! 

3. When the amount of the revenue derived from customs and 
excise duties in different years is subjected to the necessary correc- 
tion of taxes imposed or remitted, and the years of successful and 
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unsuccessful financial operations are compared with the price of 
wheat, the results are found to be more in harmony with those 
obtained in the ease of the net ordinary revenue, though the irre- 
gularities are such as to confirm the principle just laid down in the 
first proposition, that there is no close or uniform relation between 
the price of wheat and the revenue from customs and excise. 

4. If the relation proved to exist between the price of wheat and 
the revenue from customs and excise in the year following may be 
safely assumed to be the true relation, then the measure of that 
relation would be, in round numbers, 1,8417. to 24,0531. of customs 
and excise duties for every rise or fall of one shilling in the price of 
wheat, the relation between the price of wheat and the net ordinary 
revenue in the year following being measured by the much more 
considerable amount of from 42,7461. to 114.9431. 

In the Essay on the “Relation of the Price of Wheat to the 
Revenue,”’ I took occasion to make some observations on the light 
thrown by that inquiry on the real difficulties and alleged fallacies of 
statistics. Those observations apply with equal force to the results of 
the present communication. It is true of the revenue derived from 
customs and excise duties, as it is of the net ordinary revenue of which 
it forms a part, that the one result—the yield of the revenue year by 
year—is brought about by a vast variety of distinct agencies acting 
with ever-varying intensity, and in constantly shifting combinations, 
so that it is most difficult and even impossible to obtain, in respect 
of any one agency, that separation and isolation which is essential to 
an estimate of its exact force and value. Again, the yield of customs 
and excise duties, like the amount of the net ordinary revenue, is 
subject to great disturbance, not merely from causes beyond the 
control of statesmen, but from fiscal reforms and revolutions of very 
frequent occurrence. The natural prices of wheat and of flour, for 
instance, have been, as already observed, disturbed by no less than 
seven distinct Acts of Parliament in thirty years; and other articles 
of prime necessity and general consumption have been subject to the 
same disturbing cause. 

__ These observations apply rather to the difficulties than to the 
fallacies which beset the path of statistical research. The results of 
the present inquiry are at least equally instructive with those of the 
Essay so often referred to as to the true nature of some alleged sta- 
tistical fallacies. In the case of the customs and excise duties as of 
the ordinary revenue, the curious and unexpected results obtained 
by comparing the price of wheat with the yield of the revenue in 
cycles of years of rising and falling prices, throw light upon one of 
the most common of statistical fallacies. By comparing the prices of 
wheat during every cycle of either class with the revenue in the first 
and last years embraced in the cycles, that uncertain response which, 
‘coinciding with the conflicting results of other comparisons, repre- 
isents the whole truth, would have been converted into a respense in 
favour of or against the prevalent opinion by the accidental or inten- 
tional selection of certain cycles to the exclusion of the rest. If such 
a. selection was made in good faith, error would have honestly crept 
in—if in bad faith, the proverb “that anything may be proved by 
‘igures,”” would have received an apt illustration. 

12 
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But the results arrived at in the present communication are 
suggestive of other reflections not less instructive in a statistical 
point of view. There is reason to believe that the great majority of 
statists shared the opinion of the late Mr. Porter, that the price of 
wheat has so constant and close a relation to the revenue as to be 
at all times the chief cause of the fluctuations to which the revenue 
is subject. The Essay on the “ Relation of the Price of Wheat to the 
Revenue,” while it showed that that opinion was not tenable, at least 
in the decided and dogmatic form in which it has been so often 
expressed, did not merely modify the strength of this preconception, 
but suggested to many persons a ready explanation of the result so 
unexpectedly obtained. It was alleged that though the price of 
wheat might not exercise that decided influence on the yield of the 
entire revenue which had been attributed to it, the prevalent opinion 
would be fully borne out if the inquiry were limited to those branches 
of the revenue which are dependent on the consumption of articles of 
prime necessity, and of luxuries in great demand among the mass of 
the population—in other words, the articles charged with customs 
and excise duties. There can be no doubt that this modified opinion 
was at least as strongly entertained as the more comprehensive 
dogma which it had served to replace; nor is it to be denied that the 
opinion which attributes to the price of wheat a great influence on 
the consumption and yield of articles charged with customs and 
excise duties is among the most general and most seemingly natural 
of all the articles of popular belief. Nevertheless, this opinion, 
general as it is, and reasonable as it seems, is not borne out by facts. 
It is even less able to bear the test of statistical investigation than 
the error which it has replaced, for the yield of the customs and - 
excise duties is even less affected by fluctuations in the price of wheat 
than is the ordinary revenue itself. Does not this fact, then, teach 
us a useful lesson on the necessity of not taking even the most 
probable and popular opinions for granted? Does it not give us 
good grounds for believing that in all the sciences of observation 
—in medicine, in hygiéne, in agriculture, in political eeonomy—there 
are many received opinions which would be entirely changed or greatly 
modified if submitted to the ordeal of statistical inquiry? In the 
case of the question now under consideration it is obvious that it is 
not the statistical method which is to blame for having led to falla- 
cious conclusions ; but statists whose opinions were entitled to con- 
sideration have fallen into error and exaggeration, because, being sta- 
tists, they had not taken the precaution of submitting their opinions 
to the necessary test of their own method. 

This inquiry into the relation of the price of wheat to the revenue 
will not be complete till it has been made to embrace not merely the 
effect produced by fluctuations in the price of wheat on the net 
ordinary revenue, and on that part of it which arises from customs’ 
and excise duties, but also on special articles of consumption subject 
to those duties, such as tea, sugar, wine, and spirits. As this is one 
of those questions that ought not to be left subject to any doubt 
which a little labour properly bestowed can remove, I hope to be — 
able, on some future occasion, to address myself to it. 
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Old and New Bills of Mortality; Movement of the Population; Deaths 
and Fatal Diseases in London during the last Fourteen Years. By 
Joun Ancus, Esq., General Register Office. 


[Read before the Statistical Society of London, Monday, 10th April, 1854.] 


To the plague the public of London owed their bills of christenings 
and burials ; to the acknowledged value of such records in connexion 
with the property of individuals, and only in a second degree to the 
knowledge of their importance in political arithmetic, we are indebted 
for the present system of registration of births, deaths, and mar- 
riages. This is another illustration of a natural law, by which con- 
trivances, to which men are led by fear, love of property, or other 
powerful impulses of the mind, become fertile in new suggestions, and 
subserve innumerable uses, which enrich the storehouse of know- 
ledge and dispense incalculable benefit to mankind. If it could be 
imagined that England should cease among nations, that her institu- 
tions should perish and her cities crumble to the dust, and that the 
records of the births, deaths, and marriages of her people had sur- 
vived the wreck, with collateral proof of the social purposes to which 
they had been applied,—these records would furnish evidence, and 
evidence of a most satisfactory kind, that she had made some progress 
in civilization. Within the range of philosophical inquiry there is 
nothing more attractive in its character, or more important in relation 
to practical medicine, sanitary police, and the economy of wealth, than 
the laws of vitality, and the influence of age, sex, occupation, condi- 
tion in life, situation, climate, change of seasons, and institutions, in 
promoting health or planting the seeds of disease. 

The old bills of mortality* for London were commenced in 1592, 
but in December, 1595, on the cessation of the plague, were dis- 
continued. They were resumed on the 29th of December, 1603, 
the first year of the reign of King James the First, on the recurrence 
of the plague, and have been continued since that time to the present 
without intermission, except during the great fire, when the deaths of 
two or three weeks were given in one bill. On the 18th of J uly, 
1625, the parish-clerks set up a printing-press in their hall, for which 
they had obtained a decree under the seal of the High Commission 
Court; and from that date the number of burials was printed against 
each parish. 

The returns profess to include 97 parishes within the walls, 17 
without the walls, 24 out-parishes in Middlesex and Surrey ; also 
Westminster (which was added in 1626,) containing 10 parishes. 
When a person died, the tolling of a bell, or an order given to the 
Sexton for a grave, announced the event to the searchers,—old- 
women-searchers,”’ as Graunt calls them,—the accuracy of whose 








* The invention of ‘bills of mortality’? is not so modern as bas been gene- 
rally supposed, for their proper designation may be found in the language of ancient 
Rome. Libitina was the goddess of funerals? her officers were the Libitinarii, our 
undertakers ; her temple in which all business connected with the last rites was 
transacted, and in which the account of deaths—ratio Lilitine—was kept, served 
the purpose of a Register Office. 
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reports on the cause of death was sometimes damaged. by “the mist 
of a cup of ale or the bribe of a two-groat fee,’ instead of one groat, 
which was their usual honorarium. Each parish-clerk made his report 
on Tuesday night; the general account was made up and printed on 
Wednesday, and was published on Thursday. The price of the bills 
was 4s. a-year. In the modern bills prepared by the Registrar- 
General the report of each registrar shows the births and deaths 
registered by him in the week up to Saturday night; it is trans- 
mitted to the central office early on Monday; the return is made up 
on that day, printed on Tuesday, and published on Wednesday. A 
day is therefore lost in the preparation, in consequence of the inter- 
vention of Sunday. But the Registrar-General (Major Graham) makes 
no charge for his returns, though he might plead for that course a 
venerable precedent. ~He distributes them gratuitously to individuals, 
learned bodies, and newspapers,—to those who apply for them, who 
take an interest in them, and are likely to turn them to useful account. 

Captain John Graunt, a citizen of London, and F.R.S., who lived 
in Birchin Lane, published his “ Natural and Political Observations 
on the Bills of Mortality,” in 1662. He reckoned that there had 
been 399,910 deaths in thirty-three years (1629-1661), and by a 
process which he has described, he estimated the population at 
403,000* in the last of those years. Hence it would be inferred that 
the annual rate of mortality did not much exceed 3 per cent., an 
estimate which may be conjectured to be considerably under the mark 
for those days of terrible visitation. While the annual deaths were, 
on an average, 12,119, the births were only 8,201; and this defect of 
births, as compared with deaths, pervades the bills even in healthy 
years,—a dispensation of which we, in the present returns, happily 
witness the reversal. In another place Graunt computes the burials 
in 40 years (1604-43) to be 363,935, and the christenings 330,747 in 
123 parishes, (Westminster and other 6 parishes not being included,) 
giving for the former an annual excess of only 830. He refers the 
excess to other causes besides a high rate of mortality. The regis- 
tered christenings were deficient because (1), theological opinions 
were entertained by some, unfavourable to the baptismal rite; (2) 
there were occasionally religious scruples on the part of Christian 
ministers regarding the worthiness of parents to have their children 
baptized; and (8) what probably formed the chief difficulty, there 
was a small fee for registration. 

But still more grievous causes of debilitation prevailed, and time, 
which destroyed the people of London, gradually destroyed also the 
bills of the “ Worshipful Company of Parish Clerks’? which recorded 
the births and deaths of that people. In the lapse of years they 
have suffered severe dilapidation ; the number of their baptisms and 
burials has dwindled to the smallest proportions. Parishes neg- 
lected to make their returns; parish clerks were idle or contumacious, 
and could not be prevailed on to do their duty. It may be noticed 
here that a defect had been inherent in the organization from the 
beginning, arising from the circymstance that it belonged to a church 
which did not embrace the whole population ; for all Roman Catholics 


* Tn another place he calculated the population at 384,000, or about that of the 
city of Glasgow at present. 
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escaped enumeration at baptism, and nearly all at death. It is even 
stated that persons consigned to burial-places under the jurisdiction 
of the Church, but not of a parochial character, such as those of St. 
Paul’s, Westminster Abbey, Charter House and other Hospitals, the 
Temple, &c., were not included in the bills. Dissent flourished, and 
dissenters would have nothing to do with the parish clerk, whose very 
name was a stench in their nostrils; and their bodies were buried in 
cemeteries, beyond parochial supervision. The parish of All Saints, 
Northampton, once enjoyed the privilege of being supplied with elegiac 
verses for its annual bills by one who was incomparably the best poet. 
of his time. The company of parish clerks of London enjoyed no such 
advantage. There were citizens of credit in abundance, but none 
apparently who had a turn for composition; and the bills, destitute of 
poetry, became almost as miserably deficient in fact. Let the bill for 
the week ending Tuesday, April 4th, (the current month,) speak for 
itself. In the 97 parishes within the walls, 17 parishes without the 
walls, 24 out-parishes in Middlesex and Surrey, 10 parishes in the 
city and liberties of Westminster, there were actually 18 baptisms 
and 19 deaths—about 1 baptism and 1 death to 8 parishes. If this 
return be correct London is favoured among cities in its rate of mor- 
tality; but dry-nurses and undertakers demand our sympathy, for 
manifestly their occupation is gone. 

But let it be distinctly understood that we entertain nothing but 
respect for the old bills of mortality, which served their day and gene- 
ration, and have contributed to English history much valuable and 
interesting information.* The new system of registration for En gland 
and Wales commenced on July 1st, 1837; and under the Act esta- 
blishing it, it is necessary that a clergyman, or person who has charge 
of the funeral ceremony, before committing a body to the grave 
should be provided with a certificate from the registrar of the sub- 
district in which the death occurred, or otherwise should give notice 
to the registrar within seven days. A violation of the Act in this 
particular is made subject to a penalty. Soon after the Act came 
into operation the Registrar-General resolved to supply a want which 
had been much felt,—to issue a series of weekly returns, which would 
accomplish their object in a manner more satisfactory to the public 
than the bills of the parish clerks. The first was for the week 
ending January 11th, 1840, and the series has been continued from 
that time without interruption. The district-of Wandsworth was 
added in 1844, those of Lewisham and Hampstead in 1847. London, 
as how constituted, is composed of 86 districts and 135 sub-districts. 
The return as published, therefore, presents an analysis of the reports 


* In the first thirty years of the present century the bills had undergone a 
visible improvement. In the Annual Bill for 1833, the christenings were 27,090, 
the burials 26,577. These numbers show the excess on the right side. In the Bill 
for 1837, occurs the following notice: “ By the operation of the New Registration 
Act much difficulty has occurred in obtaining the reports of christenings and 
burials ; in consequence of which, in some parishes, the reports have been wholly 
withheld; and in those of several other parishes where the office of searcher has 
been discontinued, the diseases by which deaths have taken place, have been neces- 
sarily omitted.” The respectable functionary referred to has left the scene; and the 
medical man, with his book of blank forms, to be filled up with primary and — 
secondary diseases, and their duration, has taken her place. 
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of 135 registrars. They are supplied with blank forms, into which 
they are required, at the close of each week, to copy from their 
register books the age, sex, and profession of each person whose 
death they have registered; the place, date, and cause of death; to 
state any facts relating to the condition of houses, the spread of epi- 
demics, or to give other useful information; and also to report the 
number of male and female births. “ Births’’ were added to the return 
in 1845. In 1844, and up.to the present time, the returns have been 
enriched with copious and minute meteorological observations with 
which the Registrar-General has been favoured by the Astronomer 
Royal. It is scarcely necessary here to mention that the department 
of vital statistics, in which the weekly, quarterly, and annual publica- 
tions are prepared, is under the superintendence of Mr. Farr, whose 
valuable reports are well known in the world of science, and have 
lately become particularly interesting to persons conversant in the 
subject of life insurance. A “Statistical Nosology’? was prepared 
with much pains, and placed in the hands of the medical profession 
in 1843; and in 1845 instructions to coroners were drawn up, on the 
registration of causes of violent deaths, drowning, fractures, suicides, 
murders, &c.,—a class of facts, the investigation of which should 
yield the most important results; and to these instructions it 1s 
therefore desirable in a high degree, that coroners should give the 
fullest measure of consideration, and carry them out to the utmost 
extent that in any circumstances is found practicable. The Registrar- 
General effected, in 1845, an immense improvement in the machinery 
of registration by distributing books containing blank forms of cer- 
tificates of fatal diseases to all qualified medical practitioners. 

The weekly return, as now published, consists of the following 
parts :—Remarks on the “ Health of London during the Week,” pre- 
senting the most striking features in the tables, and such interesting 
and important facts as the registrars may have gleaned in the exer- 
cise of their vocation; tables of births and deaths, distinguished 
according to sex, with the numbers and their averages in. corres- 
ponding weeks of previous years; a table of fatal diseases, with the 
numbers referred to them distributed in three periods of life, (under 
15 years, 15—60 years, 60 and upwards,) also the number of deaths 
from each disease in the corresponding weeks of ten previous years ; 
a table of the deaths in districts, in juxta-position to the deaths in 
the same districts in ten corresponding weeks; a table of the deaths 
registered in the week in 47 workhouses, in 9 military and naval 
asylums and hospitals, in 21 hospitals, in 20 lunatic asylums, in 16 
prisons, and in 2 hospitals for foreigners ; and, lastly, the table of mete- 
orological observations made at the Royal Observatory, Greenwich. 

London is eminently aggressive in its relation to the surrounding 
country, and it now encircles within its arms an area far exceeding 
that which John Graunt surveyed when he wrote his Observations. 
The London of the modern bills of mortality, as published by the 
Registrar-General, and also as the term is used in his Quarterly and 
Annual Reports, embraces an extent of 122 square miles, on which 
surface are planted (according to the census of 1851,) 305,933 





inhabited houses, in some places thick-set, and not least in the Tower 
‘‘ Hamlets,””—in others straggling in almost rural superfluity of space. 
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The population live in a density varying from 2 persons to an acre in 
Lewisham to 284 in St. Botolph and Cripplegate, and at an elevation 
varying from 3 feet below high-water mark in part of Camberwell to 
300 above it at Hampstead. 

Of all directions in which the metropolis shoots from its centre, 
the westward seems to have been ever the most approved; and the 
early manifestation of this tendency is curiously illustrated by 
Graunt in the following passage: “‘The general observation which 
arises from hence is, that the city of London gradually removes west- 
ward; and did not the Royal Exchange and London Bridge stay the 
trade, it would remove much faster, for Leadenhall Street, Bishops- 
gate, and part of Fenchurch Street have lost their ancient trade ; 
Gracechurch Street, indeed, keeping itself yet entire by reason of its 
conjunction with, and relation to, London Bridge. Again Canning 
Street and Watling Street have lost their trade of woollen drapery to 
Paul’s Churchyard, Ludgate Hill, and Fleet Street. The mercery is 
gone from out of Lombard Street and Cheapside into Paternoster 
Row and Fleet Street.” 7 

Sir William Petty,* to whom the authorship of the “ Observa- 
tions” has been attributed without sufficient reason, published his 
‘Essay in Political Arithmetic’ in 1683, in which he presented an 
estimate of the area, houses, and population of London within the 
bills of mortality at that time. The area was less than 1,500 acres ; 
he had been credibly informed there were 84,000 tenanted houses, 
and he reckoned 8 persons to each, (a proportion which entirely 
agrees with the last census of the whole metropolis); the population 
would, therefore, be about 670,000. He attempted to confirm this 
result by another process: 

Graunt had estimated’the rate of mortality as 1 death per annum 
out of 32 living, “over and above what dies of the plague.” Petty 
adopted 30 for the right number, by which he multiplied 22,331, the 
annual deaths in the last two years, and thus obtained the population. 


The mean of deaths in the years 1604-5 was 5,135 


s y POW? 2 8527 
, a 1641-90), 11,883 
> e 1661-2 ,, 15,148 
. A 1681-2 ,, 22,331 


Now the third of these numbers is about double the first, and the 
fourth about double the second; the third and fourth are double the 
first and second, the fifth about double the third, the fourth and fifth 
about double the second and third, the last three double the first 
three, and the last quadruple of the first. The series of years running 
in quadragesimal periods, he made the rather loose assumption that the 
population increased in the same ratio as the deaths, and thence con- 


* Tnternal evidence is strongly opposed to this supposition, which appears to be 
countenanced by Mr. Macaulay. Graunt’s crabbed, almost ferocious style, is unlike 
that of the genial and accomplished physician, and the adulation or superstition 
which led the Captain to refer the exemption of the year 1660 from the plague to 
the restoration of his royal patron, who procured him admission to the Royal Society, 
would not have qualified Petty for the praise of his praised contemporary, Pepys, 
who says that ‘‘ in discourse he was one of the most rational men he ever heard 
speak with a tongue.’’? Evelyn, who claims Graunt’s work for Petty, is still more 
profuse in his commendation. 
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cluded that it doubled itself in 40 years. It is a somewhat remark- 
able fact that the censuses of 1801-11, and 1841-51, disclose the same 
rate of increase. When Maitland, who is probably more to be 
depended on, made his survey in 1788, or 56 years later, he esti- 
mated the population at 725,903 persons, who lived in about 96,000 
houses, the former number falling exceedingly short of what the true 
number must have been if Petty’s calculation were correct. It 
appears likely that Sir William both understated the rate of mor- 
tality, which may have been nearer 5 per cent., and overstated the 
rate of the people’s growth. The area within the bills differed at the 
period of Petty’s estimate and that of Maitland’s only by the addition 
of St. Mary-le-Strand and the duchy of Lancaster; and the numbers 
of persons within this area in 1801 were 744,803 ; in 1811, 854,337 ; 
in 1821, 1,010,577; in 1831, 1,179,096; in 1841, 1,351,396; in 1851, 
1,583,748.* Allowing a wide margin for erroneous conjecture, and 
not overlooking the greater repletion of the space within the bills, 
and the consequent eruption of the inhabitants into the freer ground 
beyond them, it is still difficult to avoid the conclusion that the 
power to multiply and replenish, in the eighteenth century, had been 
much depressed. j 

The condition of the metropolis is made up now as then of the 
most heterogeneous elements; it contains the extremes of wealth and 
penury, and of all degrees between them; different ranks, different 
races, and the most diversified occupations; wretchedness in the teem- 
ing alleys, and comfort in spacious squares and suburban mansions. 
To analyze this condition, and exhibit its various effects in the life and 
death of the population, is a work which demands further prosecution; 
evidently it would involve much detail and immense labour. 

For the purpose of a rough comparison the Registrar-General has 
divided London into five great divisions: the West, North, Central, 
Hast, and South Districts. These, with the exception of the South 
District, stretch along the north bank of the river from Hammer- 
smith to Bow and Bromley, while the southern portion extends on 
the opposite bank from Putney and Streatham to Woolwich. 

_ On the ground, as thus described, there lived in 1840 a popula- 
tion of 1,913,344, and in 1853 a population of 2,468,362, having in- 
creased in fourteen years by 29 per cent. The metropolis contained 
555,018 more persons in the latter year than in the former. Into the 
population thus increasing there passed, in the 14 years, (1840-53,) 
973,196 persons by birth, and 747,313 went out of it in the same 
time by death. The excess of births is 225,883. Immigrants number- 
ing more than 329,000, or 23,500 per annum, must have come from 
other parts to London in the same period to supplement the increase, 
ascertained from the census, in so far as the total increase exceeds 
the natural. But as thousands leave London through other portals 
than those of the invisible world, a much ereater number of arrivals 
was requisite to compensate for the departures, and produce the 
increase. The publication, of the Census Returns of 1851] when 
completed, and of those of future years, will throw some light on the 
infusion of the rural population into London. The emigration office 


* See Census of 1851, division I., page 43. Maitland’ 


§ estimat i 
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furnishes the number of persons leaving the port of London, but 
not the number of its resident population who sail to other shores. 
Some carry their industry to the west; others, impelled by the 
sacra fames auri, seek Australian homes; and probably the number 
of Londoners who emigrate is as great in proportion as that of 
the rural population, for though they may not be so well adapted 
to such pursuits, they are more adventurous, and better pro- 
vided with the means of locomotion. Mr. Corbyn Morris, who wrote 
on the bills of mortality a hundred years ago, argued that the im- 
provement of roads in his time tended more to empty London than 
to fill it; for while persons called to the capital on business con- 
quered all obstacles and dared all dangers, and would obtain their 
object in all circumstances, those who wished to leave it for quiet and 
recreation enjoyed improved opportunities of gratifying their desire. 
The same remark applies to the far greater facilities of our day; 
outports more accessible to the navigation of both worlds increase in 
importance, and trades and manufactures find their seats in the 
country, which at other times would have contributed to the hyper- 
trophy of London. } . 

With reference to sex, it is an established rule, that of children 
born, the number of males exceeds that of females; and through the 
series of years 1840-53, the annual registration furnishes no exception 
to it. On an average, about 1,400 more boys than girls were thrown 
into the population of London yearly. Taking the whole fourteen 
years, the proportion was as 104 to 100. It follows that the registers 
of deaths will discover a similar excess, though this is not perceived 
to the same extent, because the duration of life is greater in females, 
and according to the constitution of the population, the number 
of females exceeds that of males. The mortality of males has 
always been greater than that of females, and probably more women 
migrate into London, and more men migrate owt of it. There died 
annually on an average about 800 more males than females. The 
proportion in the whole series of years was as 103 to 100. The 
only year which violates this law of sex is 1849, when cholera raged 
in the metropolis; though another epidemic year, 1847, when 
influenza was prevalent, produced numbers of males and females 
nearly approximating to each other. In 1849, the deaths as ob- 
tained from the weekly returns were, of males, 34,032, of females, 
34,400; of which exceptional result an explanation will be found in 
the Registrar-General’s Report on Cholera, where it is stated 
(page 5) that 6,701 males, and 7,436 females, died of cholera. As a 
general rule, the mortality of females from cholera does not exceed 
that of males. In London, it was in excess only above 35 years of 
age; at all ages it was rather less than that of the other sex. But it 
may be worth while to inquire whether in large towns, such as 
London and Liverpool, the choleraic poison from house-drains is not 
more fatal to women, who, being confined within the close precincts 
of their homes, are more exposed to its influence. 

Dividing the series of 14 years (Table A,) into two equal periods, 
it appears that the births have increased at the rate of 19 per cent. ; 
that the deaths have increased at the rate of 18 per cent.*; whilst the 


* Absolute increase, 7. e., without reference to increase of population. 
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increase of population, taking it in the middle of each period, has 
been 14 per cent. The annual rate of mortality in the last 7 years 
(as shown by Table D,) was on an average 25 out of 1,000 living ; 
rising so high as 30 in the year of the cholera epidemic, and falling so 
low as 21 in the year following, the two years presenting the maxt- 
mum and minimum of the series. Influenza, which preceded cholera, 
and, towards the end of 1847, swelled the weekly returns to an 
amount unprecedented in the new registration, raised the mortality 
of that year to 27 in 1,000. In the seven years ending 1853, there 
were 44 persons living to 1 who died, in the west districts; the same 
number is found in the north districts; mm the central, there were 40 
living to 1 death; in the east, there were 38; and on the south side 
of the river, only 37. Persons who reside near Regent’s Park and 
many other parts that could be mentioned, judging from their indi- 
vidual experience, probably consider that London is all that could be 
wished in point of salubrity; and inhabitants of provincial towns 
who visit the capital occasionally, and can choose their lodging in any 
part of it, may find themselves positively benefitted by the change ; 
such indeed may have no cause to be dissatisfied with their position, 
but it is nevertheless true that places of very different character may be 
in close proximity, and that in the above representation, which shows 
London in the mass, or only in five great divisions, if the unhealthy 
parts darken the character of the healthy, the best parts do as much 
relieve the darkness of the worst. It is readily admitted that this 
metropolis may challenge comparison with continental cities,—with 
Constantinople, where the annual mortality has been reported at 5-7 
per cent. ; with Vienna, where it is 4°5 per cent. 

The population of London is not the most healthy, and it is not 
the most unhealthy, in England. It has been shown that the inha- 
bitants of the metropolis die at the rate of 25 out of 1,000 living per 
annum. London contrasts rather unfavourably with England (in- 
cluding London itself, other large and small town populations, and 
country districts), in which the rate of mortality was, in 1838-44, 
22 out of 1,000. It contrasts much more unfavourably with such 
parts as Westmoreland and North Wales, where the numbers are 
19 and 18; in parts of the latter, dropping so low as 16. But 
Liverpool and Manchester do their best to keep London in counte- 
nance, for, in the former of these towns, the rate of mortality was in 
the same years 34, and in the latter town 33. Im all the three 
towns, the waste of infantile life is excessive, and loudly calls for 
perseverance in all plans of cure or alleviation which central and 
local legislatures or private benevolence can suggest. In London, 
the destruction of life under 1 year is at the rate of 207 in 1,000; in 
Liverpool, it is 280; in Manchester, it is 293; whilst in Westmore- 
land, it is only 119. In London, children under 5 years of age die 
at the rate of 87 in 1,000; in Liverpool, at the rate of 186; in Man- 
chester, at the rate of 129; in Westmoreland, only 45 die. Nearly 
twice as many die at that age in London, and three times as many in 
Liverpool, as in the high and open regions of the north. 

The unhealthiness of London, or, as Graunt expresses it, of its 
smokes, stinks, and close air, has been long known, especially in 
regard to young persons and to “those bodies which (as he says) 
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have not been seasoned to it.” That morbid habit produced by it, 
which Sir James Clark has designated cachewia Londinensis, drives all 
who happily possess the means and opportunity, to recruit on the sea- 
coast or the Highlands, and to live, with their families, as much out 
of it as business permits, and as far as carriage accommodation enables 
them to go and come. Mercator laudat rura. Mr. Morris, whose 
lucubrations, a hundred years old, have been referred to, appeals to 
the country gentlemen, and entreats them to regulate “the policy of 
London,” as their peculiar office, because it concerns them even 
more than persons resident in town. He calculates that in the 63 
years from the year of the revolution to 1750, both included, above 
500,000 persons had been drawn from the provinces to fill the gaps 
in the London population. And what had been the consequence ? 
For many years the want of day-labourers had increased. [Farmers 
complained of the high price of labour and the impossibility of 
obtaining it in sufficient quantity. The great sources of national 
wealth had been attacked; the produce of corn, wool, and other raw 
material, had been diminished; the increased price of provisions had 
tended to make manufactures expensive and prevent their exporta- 
tion; to encourage the importation of cheaper from abroad, and to 
drive from the country that wealth which their more prudent ances- 
tors had bequeathed to them. This apostrophe to country gentlemen 
“all of the olden time,’ may be not unprofitably addressed to their 
modern representatives. They have been persuaded into giving us 
cheap corn. Let them co-operate now with the burgesses in im- 
proving the dwellings of the poor, both in town and country—in 
pouring into the houses an abundance of water, both cheap and good 
—in providing efficient drainage; and by these and whatever means 
are in their power promoting the public health and sweetening the 
breath of society in England, and they will do much to reduce within 
bounds that flow of emigrants which threatens even on our side of 
the Irish channel to become an exodus. Thus the marriage of town 
and country interests will be consummated. 

A table (B) accompanies this paper, in which the rise and fall 
of mortality throughout the fifty-two weeks of the year are shown, 
and in which the influence of season is also developed in months. 
The results are derived from the returns of each week in fourteen 
years, and are therefore very valuable, though it will be proper to 
bear in mind that the deaths are, on an average, not registered till a 
few days after they have occurred. Running the eye down the 
column, it will be seen that the deaths range above 1,100 for the first 
three weeks; from that period till the second week of April, they 
fluctuate between 1,100 and 1,000; from this time till the 19th of 
May, they run at the weekly number of 900 and more; they then 
drop to 800 and more, till near the end of June; again they run in 
nines till the end of July; in August, and till the second week of 
October, they rise to upwards of 1,000, during which time summer 
cholera is active; again they drop to the nine hundreds till the 
second week of November, when they mount to 1,000; and through- 
out December the population are again dying at the rate of 1,100 
a-week. The real facts are masked in some degree in the table at 
certain points, in consequence of coroners’ inquests being registered 
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in undue number at the termination of each quarter; but to meet 
the error, a correction may be easily applied. The healthiest part of 
the changing year is that which comprises the end of May and the 
whole of June, when the mean temperature is 59°; the unhealthiest 
months are the first and last of the year, January and December, 
when the mean daily temperature is 40°, and 38°. Two periods are 
unhealthy but in different degrees: the first extending over Decem- 
ber, January, February, March; the second less unhealthy, embracing 
August and September. In August the heat of the air is about the 
same as in July, 61°, the greatest in the year; in September it 
descends to 56°. Two periods are healthy, also in different degrees : 
the healthier spreading over April, May, June, July; the other cor- 
responding with October and November, when the temperature is 
49° and 44°. 

We proceed to pass a few of the more prominent facts in the 
tables of causes of death rapidly under review. The diseases that 
flesh is heir to, or acquires by ill-directed industry, are distinguished 
into seventeen classes, though the term “sudden deaths,” which 
designates one of them, indicates not a cause, but the cause not 
being sufficiently ascertained, or, at least, not returned, it denotes 
the accident of time in relation to the effect (Table C). Out of 100 
deaths thus classified, and which occurred in the fourteen years 
1840-53, 24 are referred to zymotic or epidemic diseases; 5 to 
dropsy, cancer, and other diseases of uncertain or variable seat ; 
18 to tubercular diseases ; 12 to diseases of the brain and nervous 
system ; 3 to diseases of the organs of circulation; 15 to diseases of 
the respiratory organs; 6 to diseases of the digestive organs; 1 to 
diseases of the kidneys, &e.; 1 to childbirth (exclusive of puerperal 
fever in the last six years) and diseases of the uterus, &c.; 0°7 to 
rheumatism (exclusive of rheumatic fever in the last six years) and 
other diseases of the organs of locomotion; 0:1 to diseases of ‘the 
skin; 0:2 to malformations; 2:4 to debility (consisting, to a great 
extent, of cases of premature birth); 1:8 to atrophy, the term which 
apparently has superseded the “ planet-struck’’ of the old bills; 5 to 
age, or natural decay; 1 placed to “sudden;” and 8 are the result of 
violence, privation, cold, and intemperance. By far the most fatal, it 
will be seen, is the epidemic class; and the proportion of deaths in it 
rising to so high a figure as 24, or nearly a fourth of the whole, is an 
unfavourable symptom of the health of London. 

Dividing the fourteen years into two periods of seven years each, 
and taking the population at the middle of each period, it appears to 
have increased 14 per cent. The deaths from zymotic diseases in the 
first seven years were 64,462, in the last seven years 108,648, showing 
an increase. of 45* per cent, the necessary allowance beimg made for 
increase of population. Both influenza and cholera having fallen on 
the latter period, have been mainly instrumental in producing this 
formidable result. Diseases of the second class exhibit a decided 
decrease,—a result, which, with reference to some of them, such as 
dropsy, hemorrhage, abscess, is doubtless due to great improvement 
of late years in the method of returning the causes of death,— 

* The table shows 47 per cent., but a deduction must be made for metria and 
rheumatic fever, which were not classed with zymotic diseases till 1848. 
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primary and secondary diseases being distinguished in the medical 
certificates. Tubercular diseases manifest considerable uniformity, 
for in the first septennial period 66,091 persons died from them; in 
the last the number was 66,883. They decreased from an annual 
number of 465 out of 100,000 living, to 410 out of the same number 
of the living. The class comprehended scrofula, tabes mesenterica, 
phthisis, and hydrocephalus. The figures, representing a decrease, 
may be explained more or less by the fact that many persons suffering 
under these complaints ultimately fell victims to one of the two epi- 
demics. From diseases of the brain and nervous system there died 
42,181 in the former septennial period, 43,619 in the latter,—a posi- 
tive decrease, taking the population of the two periods into account. 
Diseases of the heart, &c., latterly recognised by auscultation, have 
risen from 9,366 to 14,394, or more than 30 percent. Diseases of the 
organs of respiration rose from 48,854 to 63,862, an increase of 14 per 
cent. Diseases of the organs of digestion were stationary, or virtually 
decreased, the respective numbers having been 22,525 and 22,659. 
The cases in which disease of the kidneys was fatal rose from 2,516 
to 4,448, an increase amounting to 50 per cent. Diseases of the skin 
discovered an extraordinary excess in the latter period, for the deaths 
in this class were respectively 277 and 688, showing an increase of 
100 per cent., taking, as before, population into account. Fatal 
malformations were also doubled, producing 617 and 1,303 deaths. 
Deaths in the last class, viz., those caused by intemperance, want, 
and external injury, increased at the rate of 25 percent. Deaths from 
all causes increased 18 per cent., a rate of increase which exceeds 
that of the population taken, as stated above, at the middle of the two 
periods, this latter being 14 per cent. 

Smallpox was less fatal in the latter septennial period than the 
former. In the fourteen years it destroyed 12,093 lives in London. 
In one year (1844,) it killed as many as 1,804; last year (1853,) was 
less fatal than any other, for the number who died from this foul dis- 
ease was only 217. The next fourteen years will show how far legis- 
lation can control its power if it is not able to effect its expulsion. 
What remains to be done the above figures show; what medical 
science has done is manifest from the old bills of mortality, in which 
our ancestors of 1725 and 1757 read that upwards of 3,000 died in 
thuse years of this disease out of a population small as compared with 
the present. 

With regard to measles and scarlatina, the mortality of the former 
diminished ; that of the latter increased 25 per cent. in the two periods. 
The former destroyed upwards of 17,000 persons, the latter upwards 
of 26,000. Hooping cough destroyed nearly the same number as 
scarlatina. The deaths from croup decreased; those from diarrhoea 
rose from nearly 6,000 to nearly 16,000. Dysentery,* the scourge of 
former days, and which slew, towards the end of the 17th century, 
more than 3,000 persons in a year, was not fatal even in the cholera 
year to more than 370. We all know how cholera has afflicted these 
latter times; in 1849, 14,125 sunk under its stroke. In 1847 influ- 
enza carried off 1,253 persons, and was the indirect cause of many 
deaths. Typhus speaks in a voice of warning, the de mt 


* It included ‘‘griping,’ &c, 
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periods having been 10,463 and 18,314, showing an increase of {no 
less than 53 per cent. 

Phthisis exhibits a remarkable constancy, never varying through- 
out the series from 6,000 and 7,000. Scrofula has increased, the 
number in the first three years being about 100; in 1852 and 1853, 
being upwards of 400. Cancer has risen from about 500 to double 
that number. Deaths after childbirth averaged 419 in a year. The 
births averaged 68,810; hence it follows that parturition, or diseases 
incidental to it, was fatal in approximate numbers to 6 women out of 
a thousand in that state. Graunt came to the conclusion that 10 
was about the proportion. Furunculoid disease has recently been 
much more prevalent and fatal. The deaths from carbuncle, which 
were 5 or 6 in the earlier years, considerably increased in the last 
seven years, and have suddenly risen to 50 and 70 in the last two. 

Graunt rejoiced that in his day “few were starved.’ Our modern 
bills reveal thirty and forty in a year, a number much too large for 
congratulation. This is exclusive of 225 infants who die in a year 
from want of breast-milk. Graunt excluded the same class, and 
reckoned that only 2 or 3 in a year died of privation. There can 
hardly be any question that this flattering picture was not a true one. 
He deseribes the beggars as swarming up and down, and most of them 
healthy and strong, and asks whether it would not be better for the 
state to keep them “although they earned nothing.” He would 
cure them of their diseases and teach them to work; but he would 
not send all the beggars of London “to the West country to spin, 
where they would only spoil the clothier’s wool.” 7 

Intemperance adds to the number of its victims at least as fast as 
the population increases. In spite of teetotal societies, and the 
whole machinery of tracts and lectures in full work, it is to be 
regretted that the annual victims of excess in spirituous liquors have 
latterly been so numerous as eighty or ninety. In 1846, 90 persons 
died from intemperance. In 1853, the number was 88. But this is 
not a complete statement of the case, for delirium tremens, which is 
almost invariably the result of intemperance, destroyed in 9 years an 
average annual number of 142 lives. To these are to be added fre- 
quent cases of fatal injury received in a state of inebriety. 

The general conclusion at which we arrive is, that while the total 
mortality of London has increased in the course of the fourteen years 
6 per cent., the mortality from zymotics—typhus, scarlatina, &e.—has 
made more alarming progress; these diseases, if not generated, being 
much propagated by over-crowding, dirt, and other remediable 
causes. 

We may never arrive at that redundance of health which Lucian 
described, when he stated that out of 1,000 deaths, 898 occurred 
above sixty years of age; but the improvement of the health of 
London and also of medical diagnosis will be shown, the former by 
the reduction of the deaths assigned to zymotic diseases, the latter 
by a decrease of deaths classed under the heads “ sudden” and “ old 
age,” and by the relative increase of those referred to paralysis, 
apoplexy, and disease of the heart; these last indicating that inevit- 
able hardening of the arteries and vessels in natural decay by which 
man sinks into friendly death as into a sLEuP. 
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Violent Deaths. 


The Registrar-General, in his Sixth Annual Report, remarks that 
“the violent deaths in England appear to be nearly twice as frequent 
as in the other countries of Europe from which returns have been 
procured.” The Report contains an elaborate analysis of 10,881 
deaths in England in the year 1840—by mechanical injury, drown- 
ing, hanging, and suffocation by other means, burns and poison, by 
suicide, murder, manslaughter, accident, &c.—and the persons who 
suffered such violent deaths are classified according to their profes- 
sions. The deaths in recent years have not yet been subjected to 
complete analysis, and at present it can only be stated that the violent 
deaths in London were in 1848, 1,516 ; in 1849, 1,395 ; in 1850, 1,511; 
in 1851, 1,642; in 1852, 1,756; and in 1853, they were 1,955. The 
total in the six years was 9,775. Of these 9,775, there were 550 by 
poison, 1,473 by burns and scalds, 1,339 by hanging and suffocation, 
1,848 by drowning, 3,618 by fractures and contusions, 627 by wounds 
by gunshot and sharp instruments, and 320 by other means undefined. 





TABLE A. 
Births and Deaths Registered in London in Fourteen Years (1840-53). 








Excess of Births 

















Years. Births. Deaths. ouer Denia. 
E20) Sn... ee eo ae ore 9,630 
ee 59,097 46,899 12,198 
MO 62,111 46,805 15,306 
OAS ee 62,892 50,029 12,863 
LOC es 65,186 51,720 13,466 
Sas 66,751 48,919 17,832 
WesG ek, 70,866 50,123 20,743 
ee 68,331 59,131 9,200 
[ne 71,380 57,071 13,609 
e406 ie 72,612 68,755 3,857 
SO ee eee 74,564 48,950 25,614 
ae aa 78,300 55,488 22,812 
he ee 81,235 54,732 26,503 
D582 sites 82,432 60,182 22,250 

Petal ciccv,.  . etanen) av 747,313 225,883 x 





NG id) this table the year begins January Ist and ends December 31st, and 
ee ae the numbers in it do not exactly correspond with those derived from the 
eekly Returns, which comprise 52, and, in two instances, 53 weeks. 
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TABLE B. 
Lonpon.— Deaths in Weeks and Months; Averages derived from the Weekly 
Returns of Fourteen Years, 1840-53; with Meteorological Observations 
made at Greenwich. 





Average 

Averace: | teraee Minimum | Maximum Monthly Mean Mean 

Day on | Number of | Number of | Number of | Deaths in Monthly Monthly 
y Deaths in | Deaths in Deaths in | the 14 Years.| Temperature} Humidity 


Num-| 3° 
ber which 14 14 corre- 14 corre- 14 corre- — of the Air of the Air 

















of Sees ms sponding | sponding sponding |The Deathsof at at 
Week. eo owes | weeks of | weeks of weeks of | 40r5 weeks} Greenwich | Greenwich 
of 1840-53 t BY: , : : fe : ee 
enaca le years the years the years | are reduced | in 13 years, | in 13 years, 
: 1840-53. 1840-53. 1840-53. to Deaths of |} 1841-53, 1841-53. 
30 days. 
LL. Jans 6 1,187 869 1,510 = January (12 years, 
Ss eee 1,123 929 1,457 (30 days) - 1842-53) 
Bisel nega, a oe 1,110 916 1,401 4,728 88°3 0°885 
Bisca\in noe: 1,063 835 1,457 
B.a( Feb: 3 1,033 780 1,478 
6...| Feb. 10 1,056 813 1,324 February (12 years, 
NN eae baba 1,042 855 1,235 (30 days) ‘ 1842-53) 
Suen a es 1,086 O11 1,828 4,550 38°8 0°872 
, 9...) Mar. 3 1,063 896 1,344 
10...) Mar. 10 1,051 860 1,497 March (12 years, 
il eee: 1,068 792 1,436 (30 days) - 1842-53) 
ss, 24 1,053 770 1,412 4,598 41°8 0*825 
Basal a set Col Pg 832 1,418 
14...) April 7 1,031 780 1,748 April 
Dea eons, oe ks 964 816 1,340 (80 days) 6 
RG. .por Gy > 22 969 809 1,243 4,184 46 °5 0°802 
Lisa 5 - 28 941 783 1,182 
18...) May 5 912 756 1,089 May 
1 909 761 1,159 (30 days) 2 
BO agai <p oes es) 909 734 1,099 3,864 53°4 0°780 
oll esall tices uate O 897 795 1,098 
22... June. 2 = 1888 736 1,128 
23...| June 9 888 786 1,023 June 
PAelterse eekO 868 750 1,009 (80 days) eo 
A Sreel (eye) 872 742 985 3,816 59°3 0:°758 
BOral ay 80 934 751 1,217 
OT A daly 7 904, 745 1,103 July 
Ws elron\|n ceva. ol 895 757 1,369 (80 days) 5 
29,1 Pel 950 744 L741 4,014 60-8 0-788 
SOrca|- 3 8 997 749 1,931 
81...) Aug. 4 1,018 759 1,967 August 
Do eliss os all 1,033 801 1,909 (80 days) ss 
Sonal yt OLS 1,038 776 2,280 4,430 61:1 0°810 
Sbee set 0 1,032 745 2,456 
86...|" Sept.. 1 1,052 788 2,796 
86...| Sept. 8 1,082 762 3,183 September 
RO Saket OS 1,060 821 2.865 (30 days) . 
Ban 4s 22 996 766 1,981 4,450 56°8 0-827 
B00 a OD 1,015 808 1,611 
40...| Oct. 6 | 1,005 794. 1,290 October 
McA gee lB 930 786 1,075 (80 days) s 
AD | eee () 929 771 1,106 4,083 49°7 0 +862 
43... b}) 27 94:7 174 1,116 
44,..1 Nov. 3 974 813 1,144 November 
AR ho) 983 814 1,165 (80 days) 5 
AG Ae Sremky 1,004 800 1,230 4,319 4arB.. -% 0°885 
Mh ae 1,000 853 1,207 
48... Dee. 8 1,078 852 1,677 
49...| Dec. 8 1,147 770 2,454 December 
50h (5 eas 1,162 794 2,416 (30 days) 3s 
Bl. bee ee 1,159 795 1,946 4,945 40 4 0889 
BOs sg tee 1,147 871 1,403 











Mean .escssse- 1,011 799 1,537 4,382 49 *4. 0-832 
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Tasie F'.—Parishes and Places within the Old and New Bills of Mortality, 


Parishes, &c. 


Within the OLv Biixs, in 1603. 
All the Pariskes of the City of 
London within the Walls (ex- 
cept St. James's, Ps nS 
added in 1626) 

Andrew, Holborn, then in- 
cluding St. George the Mar tyr 
Saffron Hill and other Liberties .. 


St. 


St Bartholomew the Less....... 
S Cour seas ab els Geer ice ie 
POVVlnteETATSslciaccess eee 0° Mensa 
St. Botolph, Hidersgate Mir eka euere 


St. Botolph, Aldgate . Anwe e a 
Kast Smithfield Laberer, oe cies 


St. Botolph, Bishopsgate..... ee 
St. Dunstan-in-the- West ........ 
Rolls Liberty, S66. Ove. eo 00's or 
St. George, Southwark ......... 


St. Saviour, Southwark, then in- 
cinding Christchurch, Surrey } 
St. Olave, Southwark, then in- 
cluding St.John, Horsleydawn 
St. Thomas, Southwark .. 
St. Giles, Cripplegate, then in-)} 
cliding St. Luke, Old-street . ) 
St. Sepulchre (Within and Without) 
ae Ciarteriouse.".. ssa evs ae ss 


eoeeee 


The following were added, 1604-6, 
St. Bartholomew the Great...... 
Bridewell Preeinct........ Reacoians 
Holy Trinity, Minories......... 
St. Clement Danes ..........0. 
Clement’s Inn and New Inn .... 
St. Giles’s-in-the-Fields, then in- 
cluding St.George, Bloomsbury 
St. Janes, Cleicuw all, 
St. Katharine by the Tower as 
St. Leonard, Shoreditch. ......+. 
St. Mary, Whitechapel, theu in- 
cluding St. John, Wapping .. 
St Maxine -in-the- Fields, hen in- ) 


cluding St. Paul, Covent ! 
Caden Ra iincdatsteWere wousurinustose ie { 
Sie AG TEs: SONG sis cist sccusicueicaeic ce icls 


St. 
St. 
St. 


St. 


James, Westminster......... 
George, Hanover-square ..... 
Mary Magdalen, Bermondsey. 
John the Baptist, Savoy .....5 
The following were added, 1626. 
St. James's, Duke's-place. 2 
City of W estminster, St. Mar garet 





St. John the Evangelist......... 
The following were added, 1636. 
St. John, Hackney... 
St. Mary, Islington.... 
St. Mary, Lambeth .... 
St. Mary, Newington.... 


Carried forward 


Area in 
Acres. 




















1,853°8 | 


with their Areas. 


Parishes, &e. 


Brought forward . 
St. Mary, Rotherhithe......... 
St. Dunstan, Stepney....eeeee 
then including 

Christchurch, Spitalfields .. 
Old Artillery Ground.... 
St. George-in the-Kast 
St. Anne, Limehouse .. 
St. Matthew, Bethnal Green.... 
All Saints, Poplar .........+:. 


eeoe 


The following were added, 1726, 
St. Mary-le-Strand and Duchy of | 
Lancaster, other Parishes, &c. 
Tower of London,or St. Peter ad 
Vincula, Old Tower Without f 
Inner and Middle Temple .. 


Total within the Old Bills.. 


New Bits. 

In addition to the above, the fol- 
lowing are contained in the New 
Bills, which were commenced 
Jan. 5th, 1840. 

St. Luke, Chelsea... 

Kensington sane 

St. Marylebone... 

Paddington ..... 

St. Pancras ... 

Hammersmith 

Fulham i334 

St. Mary, Stoke Newington ... 

St. Mary, Stratford-le-Bow 

Bromley St. Leonard.. 

Camberwell 

St. Paul, Deptford 

St. Nicholas ... 

Greenwich 

Woolwich .. 


The following were added 31 Dec., 
18438. : 


Clapham .. 
Battersea (exclusive of Penge). 
Wandsworth . 


Tooting Graveney .. 
Streatham .... 


The following were added 27 Dec., 


1846. 
Flampstead ~...2.55 4 
Charlton, mort Wooluichile 
Plomstead. 
Eltham ...«. 
| Oy ma eee sie ete detetp euerene 
Kidbrooke... 
Lewisham... 


eevee sene ve 


Total within the New Tables 
of Mortality } 


ee eeeseeevece 








Area in 
Acres. 





886 
911 





22,618 
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Population at Sia Censuses within the limits of the Bills of Mortality, as 
constituted at different stages of their progress. 





London. 1801. 1S 1. Teer, |" iss, 1841. 1851. 




















| ee 


Within the Op Brits ..| 746,233 | 856,412! 1,011,948 | 1,180,292 | 1,353,345 | 1,585,807 


New BItts. : 
Within the limits adopted 
in the four Censuses, 7} 864,035 | 1,012,126 | 1,227,590 | 1,473,859 | 1,713,458 | 2,057,355 
ISO1L1SS) 6 esses J P 


Within the limits adopted 
by the RegitrarGene | 928,816 | 1,098,554) 1,328,684 | 1,594,890 | 1,872,365 | 2,264,651 
Kala Gssetaree oc 

Within the limits seen 
by the Registrar- Gene- 946,464 | 1,120,926} 1,356,174 | 1,627,980 | 1,912,220 | 2,315,415 
Talim !S4-6.. 5.2... ( 

Within the New Tables 
of Mortality in 1817} 958,863 | 1,138,815 | 1,378,947 | 1,654,994 | 1,948,417 | 2,362,236 
and as now constituted 





Mr. Hammack, of the Census Office, who kindly supplied the 
writer of this paper ‘with the above list of parishes and their respective 
areas, has referred him to the oe passage in Cunningham’s 
Handbook of London :— 

“ London, at the accession of James I., was said to contain little 
more than 150, 000 inhabitants. At the Restoration of Charles IT., 
in 1660, it was calculated by John Graunt, a resident in the city, and 
Fellow of the Royal Society, that there were about 120,000 families 
within the walls of London. ‘The trade and very city of London,’ he 
says, ‘removes westward, and the walled city is but one-fifth of the 
whole pile.’ Before the Restoration, says Sir Wm. Petty, the people 
of Paris were more than those of London and Dublin put together, 
‘whereas now (1687), the people of London are more than those of 
Paris and Rome, or of Paris and Rouen.’ Petty’s tables differ occa- 
sionally, but the result of his inquiries, and he paid great attention 
to the subject, seems to have been that in 1682, there were about 
670,000 souls in London, within and without the walls; that in 1684 
the burials were 23,202, or 446 per week; that in 1687, the entire 
population was 696,000. But this, I am inclined to think, is a little 
above the mark, Gregory King fixing the population in 1696, at only 
530,000, and the Population Returns of 1801 (113 years afterwards), 
at only 864,845. The burials in 1707, were 21,600; in 1717, 23,446; 
and in 1718, 26,528, much the same, it will be seen, as Petty’ s esti 
mate in 1684. * * * * The fire of London destroyed a fifth of 
the houses, or 13,000 out of 65,000. In 1687, it was a by 
Sir W. Petty, that London contained about 87, 000 house 

In 1631, the lord mayor returned “ the number “of iotehe 
esteemed to be in the city of London and the liberty”’ as os 
to 130,268, the result of an enumeration of the several wards.* 


* Maitland’s “ History of London.’’ 
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Deaths from the Four Great Plagues of the Seventeenth Century, in the Old 
Bills; and from Cholera, in 1849, in London as now constituted. 
























Years Plague. All Causes. 
L603 5-es: 36,269 42,042 
LODO Siew 35;417 54,265 
AGSO sc, scdoeeceaws 10,400 23,359 
DGG a vase cevestens: 68,596 97,306 
Means .... ST 6ik 4 54,243 
oa Year. Cholera. | All Causes. 
pe ey a | 
eo ee 14,125 68,755 








As compared with deaths from all causes, those from plague were 69 per cent., 
those from cholera 21 per cent. 
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SESE 


Neariy as many died from plague in 1665, as from all 


causes in 1849. 







Peaihs from Small Pox in the last Fourteen Years, within London. as now 
2 pe 











1840....... 1,235 
ify eee 1,053 
162o7 2.2 860 
To cate 438 
1S44 15,0 1,804 





Mean annual deaths in 14 years (1840- 
Mean annual deaths in 14 years (1745-58) 








constituted. 
Years. Small Pox. 
845.0 cue. 909 
SAGs cscs 257 
UOAT o.. 955 
Le Ree ae L617 
1849........ 518 
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Years. 
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Small Pox. 
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Deaths from Small Pox and Plague in London in the Years 1629-36 and 





Years. 





1629 
1630 
1631 
1632 
1633 
1634 
1635 
1636 


1647 
1648 
1649 
1650 
1651 





Small Pox 














and Flox. 
fe oe 
AQ} A817 
58 274 
Sok 8 
%2 Gis 

1,354 1 
293 ee 
127 | 10,400 
139 3,597 
400 611 

1,190 67 
184 15 
ozo 23 


Plague. 





H Years. 





| 1652 
| 1653 
| 1654 
| 1655 
| 1656 
| 1657 
i 1658 
f 1659 
| 1660 
| 1661 
| 1662 
| 1663 
F 1664 
| 1665 





1647-79. 
Small Pox | py, 
ae Pious. 
1,279 16 
139 6 
812 16 
1,294 9 
823 6 
835 4 
409 14 
1,523 86 
354 14 
1,246 20 
768 12 
411 9 
i260 6 


655 | 68,596 








Years. 





1666 
1667 
1668 
1669 
1670 
1671 
1672 
1673 
1674 
1675 
1676 
1677 
1678 
1679* 


* After 1679, the plague entirely disappeared. 


Small Pox 


and Flox. 
38 
1,196 
1,987 
951 
1,465 
696 
1,116 
853 
2.507 
997. 
359 
1,678 
1,798 
1,967 





Plague. 





1,998 
85 
14 
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ide lo Sel tal ee es 
HESOM AS une 689 POTS. 1,078 17s er. 1,370 
CAE ty 2,982 WORF. oso 1,687 Te 2,688 
#682. 20h 1,408 POD costes 1,024 LPB ame 1,594 
(CCC ies 2,096 PLO, ktaake 3,138 V73ON ae 3,014 
BOSS oe cance 1,560 [a em 915 yan Eee 2,084 
1685 ince 2,496 Peel. BOds LPS ude Cus: 1,590 
NOS Gees a 8 1,062 D7 iSite. 1,614 LpSe 1,690 
KCK by. 1,551 ‘cc 2,810 cc pene 2,725 
Tess. 1,318 i eee 1,057 BIE socks 1,977 
ROSS. acs... 1,389 WET6  ccs., 2,42°7 17D. cies 1,429 
1600)... 778 caivg nent 2,211 1743,.2...8..|) 2,029 
GC) ee 1,241 Ppa: 1,884 cee ee 1,633 
Co ee 1,592 eu sok e 2 3,229 et; eee 1,206 
2698 nn. 1,164 W720. keh 1,440 ye ee 3,236 
ae 1,683 io) on 2,375 fiat tee 1,380 
Peo eae 784 LES. ick 2167 PTA Bn 1,789 
4696.50. 196 oe 8,271 10, ee 2,625 
BOOT ccc. 634 WT DA csse les. 1,227 P7502... 1,229 
$6085 kc. 1,813 VD issecteeses 3,188 ih, Seer 998 
E90 hei 890 V7 26 bccn: 1,569 ced eet 3,538 
Ce 1,031 VOT. 2,379 Tee 774 
a 1,095 er ee 2,105 i 2,359 
ae 311 TN cst, 2,849 TiS kcek 1,988 
1 eee 898 E720) cctenee 1,914 VSO hae ce. 1,608 
ot... 1,501 ye eee 2,640 Ur one 3,296 
OOD Ack: 1,095 We et nere 1,197 Vite. fe. 1,273 
106 5c... 721 


In his first letter to the Registrar-General, Mr. Farr remarks: ‘* The registration 
of the causes of death, besides contributing to practical medicine, will give greater 
precision to the principles of physic. Medicine, like the other natural sciences, is 
beginning to abandon vague conjecture where facts can be accurately determined by 
observation ; and to substitute numerical expressions for uncertain assertions. The 
advantages of this change are evident. The prevalence of a disease, for instance, is 
expressed by the deaths in a given time out of a given number living with as much 
accuracy as the temperature is indicated by a thermometer; so that when the mean 
population of the district is known, the rise and decline of epidemics may be traced 
exactly, and it will then be possible to solve the problem, whether certain tribes of 
epidemic disorders constantly follow others in one determined series or cycle. Loose 
phrases are still current, for which numerical formule will be substituted, Syden- 
ham, one of the most accurate of medical writers, in speaking of small pox, employed 
such terms as these: —1661. ‘ It prevailed a little, but disappeared again.’ 1667-9. 
“The small pox was more prevalent in town for the first two years of this constitu. 
tion than I ever remember it to have been.’ 1670-2. ‘The small pox arose; 
yielded to the dysentery; returned; &c. &c.’ These terms admit of no strict com- 
parison with each other; for it is difficult to say in which year the small pox was 
most fatal, and impossible to compare Sydenham’s experience thus expressed with 
the experience of other writers in other places and other ages. The 1,987 deaths 
from small pox in 1668, and the 951 in the year following, express the relative 
intensity of small pox in distinct terms. The method of the parish clerks, though 
imperfectly carried out, was the best. * * * * % Only a limited number of 
facts fall under the notice of a single observer. His opinions, when they are the 
results of his own experience, are stated in general terms, and are often adopted by 
others in entirely different circumstances. Notwithstanding the constancy of nature, 
this leads to serious practical errors. Hippocrates wrote his immortal works in Asia 
Minor and Greece in a particular climate, stage of culture, and civilization ; yet all 
his prevepts were taken for the guide of his successors in England, France, and Ger. 
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many. The therapeutic doctrines of Sydenham, who lived in Pall Mall, and prac- 
tised principally in Westminster, spread through Europe. The celebrated Broussais 
theory of irritation and gastro-enterite originated in the French camps. The physi- 
cians of this country, when the causes of death are universally recorded, and recorded 
accurately, will be saved from the fallacies of partial generalization, and, with the 
results of the registry before them, will be enabled to obtain extended views of the 
nature, courses, and modifications of diseases.’’—Registrar-General’s First Report, 
pp. 87, 88. 


H. 


The following is a specimen of the Medical Certificate of Cause of 
Death, from the book of blank forms supplied to every qualified 
medical practitioner; it is forwarded to the Registrar of the sub- 
district in which the undermentioned death took place :— 


LT hereby certify that I attended aged 
last Birthday; that I last saw h__‘on 


that he died On at 


and that the cause of h___ death was 


Cause of Death. _ ae Signed John Brown, 

(2) | | Profl. Title _M.R.C.S., 
First {| Scarlatina 8 days a clay MR Ee 
(3) | Address 52, Guilford Street, 

Second | Meningitis ...... ere 48 hours | 


Russell Square. 


CERTIFICATE OF CAUSE OF DEATH. 





Exclusive of the deaths on which inquests are held, and which are 
therefore returned to the registrar by coroners, the following weekly 
numbers, registered at various times, will show the average propor- 
tion of cases in which the disease ig ascertained by the medical 
attendant, and attested by him :— 


















Week / ok Week Mean Pro- 


















ending g ending portion 
sare 30, Get 4, June 6, out of 
50. 851, 1852. | 100 cases. 
The causes of death were— —_— 3 ees 88 
Certified by written statements 5 
of qualified Spear! ot 946 858 851 96°1 
Not certified, because deceased 
persons had no medical at- 13 ll 21 16 
POMMAUES F328 Fs. ertaneecteeaes 3 
Not certified (or only reported 
orally or by a non-medical 23 21 cig ie 23 
TE OVEaANE) © slats Bact atanene sens 
Potala. coaueees 982 | 890 | 1,102 | 883 | 1000 





_ Hence it appears that the cause of death is properly authenticated 
in 96 out of 100 cases. ; 


‘ — 2 
ety hes as bn eC re oe —— = * 
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TABLE [, 
WORKHOUSES, HOSPITALS, PRISONS, &c. 
(From the Registrar-General’s Weekly Reports, 1850, No. 26.) 


The public institutions of London contained 40,783 inmates in the quarter ending 
March 3lst, 1850, namely, 23,972 in workhouses, 3,579 in military and naval 
asylums, 2,847 in hospitals for the treatment of common diseases, 169 in hospitals 
for special diseases, 50 in lying-in hospitals, 670 in military and naval hospitals, 
3,849 in lunatic asylums, 216 in hospitals and asylums for foreigners, and 5,435 in 
prisons. Of 10,000 inhabitants 108 were in workhouses, 14 in hospitals, 17 in 
lunatic asylums, 24 in prisons, 183 in some institution or another. Of the total 
deaths in the quarter 18 per cent. occurred in public institutions. If the proportion 
should continue the same, it will follow that 1 in 5 or 6 of the inhabitants who die in 
London will end their days in a public institution, 1 in 10 in a workhouse, 1 in 21 
in a hospital, 1 in 102 in a lunatic asylum. The mortality in public institutions was 
23 per cent. on the average number of inmates. 


Persons Dying and Discharged ; Term of Residence; Population ; Rates of 
Mortality in 1851. Deaths in 1851 and 1858. 


(From the Registrar-General’s Weekly Reports.) 


















































res. ? 1853. 
7 Persons Deaths to 
Public Institutions, Dead and | Average} Average | Deaths | Deaths | 100 Beds | Deaths 
Relieved, | Term | Number in to 1090 | assumed in 
or for other | of Resi- of 1851. | cases, | tobecon-| 953 
reason Dis-| dence. | Inmates. tinually 
charged. occupied. 
eee Days. Ms ‘ ws 
NV OTEDOUSES | o.oo os. 52,441 | 149 | 21,435 | 4,919 | 9°38] 22°95 | 5,955 
General hospitals............ 29,80/7| “24 2,762 | 2,266 | 7°59 | 82:04 | 2,675 
Hospitals for special 2 ‘ ; 92 
EBEABOS ssc, cncsescsvacrsey- aol ins a4 Bee | Ue? | eee ae 
Lying-in hospitals ........ S17.) 25 57 Z "86 |} 12°28 35T 
: ; Years. 
Lunatic asylums ............ Z,2004) 68.) 3,748 | 3941 17°64 | 10:52) 400 
ilitar a - Days. 
“ae oe penat gs 9,495 | 22 584] 228] 2:40} 39-04] 263 
Hospitals and asylums aie . : : ie 
for foreigners............ } ee ae Bh ee fe oes ee 
eS Gatco doscsitevagetic snes 40,636 53 5,857 70 i 1:20; 106 
Vogal  Ravwted 138,247 92 | 34,767 | 8,169§| 5°91} 23°50 |9,774§ 











* In 1851, eleven general hospitals had 2,762 patients constantly resident, and 
2,266 patients died; the mortality was, therefore, more than 82 per cent. The 
patients remained, on an average, 34 days in the hospitals; 29,857 passed through 
the wards, and the mortality out of the whole number of sick was 7°59 in the 34 days. 
About 92 in 100 who entered the hospitals left them alive. 

T Including 22 children who died in lying-in hospitals. 

{ The average number of lunatics in twenty asylums was 3,748; the deaths in 
the year 1851 were 394; the annual rate of mortality was, therefore, 10°51 per cent. 
But the patients remained, on an average, 1°68 years in these asylums, and only 
2,233 died or were discharged ; consequently 17:64 in 100 cases terminated fatally, 
and of 100 persons who entered, 82°36 left the asylums alive. 

§ In 1851 and 1853, of all persons who died in London about a sixth part closed 
their career in public institutions. The same proportion as in 1850. 
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Average Numbers of Deaths in London, at Three Periods of Life, in each 
Week of the Year; derived from the Returns of Ten Years, 1843-52. 




















vum- aaa 15 Years | 60 Years | Num- inreteee From | 15 Years | 60 Years 
bey of ee a Birth to to and | ber of sa ee Birth to to and 
Week! Week | 15 Years. | 60 Years. |upwards.J Week.| Wee; | 15 Years. | 60 Years. jupwards, 
ended. ended. 
1 jJan. 5] 541 398 277 14 | April 6| 456 341 224 
2|Jan. 12} 499 371 273 15 | April13 | 433 325 201 
3 |Jan. 19] 486 377 270 16 | April20 | 427 334 206 
4 |Jan. 26} 480 358 243 17 | April27 | 422 320 197 
5 | Feb. 2] 462 352 249 18 | May 4| 407 333 187 
6 | Feb. 9] 468 349 238 19 | May 11} 415 317 182 
W-) Heb. 16.| 450 358 238 20 | May 18| 425 324 183 
8 i Feb. 23}; 463 374 258 21 | May 25| 413 307 178 
9 | Mar. 2) 461 348 240 22 |June 1| 405 3804 178 
10 | Mar. 9| 459 344 240 23 |}June 8| 407 314 170 
11 | Mar. 16] 464 370 245 24 }Junel5|] 403 313 168 


12 | Mar. 23] 468 362 262 25 | June 22} 414 310 170 
13 | Mar. 30] 508 401 254 26 | June 29] 438 351 183 








Num- ie From | 15 Years | 60 Years | Num- ee From | 15 Years | 60 Years 

ber of| which the | Birth to to aud | ber of | which the | Birth to to and 

Week.| Week | 15 Years. 60 Yeang,, upwards.; Week.| Week 15 Years. | 60 Years. jupwards. 
ended. ie ended. 


ees 


























27 | July 6] 430 329 162 40 | Oct. 5) 508 336 193 
28 | July 138]. 452 299 163 41 | Oct. 12] 467 806 AT, 
29 | July 20| 496 354 172 42 | Oct. 19| 456 312 176 
30 | July 27| 536 334 177 43 | Oct. 26| 466 313 174 
31 | Aug. 3] 554 333 10) 44 | Nov. 2} 478 311 182 
32 | Aug. 10} 570 341 179 45 | Nov. 9| 491 316 189 
333| Augel7 | 551 352 189 46 | Nov. 16} 490 331 202 
34 | Aug. 24] 532 368 192 47 | Nov. 23| 491 327 203 
35 | Aug. 81} 538 391 193 48 | Nov. 80] 514 355 223 
36 | Sept. 7] 541 407 208 49° | Dee: 77 | 548 373 278 
87 | Sept.14} 530 402 193 50 | Dec. 14] 550 382 281 
38 | Sept.21| 506 359 185 51 | Dee. 21) 560 367 279 
39 | Sept.28; 509 | 357 191 52 | Dec. 28} 500 372 245 














Of 100 persons who died in London, 46 had not completed their 15th year; 
33 were 15 years of age, but had not completed their 60th year; 20 were 60 years 
of age and upwards. In the above table, the unhealthiness of the hot season is 
exaggerated by the cholera of 1849, during the months, principally August and 
September, in which it prevailed ; but it is sufficiently clear that the mortality of 
the young in summer reaches its maximum before the middle of August. 





Increase of Epidemics. 


In the presence of great and undeniable improvements which the 
men of the present century have witnessed—the opening of new 
streets and parks, the supply of better house accommodation for the 
middle classes, the erection of churches and magnificent public and 
private buildings, constitutional reforms, better food, better education, 


ee ee eee Oe 
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and better amusements, with all the symbols of an ingréage and, wider 


diffusion of national wealth, and of an improved tone-of. public 
morals, it is both difficult and disagreeable to admit that the public 
health has undergone deterioration, a fact which, nevertheless, the 
foregoing remarks appear to have established. It may be, therefore, 
useful to quote the words of writers who speak with authority on this 
subject. In the Registrar-General’s Report on Cholera, the follow- 
ing passage occurs (pp. iii., iv.):—‘‘ After the Revolution, the great 


plagues ceased, but the mortality was kept up by typhus, small pox, 


influenza, and other zymotic diseases. The writings of Mead, Prin- 
gle, Lind, Blane, Jackson, Price, and Priestley, the sanatory improve- 
ments in the navy, the army, and the prisons, as well as the discovery 
of vaccination, by Jenner, all conduced to the diffusion of sound doc- 
trines of public health, and had a practical effect, which, with the 
improved condition of the poorer classes, led to a greatly reduced 
mortality in the present century. Since 1816, the returns indicate 
a retrograde movement. The mortality has apparently increased. 
Influenza has been several times epidemic, and the Asiatic cholera 
reached England, and cut off several thousands of the inhabitants, in 
1832, It reappeared and prevailed again, as we have seen, with no 
mitigated violence, in 1849.’ In the first Report of the Metropolitan 
Sanatory Commissioners (19th Nov., 1847), it is stated that “ though 
cases of fever were always present in certain localities in the Metro- 
polis, yet several years commonly intervened between one epidemic 
season or year and another; but fever assuming a severer character, 
and spreading more extensively than usual # 1838, fever has prevailed 
as an epidemic ever since. The admissions into the London Fever 
Hospital since April have exceeded by several hundreds those of any 
corresponding period. The steadily-increasing prevalence of fever in 
the metropolis is further shown by the Registrar-General’s return of 
the weekly deaths from typhus during the last three years. The 
weekly deaths from typhus in 1846 very generally and greatly pre- 
ponderated over those in 1845, being in several weeks nearly 
double, and in some few more than double; the deaths in 1847 were 
still more in excess of those of 1846, being in numerous instances 
considerably more than double the number in the corresponding 
weeks of 1846, and in one instance more than treble; and gene- 
rally from the month of August of the present year (1847), the mor- 
tality has been considerably greater than at any previous period 
since the commencement of the registration. It is clear, therefore, 
that whatever may have been their intensity in former years, the 
causes of epidemic disease continue to operate in the metropolis with 
unabated and even with increased force at the present time. * * * 
The dreadful extent to which entire classes of the population who 
have abundance of wholesome food, but who habitually live in impure 
air, suffer from certain epidemics, as, for example, artizans and the 


lower class of shopkeepers, from the very pestilence in question, — 


affords a demonstration that the habitual respiration of impure air is 
an incomparably more powerful predisponent to epidemic disease 
than that which has been commonly assumed as the main cause, 
namely, absolute poverty.” The following numbers bring the deaths 
from typhus down to the latest period :— 


=, 
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Years. Deaths. Years. Deaths. 
TBA0%. JAieii. 1,262 PBA TRS A iadhrase: 3,184 
TS 41s; sates: 1,151 RAB ich sotenn 3,569 
ty Deen ae 1,174 P8490). wisserticses 2,479 
be a sare ee i 2,083 Bi rod) | Ne re te ese 1,923 
LSA A ota 1,696 WB dl ch sithateceor 2,346 
VS46 Cs ee 1,301 MS SZC eets cele: 2,164 


TBAB esiliied e.diete 1,796 PROD tendons 2,649 





Dr. Stark, in his Inquiry into the Sanatory State of Edinburgh 
(1847), writes as follows:—“ From 1780 to 1789, 1 person died 
annually out of every 34 living; from 1790 to 1799, 1 died annually 
out of every 86 living; so that, in proportion as Edinburgh was 
better supplied with water, and spread into the newer parts of the 
town, the health of the city improved. From 1800 to 1809, there 
died annually only 1 out of every 89 inhabitants; and from 1810 to 
1819, only one out of every 40 living. Thus it is seen that in pro- 
portion as the town improvements went on, the mortality of the 
inhabitants diminished. The next decennial period, from 1820 to 
1829, shows, however, a retrograde movement, the mortality in- 
creasing to 1 out of every 38 inhabitants annually; and being still 
greater during the consecutive decennial period 1830 to 1839, during 
which period 1 died annually out of every 34 living. During the 
current decennial period, there has been 1 death out of every 36 
living, showing that since 1820 causes of mortality have been at 
work which were not then in existence, and are if anything on the 
increase.’ This deterioration, the date of which, it will be observed, 
very nearly corresponds with that assigned in the Registrar-General’s 
Report for a similar change in the health of England, Dr. Stark attri- 
butes principally to a worse moral and physical condition of the lower 
classes, arising from the immigration of Irish into Edinburgh, who 
began to pour in greater numbers into that city in 1818, and, at the 
time he wrote, constituted nine-tenths of its paupers. 

We return to Captain John Graunt, whose name has been more 
than once mentioned in the course of this paper, and who says, in his 
own quaint fashion, that “ back-startings seem to be universal in all 
things; for we do not only see in the progressive motion of the 
wheels of watches, and in the rowing of boats, that there is a little 
starting or jerking backwards between every step forwards, but also 
there appears the like in the motion of the moon, which, in the long 
telescopes at Gresham College, one may sensibly discern.” To this 
remark ib can only be added, that if this be a law of progress in the 
life of a nation, we must, however reluctantly, submit to it as a 
necessity; but, at the same time, it will be wise to provide, by all 
means in our power, that progress be not superseded by a retrogres- 
sion, to which “ forward-startings”’ will be only the exceptions. 
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A Statistical and Historical View of the Statute Law of the Realm, 
and of the number of Statutes passed in each Reign from the earliest 
recorded period to the present time. By Wintiam Tayuer, Esq., 
of the Middle Temple. 


[Read before the Statistical Society, 15th May, 1854.] 


In the present age, and more prominently at the present time, when 
the current of legislation tends so much to the improvement of our 
social system, by judicious and temperate reforms in all branches of 
our civil polity, it may be not only interesting to the jurist who has 
passed a portion of his life in the study of the black-letter learning of 
the middle ages, and to the statist, whose useful and valuable objects 
are beginning, through the medium of this Society, to be appreciated, 
but also to the public generally, to be informed of the gradual pro- 
gression of the statutes of the kingdom, which have increased from a 
comparatively insignificant number, in the earlier reigns, to the 
enormous bulk to which they have now attained, of upwards of 34 
quarto volumes. 

In diseussing a subject so large and extensive, I would take leave, 
as a preliminary, to notice that it would not be possible, nor is it 
intended in this essay, to assume a fractional precision; but the 
subject will be treated with sufficient minuteness to enable the 
reader to arrive at a just estimate of the past and present condition 
of the statutes, to bring some sort of order out of the chaos which 
exists, and to add one more link to the chain of hope, that in this 
enlightened age some statesman may arise, able and willing, to 
simplify and rescue the statute book from its present confusion. 

In order to carry out the purpose of this paper, I would briefl 
draw your attention, historically, to the fact, that the study of the 
statutes gives a practical history of the times for which they were 
made, and shows the gradual progression from a comparatively rude 
and barbarous age to the high refinement and civilization in which, 
by the cultivation of the arts and sciences, and the noble inventions 
of the last and present century, we now find ourselves. 

The earlier statutes, up to about the time of Edward I., were 
inscribed in Latin, not of a classical character, but of the most 
barbarous kind; then mostly in Norman French, till about the time 
of Richard I1I.; and from thence, to the present time, in the English 
language. 

The laws created by the statutes of those earlier times, were 
extremely defective, and the courts of justice were in many instances 
overawed by the crown, or corrupted by the influence of the nobles ; 
and great injustice and inconvenience must have arisen from such 
an imperfect system to the commonalty of the realm, where power 
often took the place of right; and, under governments where military 
strength and feudal tenures occasioned the community to submit with 
reluctance to the obligations of civil institutions which abridged 
their privileges. 

it has been observed by a learned author, that, in early times, 
former laws were considered no longer in force than ag they were 
preserved in the last publication; and, by this means, it is said, the 
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laws were kept within narrower bounds, until they were oreatly 
enlarged, both in number and artificial construction, m modern 
times; but however this may be, it must be admitted that the earlier 
statutes had the great merit of brevity, and shine out in strong con- 
trast with the overpowering prolixity of those of the present day. 

The conciseness, nevertheless, of the earlier statutes 1s not per- 
haps attributable entirely to the causes above spoken of, but to the 
then low state of trade and commerce, and the absence of wealth, 
which has since flowed in with the increasing prosperity of England; 
and it has been reserved to the last half of the past century and the 
first half of the present, when the industry, manufactures, commerce, 
and wealth of the country has increased in a ratio unexampled in the 
history of the world, to increase our statutes five hundred fold, as 
different interests predominated. But, in framing these statutes, 
little or no attention has been paid to removing from the statute 
book many penal, useless, and vexatious laws, with which it is now 
encumbered, to classifying and rendering the numerous laws appli- 
cable to the state, such as the penal, commercial, judicial, financial, 
and municipal law, simple and understandable, and to removing there- 
from every obsolete, expired, or partially-repealed statute, of which 
there are many hundreds. ‘To this general rule, however, Sir Robert 
Peel’s celebrated consolidation in 1827, forms a noble exception. 

Many and various have been the appeals, both in past and pre- 
sent times, to the Parliament, to contract the bulk of the statutes ; 
and even royalty itself, in the person of King James I.,* in the quaint 
language of the time, thought the Augean stable of the statute code 
so great a scandal as to call forth his recommendation for a special 
Parliament. The same proposition was also made by Sir Francis 
Bacon, lord keeper in Queen Elizabeth’s time ; and again in an address 
to the Long Parliament; all which unmistakably proves the anxiety 
for consolidation then prevailing (even before the statutes had reached 
one-third of their present bulk), but which, notwithstanding their 
increasing daily confusion, and the commentary of a learned anti- 
quary of the last century, “that, if done, it might destroy much 
matter of curious learning,”’ is still devoutly to be desired, and has 
been left to the industry of modern days to accomplish. 

Having thus given a preliminary view of the statute code, we 
may now proceed to the statistics of the statutes themselves, showing 


* King James I., in one of his speeches to Parliament, expresseth himself in the 
following terms :—‘*‘ There be in the common law divers contrary reports and prece- 
dents; and this corruption doth likewise concern the Statutes and Acts of Parlia- 
ment, in respect that there are divers cross and cuffing Statutes, and some so penned 
as they may be taken in divers, yea contrary senses: and therefore would I wish both 
those Statutes and Reports, as well in the Parliament as Common Law, to be once 
maturely reviewed and reconciled, and that not only all contrarieties should be scraped 
out of our books, but even that such Penal Statutes as were made but for the use of 
the time (from breach whereof no man can be free,) which do not now agree with the 
condition of this our time, ought likewise to be left out of our Books, which, under 
a tyrannous or avaritious king, could not be endured; and this reformation might, 
methinks, be made a worthy work, and well deserves a Parliament to be sat of 
purpose for it.”’ 

Lord Coke, in the Preface to his Reports, has also some learned remarks on this 
speech and the important subject to which it relates. . 
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1e number of statutes, public and private, which were passed in each 
spective reign in the aggregate*, from the time of Henry ILT., 1225, 
hen the first systematic entry on the statute book takes place, to 
1¢ 16th and 17th of Her present Majesty, 1853. It must, however, 
2 premised that there are many ancient obsolete and curious sta- 
ites, some of which have not been printed, but which, not properly 
slonging to this investigation, are omitted in the calculations; and 
lat the following enumerated statutes are those exclusively recog- 
zed as existing on the statute books edited by Ruffhead and others, 
shall also add, en passant, by way of illustration, a short account of 
1y special, curious, or interesting statutes, that may have been 
assed in the reigns of different monarchs. 


Among the enactments of the reign of Henry IIT. is the cele- ye statutes 
‘ated Magna Charta, or, as it is always emphatically called, “The Agger 
reat Charter,” from its being the very foundation stone of the Book in the 
berties of the kingdom, containing thirty-seven chapters; also the eee red 
harta Foreste, or the Charter of the Forest, then a very strict and (being the 9th 
tportant subject of legislation, containing sixteen chapters; also the cue loa 
atutes of Marleberge, or Marlborough (from their having been en- 56 years, = 
ted there), containing twenty-nine chapters of various important eae 
ws; and the sentence of curse given by the bishops against the tutes. 
eakers of the Great Charter. It may also be added as a curious fact, 


‘at one of the statutes of this reign contains only twenty-nine lines. 


During the reign of Edward I. many valuable laws were passed, th the 35 
lation being had to the times for which they were made, and which pe roe 
used the title of the English Justinian to be conferred upon. this AD. 1975 to 
onarch by the historians and jurists of after times. In addition to ee 
e statutes of this time, there are recorded certain other statutes enacted 
ade during the reigns of King Henry III., King Edward I., or King Sy es of 
dward II. It is uncertain when or in which of their times these Edward IT, 
atutes were enacted, but they are recorded as statutes Temporibus 1597, S3yeublic 
certis, and are in number about 17, independently of those already statutes were 
1umerated. Se 

Among these uncertain statutes, as to time, we find the statute 
‘tournaments; of jewry; of tenants by the curtesy of England; of 
e great assize of battle; and of the division of pence ; every one of 
nich is well worth the perusal of the scholar and the antiquary, as a 
cord of things of the past. 


The statutes of the reign of Edward ITT. are remarkable as Showing tn the lone 
e dawn of that freedom which, in after times, resulted in such bril. seen or 50) 
incy; and we find the very first act of the king and parliaments for See 
veral years was a confirmation of the Great Charter and the Charter eee 
|the Forest. We find also an Act very expressive in its name, “That tutes. 
sht be done by Justices to all men;’’ also for regulating labourers’ 
ges, and what wages labourers and others should take (peculiarly 


veresting in the present state of this question in Lancashire), and 


"* The statistics of the statutes could have been easily enlarged by giving the 
mber of statutes passed in each year of every reign, but it would have very much 
reased the essay now submitted to the Society. 

WOU, XVIE, PART IT, L 
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that labourers retained depart not within their term; and that 
pleadings should be in the English tongue, but entered in Latin; as 
also an Act for confirmation of the liberties of Holy Church. 


In the 92 After the usual confirmation of the Charter, there are enactments 


years’ reign of in this reign (Richard II.) that no spiritual person should be arrested 
en in ©6during divine service (a proof that the clergy were then occasionally 


1599, 215 pub- in debt) ; an enactment against the raisers of false news and seditious 
1€ Statv 


were enacted. rumours; that sweet wines and claret should not be sold in England 
after the nativity of Saint John; that accounts niehil be put out of 
the Exchequer; and that the ward of Farringdon without should 
choose an alderman. 


In the 12 In the reign of Henry IV. we find a statute passed prohibiting 


yom eave religious persons from purchasing bulls from Rome; that Welsh men 
s.. 1399 70 Should not purchase lands in England; and for the abolishing of 


1413, 142 pub- Galley halfpence—the statute of which, as a matter of curiosity, will 
ic statutes. ; 
be found as a note at foot.* 


In the 9 years! In the reigns of Henry V. and Henry VI. we find an Act for regu- 
reign 0 enr 4 


V0. 1413. lating the weight of nobles, half nobles, and farthings of gold; one 
to 1422,70 against the scholars of Oxford hunting by night; one in the latter 


public sta- . : : 5 ; 
fates; andin reign for expelling Irishmen; an Act for the punishment of servants 


Mnofterey baking unreasonable wages ; and against casting of seditious and 
VL. a.v. 1422 threatening bills into men’s houses; and one for the attainder of 


to 1461., 200 
public sta- Jack Cade. 


tutes. 

In the 22 The humblest of subjects, it would seem, were not deemed 

years’ reign of unworthy of legislation in the reign of Edward IV., for we find an 

ap. 1461t0 Act touching cordwainers and cobblers in London, or within three 

1483,54public miles compass thereof; one “that the passage of pilgrims shall be 
’ only at Dover; and “that four bow staves shall be brought into 


this realm for every tun of merchandize.”’ 


Inthe2years’ ‘The first private Act of the reign of Richard III. (the fashion of 


reign of Rich- ora : . : - 
ert. vo, Obtaining private Acts henceforth came largely into use) is called 


1483 to 1483, Titulus Regius, under which title all the reasons and allegations 
oe devised to prove the king to be true and undoubted heir to the crown, 


bee ae Je ate set forth at large, and the same allowed, ratified, and enacted by 
Bitmest. the Lords and Commons, and his brother’s children illegitimatized.” 


which latter * 


lier the - * Statute 13 Hen. IV., c. 6. 
witliit this No Gally half pence or foreign money shall be current within this realm. 
reign, Item.—Come en lestatut fait lan unszissme nostre Seigneur le Roy qoie est 


ordeignez estoit & establiz ge les Galy halpenies deflors ne courgerent en paiement 
ne en autre manere demz le Roialme d’Engleterre sur la peine de forfaiture dicell. 
Et enoutre que les Galy halpenies en qi mains quils serroient trovez deniz le dit 
Roialme serroient forfeutz au nostrez dit Seigneur le Roy, et auxi ge toutz les 
estatutz & ordinances faitz par nostre dia Seigneur le Roy ou par ses nobles progeni- 
teurs sibien de la monoye d’Escoce come de la monoye des autres Roialmes & par- 
ties de pardela la nuere serroient tenuz & gardez & mys en due execution. Nostré 
dit Seigneur le Roy considerant la graunde deceit Sibien di les ditz. Galy halpenies 
come de la monoye des autres Roialmes & parties de par dela la mier voet ge mess 
mes les estatutz soient fermement tenuz & gardez & mye en due execution en toutz. 
pointz, 
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One of the first Acts of the next reign is “a pardon for them who In the2s 
assisted the King in his wars against Richard, late Duke of Glou- Henry Vil, 
cester; Acts of attainder against many noblemen who had taken eee 
in the civil war; an Act for determining what should be the contents lic and it 
of a butt of Malmesey wine, and for the price thereof; and against pee 
carrying gold and silver out of the country, which, considering the enacted, 
avaricious character of this prince, may be as well accounted for on 


personal motives as on those of public policy. 


The great Acts of the reign of Henry VIII. were those for the dis- In the 88 
solution of the monasteries, and spoliation of the religious houses, whose lieny Vill 
manors, lands, profits, and hereditaments, the king took unto himself, .v. 1509 to. 
We also find many Acts which had the effect of facilitating to his High- Hes 
ness (as the king was then commonly called)—the power of cutting off ee 
queens’ heads; sumptuary laws were also passed in this reign, against feaer 412. 
“excess in apparel;” an Act concerning “the shooting in long bows;” ue 
and one that might give much offence in the present military time tutes. 
and use of Minié rifles, against the keeping of hand guns; and one 


concerning “an outlandish people called Egyptians.” 


Hdward VI.—The Acts of this amiable prince mostly show a ten- In the 6 years’ 
dency towards goodness and mercy, many of them being for the Sve 
restitution in blood and the restoration of estates to many of noble 1547 to 1553, 
lineage; but the barbarism of the age must have been great, judging peer no 
from the then state of the laws, instanced by an Act passed in the petite 
first year of this reign, “ for the punishing of vagabonds and for the 
reliet of the poor and impotent persons.’’ The preamble recites, 

“That idle and vagabond persons being unprofitable members, or 
rather enemies of the Commonwealth, have been suffered to remain 
and increase, whom, if they should be punished with death, whipping, 
imprisonment, and other corporal pain, it were not without their 
deserts, for the example of others.” Having in this manner declared 
that these wretched vagabonds deserved death, &c. (though their 
idleness was probably more the fault of the state than of themselves), 
the enacting part of this severe statute was doubtless deemed mer- 
ciful; for it only provides that the offender, there described to be an 
idle person, shall be taken before a justice of peace, who shall cause 
him to be marked with a hot iron in the breast (the mark V), and 
adjudge him to be a slave to the person presenting him for two years, 
to be fed with bread and water, and be put to work (how vile soever 
it Be), by beating, chaining, &., and if he runs away (as it would 
seem most natural he should), the justice, on conviction, shall cause 
such a slave to be marked on the forehead or ball of the check with 
the sign of an §, and shall further adjudge him to be his master’s 
slave for ever; and if he again run away, he shall suffer death as a 
felon. There is likewise a provision in this Act by which they might 
be sold or bequeathed by will, as any other moveable goods or chat- 
tels. By the 89 Eliz., ¢. 4, they were to be whipped until their 
bodies were bloody, or to be banished the kingdom, or adjudged per- 
petually to the gallies of the realm. Commentary on such laws, 
which put even the late vile practice of modern slavery in the colo- 
nies to the blush, ever having been allowed by a Christian community 
La 
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to disgrace our statute book, or to remain as a record of such inhu- 
manity, would be superfluous. 


Inthesyeas’ In the Acts of the reign of Queen Mary, which is always con- 
Novo sidered peculiarly obnoxious to Englishmen, not only from the religion 
Phibp and of the queen, but also by reason of her Spanish alliance, we find many 
ri fie wherein the words treason and premunire prevail, coupled with punish- 
Statute Book ments and cruelties, which history informs us were inflicted upon the 
marriage) people in consequence of them. There is also a special statute for 
4p.1955t0 the punishment of heresies, for traitorous words spoken against the 
mereeaalet. queen, and declaring certain offences treasons ; which unhappy scate 
29 private sia. Of the nation makes it clear, that her majesty of that age, had not, as 
tutes. is the case of her majesty of this, the love, respect, and admiration of 


her subjects. 


During the 44 Queen Elizabeth.—The first Act of this wise princess is eminently 

years reign of typical of her character, being “an Act for restoring to the Crown the 

ee ancient jurisdiction over the State, Ecclesiastical and Spiritual, and 

were 272 pu. ADOlishing all foreign power, repugnant to the same ;” and the second 

lic and 166 “for the uniformity of Common Prayer and service in the Church, 

fates enactea, and the administration of the Sacraments.’ We are indebted to this 
reign also for the permanent establishment of poor laws,and for erecting 
hospitals, or abiding and working houses for the poor, and the assess- 
ment of parishes for these objects. These Acts, which have proved 
of doubtful wisdom, became necessary from the masses of poor thrown 
upon the public for support by the dissolution of the monasteries and 
religious houses; for whatever the faults of the system might have 
been, it must be admitted that they generously distributed to the 
indigent the large revenues of which the late King Henry VIII. 
deprived them, without making any other adequate provision in lieu 
thereof. A very harsh and inhuman Act of this reign also exists for 
the punishment of that numerous class of persons comprehended by 
the statute under the name of “ Vagabonds*.”’ 


During the22 The first Act of the reign of James I. was “for a most joyful and 
Pree ce just recognition of the immediate, lawful, and undoubted succes- 
1603 to 1625, sion, descent, and right to the Crown.” Acts were also passed fo1 
pnblicandigs Making perpetual the poor law of Elizabeth; for a public thanks- 
private sta’ | giving every year on the fifth day of November ; and for the attainde1 
‘of divers offenders in the late most barbarous, monstrous, detestable. 

and damnable treasons (both the latter Acts arising out of the Popish 

plot); and “an Act for the utter abolition of all memory of hostility 

between England and Scotland, and the dependences thereof ;’’ a pre- 

cedent of royal and parliamentary ruling of the national mind, by Act 

of Parliament, that will be very useful to imitate after the present 

conflict with Russia is ended. 







The Acts du- 


ring the 24 Charles I.—The Acts of an united legislature under this monarel 


* The statute of the 14th of the Queen imposed, that ‘a vagabond above th 
age of fourteen years shall be adjudged to be grievously whipped, and burned throug 
the gristle of the right ear with a hot iron of the compass of an inch, unless som 
credible person will take him into his service for a year,’’ &c. | 
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may be said to be merely nominal, nearly the whole reign having been years’ reign of 
a conflict between him and his people, for arbitrary power on the one y2e"st.4.. 
hand, and freedom on the other. Accordingly the Statute Book is a comprise 51 | 
blank from 1641 until the Restoration; the civil wars and Protectorate Vy ag 
having intervened, which ended in the fatal drama that deprived this tutes. 
unfortunate but unconstitutional prince both of his Crown and his 

life, in 1649. The prominent Acts of this reign are too familiar to 

need much observation, being, as they are, so well-known and so im- 
portantly connected with the history of the eountry and the liberty of 

the subject: such were the Acts relating to ship-money, and to tonnage 

and poundage; and the celebrated petition of right, in the third year 

of the reign, denying the power of the king to levy arbitrary taxes or 

loans, as he then unconstitutionally attempted, without the consent 

of parliament. One of the Acts of this reign, beginning with the 
high-sounding titles of Charles, King of England, Scotland, France, 

and Ireland, &e. (as if in mockery of the pride of the man whose 

days were numbered, and who was soon to die on the scaffold), was 

for punishing divers abuses committed on the Lord’s day, called 

Sunday, and whereby it is entirely prohibited that there should be 

any assemblies for unlawful pastimes upon the Lord’s day, and that 

every person so doing should forfeit 3s. 4d. to the poor of the 

parish. In another statute, on the same subject, a carrier is made 
amenable to a fine of 20s., that travelled on the Lord’s day, and a 

forfeit of 6s. 8d. upon butchers that should sell or kill victuals on 

that day. There is also an Act found for what is termed the repeal 

and continuance of divers statutes, which presents a mass of confusion 

similar to many of the half repealed or amended Acts of the present 

day ; as must ever be the case where such attempts are made without 
absolutely repealing and re-enacting the portions of an Act intended 

to remain part of the law of the land. 


The great hiatus which occurs in the Statute Book from the time The Acts and 
of the death of Charles I. till the Restoration, has been found ex- 0r™imnces 


durin: the 
tremely difficult to fill up, the succeeding parliaments of Charles II. ne he 
having sought to obliterate, by expunging them from the records, wealtlandthe 
every trace both of the memory and the acts of those whom they ae 
affected to treat as regicides and rebels. The memorable events of 4. 1649 to 
the period are nevertheless not lost to the historical reader, ag thanks 166- 
to a work of the time, entitled “a collection of Acts and Ordinances 
made in the Parliament began at Westminster, on the 8rd day of 
November, 1640, by Henry Scobell, Esq., Clerk of the Parliament, 
and printed by the Printers to his Highness the Lord-Protector, 
1658,” these curious and interesting documents are before us. They 
do not, however, strictly partake of the nature of Acts of the legis- 
lature, but are for the most part ordinances of the parliament or 
party for the time being in the ascendant, and in the time of the 
Protector differmg but little from imperial edicts, and numbering 
several hundreds. ‘These ordinances contain the most curious and 
interesting details both of the proceedings of the Commonwealth and 
Protector, and would well repay the reader for perusal, but their in- 
sertion in this place, at any length, would too much enlarge this 
essay; 1t may nevertheless be interesting to mention a few of them, 
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such as the ordinance of March 31st, 1643, “for sequestering noto- 
rious Delinquents’ Estates,’ “a new impost for payment of the debts 
of the Commonwealth,” “for assessing all such Members of either 
‘Houses of Parliament as shall absent themselves therefrom, or 
are in actual war against the Parliament,’ “for the raising of 
£66,666 13s. 4d., by way of Loan, for the better enabling our 
brethren of Scotland, for an assistance in the common cause of our 
Religion and liberty,’”’ “for taking away the book of common prayer, 
and for establishing and putting in execution of the Directory for the 
public worship of God,” “ for the relief of maimed soldiers and 
mariners, and the widows and orphans of such as have died in the 
service of the Parliament during these late wars,” “for keeping in, 
Godly ministers placed in livings by authority of Parliament,” an 
ordinance of March 17, 1648 “for the abolishing the Kingly Office 
in England and Ireland, and the dominions thereunto belonging,’ 
and on the 19th of the same month “for the abolishing of the House 
of Peers,” “for the abolishing of Deans, Deans and Chapters, 
Cancns, Prebends, and other offices and titles of, or belonging to any 
Cathedral Church or Ohappel within England and Wales,” and on the 
19th of May, of the same year, “ for declaring the people of England 
to be a common and free state.’’ These Acts and ordinances probably 
number about four or five hundred in the whole, and form in fact a 
history of the Commonwealth and Protectorate. , 


During the 24 In the reign of Charles IT. several important Acts were passed, 
Charles 1, eSpecially in relation to the laws of England; such was the statute for 
sued preventing frauds and perjuries, which directed that devises of land 
were 237 pub- Should be attested by 8 or more witnesses; an Act “ for the settling 
canae’orr- or distribution of Intestates’ Estates;’’ Acts that have stood the test 
enacted. of time for near two centuries, and are drawn with a care, precision, 
and succinctness worthy of imitation by the framers of modern Acts. 
We also find Acts for the improvement of tillage and breed of cattle, 
for freedom and intercourse of trade (a proof of the advance of civili- 
zation), an Act for the regulating of corporations, for repairing high- 
ways and sewers (sanatory Acts occurring very seldom), and for 
licensing hackney-coaches, then, according to the Diary of the 
amusing Pepys, first coming into use, which vehicles it may be 
inferred, from their almost total disappearance, are now again likely 
to become a matter of history as things of the past. 
During the 
short reign of James IT.—No less than seven of the public Acts of this reign 
Stuarts, King Telate to the king personally, being “ for settling the Revenue on the 
Sane at ee LOL tie (AB Le in derision of the short time he was to enjoy his 
1688, there life-interest), and of aids and taxes granted. There is also an Act for 
public ana the attainder of the Duke of Monmouth for high treason, and for 
piste aie rebuilding, finishing, and adorning St. Paul’s Cathedral. 
In the 13 William and Mary, and William III—Two of the prominent 
ae Acts of this reign were the establishing the Coronation Oath, by 
ae which the monarch of these realms is sworn to govern the people 
1703, there “according to the Statutes in Parliament agreed on, and the Laws 


were 337 ~~ andl Customs of the same;’’ the other, the grant of the East India 
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Charter (9 and 10 W. IIL, c. 44), which may be not inaptly called public ana 
the Great Charter, as having opened up the largest source of wealth (pee. 
and power known in the history of nations. The great points of this acted. 
charter were the conceding to the East India Company, in considera- 

tion of 2 millions of capital raised for the service of the Crown of 
England, at 8 per cent., “the right and power to trade into and from 

tiie East Indies, in the countries and parts of Asia and Africa, and 

into and from the islands, ports, havens, cities, creeks, towns, and 

places of Asia, Africa, and America, or any of them, beyond the 

Cape of Bona Esperanza to the Straits of Magellan, &.’? An Act 

was also passed “enabling posthumous children to take Estates, as if 

born in their father’s lifetime.’ There is also one of a singular com- 
bination, exempting “ apothecaries from serving the office of constable 

and scavenger, &c.;” and a vast number of naturalization bills, doubt- 

less of the followers of the king. A large number of divorce and 
separation bills were also granted in this reign, by which it may be 
assumed that the standard of morality was not high. 


The first six Acts of the reign of Queen Anne, although entered In the 12 
as of Queen Anne, were in fact passed in the last year of King Ree a 
William III., and it is remarkable that the very last Act of his reign, 7 ae . 
passed in the year of his death, was “for the security of His Majesty’s rics hal 
person and the succession of the Crown in the Protestant line, and private sta 
for extinguishing the hopes of the pretended Prince of Wales, and all acted. 
other Pretenders.”’ 

To the wars and legislation of the time of Queen Anne, we are 
also mainly indebted to the land tax Acts, then granted as a war tax, 
for carrying on the war against France, but which, like the income tax 
of modern days, we practically know to have become a peace tax. We 
also find an Act for establishing “an union of the two Kingdoms of 
Hngland and Scotland,’ and the well-known Acts of 1708—1709 
(which the legislature would do well to extend), for the registration 
of deeds, conveyances, wills, and incumbrances in Middlesex, and 
certain parts of Yorkshire. 


In the reign of George I., beyond the ordinary course of legisla- In the 13 fe 
tion for the service of the state, the time of the Parliament was, as bco 1. an. 
well as that of the nation at large, from the highest to the lowest, 17l4 tol77., 
almost entirely absorbed in the events consequent on the South Sea pubdlicana3si 
Bubble; the results of which had nearly ruined the kingdom and Pures a. 
endangered a national bankruptcy ; and the state of the public mind 
can be well understood when a second special session of Parliament 
took place in the 7th of this reign, in which only 1 public Act was 
passed, “for making several provisions to restore the publick credit, - 
which suffers by the frauds and mismanagements of the late Directors 
of the South Sea Company, and others.’’ Several naturalization bills 
were passed in this reign, which from the decided German character 
of the names, such as Ditelef von Theinen, Melusine, Baroness of 
Schulenburgh, Gerard Van Neck, and many others (which names are 
only referred to, inasmuch as they are now never met with), were 
doubtless Hanoverian subjects who had accompanied his Majesty to 


this country on his accession to the Crown. 
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During the 83 = An Act was passed in the 9th of this reign (George IL); which 
eat Kine expunged an Act that had long been the disgrace of the Statute Book, 
Geo. IL, av. was the symbol of a degraded superstition,and the reproach of a civilized 
ee ay nation, and under which so many unfortunate persons had suffered 
pert public in preceding reigns: this was the Act against “Conjuration and witch- 
ate Barats, craft, and the dealing with evil and wicked spirits;’? and to repeal — 
ero one also, passed in the Parliament of Scotland, in the 9th year of 
Queen Mary, intituled “ Anentis Witchcratts ;’ an Act also that 
visited such persons, as pretended to exercise or carry on any kind 
of sorcery, enchantment, or conjuration, with severe penal conse- 
quences. ; : 

An enlargement of the excellent principle of registration of deeds 
and other incumbrances, was also enacted in this reign, extending the 
registry to the north riding of Yorkshire. A melancholy list of the 
attainder of no less than 45 persons attainted of high treason, in the 
19th year of this reign, follows, numbering among them some of the 
highest rank and noblest blood of Scotland, for having taken up the 
cause of the Pretender in 1745, adding thereby to the many penal 
statutes which incumbered the Statute Book, by reason of that unfor- 
tunate cause, which in this year sunk to rise no more. 

ee eee The long and eventful reign of George III. was productive of more 
years of Geo. Consequences to the interests and destinies of England than any that 
aes Nes precededit. Whether we consider the important events which in the 
largest num- early part of itled to the loss of our American colonies, or the causes 
Onrecont ““ recorded by the unwise statutes passed in relation to them, or the con- 
amounting, in tinued wars which desolated the nations of Europe for a quarter of a 


the whole, to 


morethanhad Century, and the vast amount of blood and treasure expended, which 


pronbasset’2 has resulted in the incubus of a national debt, the pressure of which 


tries from | Will long continue to be felt by the people of this country ; or. 
Gre Anne. the large and extended commerce and dominion, and high state of 


pete an civilization, prosperity, and social improvement (unfortunately again 
Acts are re- to be interrupted by the present barbarous war of aggression), it may 
corded under- he safely accorded as one of the most extraordinary reigns in our 
changesinthis history. 
From 1760 to During the sixty years of this reign the statutes grew to an 
1798 there amount of legislation truly formidable; but when we consider the 
“4,199 Public vast amount of taxes imposed in this time—the customs, excise, 
3 did vate LOubery, and stamp acts, the continued imposts on every conceivable 
“statutes article by Act of Parliament, the enormous loans raised almost in 
Fra tagg every year, the numberless penal Acts (happily, for the most part, 
tothe time Ow no more), the Acts against sedition, bank restriction Acts, and 
whena the Acts connected with the army, navy, and militia, our astonish- 


sion of the ment will be somewhat diminished at what appears at first sight the 


Et ies very excess and exuberance of legislation. 
Gee There is also recorded among these statutes, as has been just ad- 
ere were 


enactea— Verted to, the unwise Acts which at one time prohibited all trade and 
7,086 Public intercourse with the colonies of New Hampshire, Massachusetts Bay, 
2,322 Local Hthode Island, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Pensylvania, 


oe and the three lower counties of Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, South 


(oo Carolina, and Georgia, by reason of the rebellion, occasioned, as it 
»413 Private 


Acts, Certainly was, by injudicious legislation and the imposition of taxes. 
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This Act is followed, in two short years, by an Act “ declaring it 
was expedient to declare that the King and Parliament of Great 
Britain would not impose any duty, tax, or assessment, for the pur- 
pose of raising a revenue in any of the colonies, and repealing the 
Act of 7 Geo. III., which imposed a duty on tea imported from 
Great Britain to America,” which had been the proximate cause of 
the rebellion, and resulted in the separation and loss of one of the 
finest possessions of the Crown. | 

As a reverse of the picture, we may add, that the number of local 
Acts, for the purpose of improvements to the cities and towns of the 
kingdom and country generally, such as inclosure Acts; draining, em- 
banking, and improving of commons, waste lands, and marshes; for 


And from 

*1816 tothe 
end of this 
reign there 
were en- 
acted— 
718 Public 
statutes, 
479 Local 
and per- 
sonal Acts, 
245 Private 
Acts 
printed, 
and 

167 Private 
Acts not 
printed | 


erecting bridges and churches; constructing canals and harbours ; 14,800 


paving, lighting, and improving towns; and turnpike and road Acts 
(they being, in those days, the grand highways, as railroads are now), 
is truly surprising and gratifying. The number, as will be seen, 
amounts to several thousands in this reign. 

To the honour of the country and of their noble and disin- 
terested supporters, many Acts of this reign also pourtray the 
anxiety and wish of the legislature for the abolition of the slave 
trade. The Act of Union with Ireland, which took force from 
the 1st of January, 1801, occasioned the alteration in the title of the 
statutes of the realm, which thenceforth became the Parliament and 
statutes of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. 


George IV.—The laws of capital punishments met with the serious In the 10 


attention of the Parliaments of this reign. That they had long required 
the attention of the legislature was patent to all men; but, like the 
revision of the subject of the present essay, the statutes of the realm, 


years’ reign of 
Geo. IV., A.D. 
1820 to 1830, 
there were en- 
acted— 


those laws which had long been a disgrace to the country had not, 166 Public 


statutes, 


until the present time, found a ministerf willing and able to encounter 1,465 Local 


the Herculean labour of their revision. 

This, however, was now to be accomplished; and the statutes 
which constituted it felony, by a law of Elizabeth, “for the abduction 
of women ;” by an Act of George I., for helping to stolen goods; for 
certain offences by gipsies or Egyptians, as they were then called, 
by statutes of Philip and Mary; for destroying Westminster bridge, 
by an Act of George II.; and for privately stealing in a shop, coach- 
house, or stable, were repealed; the astonishment being that such 
sanguinary laws should have been so long suffered to incumber the 
statute book. 

A further Act on the subject, which awarded the punishment of 
death, without benefit of clergy, by certain Acts of George II. and 
George III., against persons convicted of personating or procuring 


* From this time the title of the statutes has been as follows :— 
1 Public General Acts. 
2 Local and Personal Acts declared public, and to be judicially noticed. 
3 Private Acts printed by the King’s Printer, and whereof the printed 
copies may be given in evidence. 
4 Private Acts not printed. 
And which arrangement has been continued to the present time. 


t+ Sir Robert Peel. 





and per- 
sonal Acts, 

500 Private 
Acts, 
printed co- — 
pies of 
which 
could be 
given in 
evidence, 
and 

192 Private 
Acts not 
printed 


3,228 
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any one to do go, an out-pensioner of Greenwich Hospital, whereby 
they should obtain the money due on such out-pension, was also 
repealed, and the mild penalty of transportation for life beyond seas, 
or for not less than seven years, or imprisonment, was provided in 
its place for the delinquent, 

These beneficial reforms were followed by the celebrated Acts of 
the 7 and 8 Geo. IV., relating to the criminal laws generally, whereby 
no less than 138 penal statutes, from the time of Henry III. to the 
reign of George IV. (some of which inflicted death, and many most 
severe punishments, for various offences), were either entirely or par- 
tially repealed or amended, and some admirable Acts substituted of 
a more merciful and consistent character, and for improving the 
administration of justice in England. | 

When it is added that several other good Acts are numbered in 
the statistics of the statutes of this reign, such as that “for the 
building and promoting the building of new churches,” for the 
amendment of the customs and excise laws, the consolidation of 
savings’ banks, the establishment of the new Metropolitan Police, 
and for the consolidation of the laws relating to friendly societies, it 
may be safely affirmed that the greatest praise is due to the legisla- 
ture of this reign, which shines prominently forth in the enactment 
of excellent laws. 


Baie re If the short reign of William IV., is not fertile in any great 
Wm.1V.there OF Important events for judicial or social improvement, one record 
"Tape remains which will mark this reign as prominent in the history of the 
general, _country—that of the Reform Bill, which was passed on the 7th of 
M6Localand June, 1832, after the most prolonged debates, and with a difference 
als Private of opinions, both in the House of Lords and Commons, greater than 
eran had ever before been heard in the legislature. That such an impor- 
and ig be tant measure, enlarging and changing as it did the constitution of 
Waleed” the kingdom, should have raised the expectations and excited the 
Was ceate passions of the country, is not surprising; that such a measure was 
statutes needful, and possibly prevented the dangers of a popular convulsion, 
__notpninted ig now admitted; and so passed away, by this Act, many boroughs 
1,802 which had sent members to the legislature from very ancient times, 
and properly removed them to cities and towns representing the 
commerce and intelligence of the country. 

That such a measure has proved incomplete, in preventing 
corruption, has been painfully evidenced by many of the elections 
since that period; and that it is not intended to be a finality of 
reform in the representation of the country we may reasonably 
infer from the public opinion of the nation, and from the expressed 
views of the government. 

The other material Acts of this reign were for the establishment 
of the Court of Bankruptcy (which has required many Acts to amend 
it); for continuing the commission of inquiry into the charities 
of the kingdom; for amending the laws relating to the courts of equity ; 
for regulating the labour of children and young persons in the mills 
and factories of the United Kingdom; for the amendment of the laws 
and the better advancement of justice; the regulation of municipal 


corporations; and for amending the laws relating to sewers. 
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The statutes of the reign of Her present Majesty, are remarkable Im the reign 
for their tendency to social improvements, for the full development of oe 
the great inventions of the age, which the science of steam, of rail- Queen Vie~ 
ways, and electric power has produced; for the amendment of the ast’ session of 


jurisprudence of the country, and, above all, for the sanatory care and Parliament in 


precaution (too long neglected) of the kingdom, evidenced by the aed 
Acts of the legislature on these important subjects. ene Pabtig 


Among the valuable statutes of the parliaments of Queen Victoria, * general, 
may be mentioned those Acts. which affect the health and comfort of dg gers 
the people, and are appropriately called sanatory measures; such are ieee 
those relating to metropolitan sewers, the Towns Improvement Act, ~theprinted 
the Metropolitan Burials Act, the Acts relating to intramural and aoe 
other cemeteries, to the metropolitan water supply, to the health of © are evi- 
towns, the Act for promoting the public health, the establishment of , fence, and 
the board of health, and many others; and it only remains for those statutes 
intrusted with the practical working of these Acts to perfect and 5304 
carry out the admirable intentions of the legislature for the lengthening 
of the life, and the improvement of the health, morality, and cleanliness 
of the humbler classes especially, and of the community generally. 

The numerous Acts for the improvement and amendment of the 
proceedings in the courts of law and equity, so long needed, and it 
may be added, yet so far short of reasonable perfection, are also 
worthy of mention; such are the Acts to amend the law of real pro- 
perty, the County Courts Bill, and the Acts for diminishing the 
delays and expenses of the proceedings in the High Court of 
Chancery in England, &ce. 

Those Acts also which affect the state itself, and have been passed 
in this reign, will be recognized in the renewal of the bank charter, 
in 1844, whereby the existence of that monopoly is restricted to the 
pleasure of the legislature, which has liberty to determine its onerous 
connexion with the company, now called the Bank of England, after 
the Ist of August, 1855, on giving twelve months’ notice, and the 
payment by Parliament of the eleven millions, fifteen thousand, one 
hundred pounds, and other sums in the Act mentioned, due by the 
country to that corporation.* The numerous Acts regulating joint- 
stock banks, railways, and joint-stock companies, the excellent Act, 
known as the Act for facilitating the sale of Incumbered Estates in 
Jreland (which it may be safely prognosticated will prove the regene- 
ration of that fine country), and last of all, those memorable Acts of 
the last session, the redeeming the South Sea annuities and issuing 
exchequer bonds, the repeal of the stamp and soap duties, for which 
we are indebted to the present chancellor of the exchequer, present 
the largest amount of beneficial improvement perhaps ever enacted 
in one single reign. 


The succinct details of the number of the statutes passed in each 
reign having been completed, and the important events to which they 
relate briefly enumerated, the following tabular view may be found 
convenient as a summary of the foregoing results :— 


* In this place it is scarcely possible to avoid asking why the State does not 
become its own banker. 
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Tabular View of the Number of Statutes passed in each Reign from the time of Hen. III, 
A.D. 1225, to the 16th and 17th of Her Majesty Queen Victoria, 1853. . 


Names 
of Time 
Sovereigns of 
of Enactment. 
England. 








Henry Ill. ......| 1225-1272 
[ The Statutes begin 

at the 9th year of 

this reign]. 
Edward I. ..«--| 1272-1307 
Kdward II..... «| 1807=—1327 
Edward III......} 1827-1377 
Richard II.......| 1377-1899 
Henry IV, ......| 1399-1413 
Henry V. .......| 1413-1422 


Henry VI. ...... 1422-1461 
Edward IV. .....| 1461-1483 
Richard III....... 1483-1485 


Henry VII.......} 1485-1509 
Henry VIII......| 1509-1547 


Edward VI....... Les7aN553 
Mary, and Philip a 
and Mary.... } a 
Glizabethy sees 1558-1603 
James IL. ....-.~.-| 1603-1625 
@harlese ly cose. o: 1625-1649 


The | Common- 
wealth & Pro: 
tectorate, Acts 
& Ordinances 

Charles 11.3.2... 1660-1684 

James II.........| 1684-1688 

William & Mary 1688-1702 


1649-1660 


& William III. 
ANNE . cc cevene .-| 1702-1714 
George I. .......| 1714-1727 
George II........ 1727-1760 
George III.*..... 1760-1820 
George IV. «2... 1820-1830 
Wiham TVs... 1830-1837 


16 & 17 Victoria. .| 1837-1853 


Totals .. ae 


pe | ee 


Num- 
ber of 


years 
reign 
of 
each 
Sove- 
reign. 





56 


35 
20 


22 


24 


13 


12 
13 
33 
60 
10 


16 





Number 


Public 
Statutes 
in 
each 
Reign. 





16 


56 


386 
213 
142 

70 
200 

54 

16 
114 
412 
118 


82 
272 
134 


237 
22 


317 


344 

377 
1,547 
6,953 
1,066 

678 
1,864 


15,762 








Number | Number of 
of Local |Private Acts 








and Per- | printed by | Number 
Number |sonal Acts} the King’s of 
of to be |Printer, and| Private 
Private | judicially | whereof Acts 
Acts | noticed printed not Total 
made | from the | copies may | printed 
in time of | be given in| passed 
each |their being] evidence in 
Reign. | so desig- | from the each 
nated in |time of their} Reign. 
each being so 
reign. | designated. 
: oe ee oe 15 
ee ee ee ee 56 
ee oe oe ee 386 
. oe oe os 142 
oe he we 70 
ie . oe 200 
o° a oe oe 54 
18 oe os ee 33 
194 as oe oe 308 
301 ae a o- 713 
49 ee +e ie 167 
29 we <e oe Itt 
166 ve oe = 438 
168 oe sie se 302 
34 oe oe oe 85 
296 oe ee i 533 
8 oe ee oe 30 
466 ve oe oe 783 
60 ie ar as 949 
381 oe ee oe 758 
1,244 ae 56 : 2,791 
3,221 2,801 1,658 167 | 14,800 
°° 1,465 500 192 3,223 
796 218 110 1,802 
2,770 546 154 5,334 
7,180 7,832 2,922 623 | 34,319 





Average 
Number 
of 
Statutes 
passed 
in 
each 
Reign, 
per 
Annum. 





jd 
WD Sr SEO CO AEH 


pot 
ron 
AID YW DDDNKRWHOWNIHD 


322° 
257° 
533° 


D 
nse 
RON Owe w aw 


* The title of the statutes were frequently changed in this reign. From 1760 to 1798 they were designated 
From 1798 to 1816, they were designated as Public General Acts: 
Local and Personal Acts declared public, and to be judicially noticed, and Private Acts; and from 55 Geo. III., 
1816, when the title was again changed, they were designated : 


es Public Statutes and Private Statutes. 


1. Public General Acts. 


2. Local and Personal Acts, declared public and to be judicially noticed. 
8. Private Acts printed by the King’s Printer, and whereof the printed copies may be given in evidence. 
4, Private Acts not printed. Under these designations the statutes have ever since remained. See also ante 
page 152, for the division and number of the statutes passed in the reign of Geo, IIT. 
+ The above computation does not include the Statutes Temporibus incertis, nor the Acts and Ordinances 
of the Commonwealth and Protectorate. 
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Tabular View of the number of Acts of Parliament* passed in the 
last Seven Years for Railways, Bridges, Canals, Docks, and other 
Local Purposes. 











Bridges, | Relating Lighting, 
7 Canals, and | Draining \ Eves Turnpike 
— Pec y tone and i ae and Rail- | Miscel- 
of Har- [powers tol y, osine) P8V™8:| other ee eee Total. 
Enactment. | bours, | Public Waes ©! and Im- Pads BATS i 
Piers, | Compa- * | proving 4 
&e. nies, Towns. 
9 & 10 Vict., 
1816, to 10 ds . 4 
& ll Vict., 44 35 14 125 GE 424 ale 653 
TS47 o5. 3s 
ID& 12 Vie. 
1847-8, to ; ‘ 
1s & 1s 28 33 9 4] 17 113 10 251 
Vict., 1849 
13 & 14Vic., 
1850, to 14 = : 
& 15 °View 22 26 4 53 30 93 11 239 
BSS Pils ook 
15 & 16 Vic., 
1852, to 16 a 
és 17 Vict., 33 53 a 69 53 151 13 379 
MSS Saereiece 
127 147 34 288 111 781 34 1,522 


* From Session beginning 20th March, 1846, to Session ending 20th August, 1853, com- 
prising a period of about 7 years and a-half, and averaging upwards of 200 of these important 
Acts alone in each Session of little more than 6 months’ duration, 





When we consider the enormous amount of legislation which the 
foregoing tables pourtray, the large and important interests poli- 
tically and socially concerned, the arduous labour and attention 
bestowed before any important public Act is passed by the assembled 
parliament, the extensive and growing nature of private legislation, 
the extreme length and diversity which most of the public statutes now 
possess, and the comparative shortness, in point of duration, of the 
session, the mind is lost in wonder, that so much is, or could be, per- 
fected in the time allotted to these great national objects; and a 
deserved tribute of praise must be given to the members of the legis- 
lature of both houses, for the perseverance, industry, and talent, which 
they display, and of which the tables now before us constitute the 
embodiment. 

This, then, is the mass of statute law which has been accumulating 
for ages, and is one of the important branches of national interest 
which has never yet been thoroughly revised and reformed, although 
constantly the theme of animadversion, and the subject of recommen- 
dation, by the most enlightened statesmen of all times. Various 
attempts, it is true, have been made by the repeal of various 
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statutes,* to lighten the statute book, in some measure, of its bur- 
then, and many statutes have been wholly or partially repealed 
during the reigns of Geo. IV., Wm. IV., and Her present Majesty ; 
but no intelligent method or system has been adopted; so that what 
with expired Acts, Acts half repealed, Acts amended, and Acts to 
amend those Acts already amended, the great records of the state 
have been left, if possible, a more chaotic and unintelligible waste 
than they were before. 

That legislative consolidation zs attainable has been fully admitted 
by various high authoritiest that have considered, and by the com- 
mnittees that have sat on, the subject, and a plan for a revision might 
not be difficult to devise, however laborious its execution, which plan 
might embrace the adoption of a classification of subjects, such as 
statutes relating to the army, navy, and militia; to public revenue, 
customs, excise, loans, supplies; to the East India Company, poor, 
and stamps. It might also be possible to effect a consolidation of 
the Acts relating exclusively to the criminal law and jurisprudence 
of the country; also of all sanatory laws; and a new arrange- 
ment, and separation from the Statute Book, of Acts passed for local 
and private objects (which now so laboriously absorb so much of the 
time and attention of the legislature) might be adopted; and finally, 
by the appointment of a permanent commission, with an efficient 
staff of officers, whose special duty it should be to carry out, by a 
division of labour, these great and truly desirable and important 
objects, we might bring about the absolute expulsion of all expired, 
obsolete, or repealed statutes. It only remains, in conclusion, to add 
that the statesman, be he whom he may, who shall devote himself to 
the attainment of this object, will deserve the praise and respect of his 
country, for having done what the learned men, whose names have 
been referred to in this essay, were justified in calling “an excellent 
work of honour to His Majesty’s (aow Her Majesty’s) times, and of 
good to all times.” 


* The number of repealed or partially repealed statutes, although very consider- 
able, particularly in these reigns, it has been found a hopeless task to arrive at, in 
the present state of the statute book, with any just approximation. 

+ Lord Chancellor (Francis) Bacon, Lord Hobart, Mr. Heneage Finch, and 
others, are said to have made great progress in the undertaking, under the commands 
of James I. Reports were also made favourable to this object, in 1796 and 1803, to 
the House of Commons, on the promulgation of the statutes, and on temporary laws 
and reports of the committee of the Lords made in 1820. 
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On Agricultural Statistics. By Samurt Pavtt, Esq. 
[Read before the Statistical Society of London, Monday, 20th February, 1854.] 


Axzovt forty years ago I took a subordinate professional share in a 
tedious lawsuit respecting tithes over a large parish. I represented 
the clergyman; and as, when I took up the subject, it had been in 
question for several years, it will be readily imagined that a great 
deal of bad feeling raged in the litigants. My business was to 
obtain, as closely as I could, parish corn statistics; but from the 
farmers I could get no information whatever, and from other parties 
none at all satisfactory to our counsel in the suit. Still I was told 
by my superiors in the business that I must obtain the information 
they needed, and, in this extremity, I cast about in my mind for 
means to accomplish the object in view. It will be seen that I had 
to get important information without putting a question to any 
occupier of land in the parish, or indeed to any other person, and I 
now proceed to explain in what way I solved this knotty statistical 
problem. I had a map and terrier, or particular, of the parish lands, 
separated into the various holdings of the farmers. It may be neces- 
sary to premise that in every parish there is a similar terrier used for 
the purpose of making parish rates, and for other parish matters. 
Having, then, this map and terrier at my command, | soon saw that 
if, by any stealthy means, by day or by night, I or any individual 
well acquainted with the parish could walk over the several farms at 
proper seasons of the year, noting on the maps and in the terrier the 
several crops in the several fields, there would be no necessity for any 
communication with the farmers in respect of their corn and other 
crops; we should obtain the required information by the means now 
indicated; and as the parish terrier gave the statute acreage or com- 
puted area of each field, we should ascertain the total quantity of land 
in every farm, under crops of all sorts. 

By this simple means, we got all the corn statistics needed by 
our solicitor and counsel. 

The very learned solicitor who conducted this important tithe 
case took note of my efforts to assist him in the management of it, 
and as he had a very high professional position, and was much 
employed in tithe questions, where law, learning, and close investi- 
gation were required, it was his pleasure to have me about him when 
engaged from time to time on knotty points; and in this and other 
ways I came to form a deliberate judgment on the question of parish, 
corn, and vegetable statistics, and to possess a quiet and safe means 
for obtaining them, as well as to conceive plans and arrangements of 
public utility, supplementary to corn statistics. To some of them I 
may have occasion presently to refer. My immediate object is to 
apply my personal experiences to the collection of the statistics of 
agriculture on a larger scale. | 

Tn a statistical sense, a nation is only an aggregate of parishes, as 
parishes are of farms; so that, if we have a sound means of obtaining 
corn statistics for one parish we have a sound means of obtaining the 
corn statistics of all of them. Let us look at this in detail. We 
have a terrier or particular of every parish, with or without maps, 
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and there are in every parish some individuals distinguished for local 
knowledge in respect of the parish lands—men who, on looking at the 
particular, can recognise every field and its locality. Now, at given 
times of the year, that is to say, when the lands are bearing their 
crops, a person so qualified could walk over the parish, map and 
terrier in hand, and mark every field with its visible crop; and while 
this individual was so employed, the parish schoolmaster, or some 
other competent scribe, could prepare a copy of the parish terrier, 
giving columns for every sort of grain and vegetable crop. Then 
these two men, their mutual labour being so far advanced, should 
introduce into its proper column the area of each field, and obtain 
a correct total for every column. This done, I submit that they 
would have obtained safe parish statistics, in so far as acreage and 
produce are concerned. . 

But here an important question arises as to the ability of the. 
individuals whom I thus propose to employ to furnish the requisite 
information. In answering this question, we must not allow our- 
selves to be prejudiced by the personal appearance of the agri- 
culturist or agricultural labourer; we must not allow the coarse- 
ness of his manners, if coarse they be, to blind us to his intelligence 
—to the faculty always in him of declaring the average produce 
per acre of his parish for any kind of grain or vegetable, and the 
consequence of unusually good or bad seasons, as they affect the 
average produce. After a life-long acquaintance with these men, 
I do not hesitate to assert that this instinctive knowledge of theirs 
would be justified by elaborate inquiries on the subject of parish 
produce. This fine faculty then being in every parish, we need not 
go beyond its limits to. find men capable of declaring at any point 
of the time that a particular crop takes to reach maturity what the 
result will be in respect of production, both absolutely and with 
reference to the average produce; and were such men furnished by 
Government with skeleton printed papers, comprising appropriate 
leading questions, with clear directions how to fill them up, I submit 
that by these simple means our Government would have year by year , 
safe corn and vegetable statistics of produce from every parish. 

The terriers or particulars already referred to, together with the 
acreage and parish produce-papers now briefly noticed, having been 
collected from all the parishes in the kingdom, the Government, 
by the assistance of official men in the office of the Board of Trade, 
would ascertain the number of acres under grain and green crops in 
each parish, together with the aggregate produce of each crop; and by 
a simple process of addition, the whole quantity of land under every 
kind of crop, and the entire produce of the nation, as one large farm. 

Having now placed before the Society these simple suggestions 
for collecting the statistics of agriculture, as starting points for 
discussion, I proceed to offer a few observations bearing upon 
other methods of procedure which have been suggested or put in 
practice. I must premise that up to the time of the destruction 
of the corn laws, and until a short time back, our agriculturists, 
as a body, were as little disposed to answer questions for statis- 
tical purposes as they were of old for tithe purposes. Novelties 
generally engender distrust, and that produces hesitation, and hesi- 
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tation, if not met by the soundest discretion, leads to ill temper ; 
and it is a serious question with me whether our English agricul- 
turists are now, or are likely to be for some time to come, in such 
an improved condition of mind as to be able to value agricultural 
statistics as a national necessity—as a subject having important 
bearings on the importation of corn, and that importation reflect- 
ing its consequences on our home corn market, and consequently 
to volunteer, or willingly to afford, information leading to the results 
we have already seen how to reach by other means. It is no light 
thing to ask tens of thousands of men to disclose their private affairs 
for the benefit of the nation, before they have been made clearly 
and fully to see their own personal advantage in responding to such 
inquiries. The suggestions which I have made for obtaining agri- 
cultural statistics without questioning our farmers, derive additional 
unportance from this consideration of what is due to the sensitive- 
ness of our agriculturists in respect of their private affairs, a sen- 
sitiveness which gives additional importance to the fact so honour- 
able to them, that the Government has entirely trusted to their 
generous disclosures for the agricultural statistics of three counties . 
in Scotland. 

I shall presently offer some suggestions as to what our agricul- 
turists ought to be encouraged to do for themselves before they shall 
be invited to unfold their personal affairs for the good of the public. 
In the meantime, I will bring concisely under the notice of the 
Society the means which have been used for obtaining the corn 
statistics of a few counties, as well as the other means which have 
been publicly recommended for obtaining corn statistics for the 
whole nation. 

In order to duly estimate the value of the Government measures 
which have been adopted for the collection of corn statistics, and the 
other means which have been suggested by individuals, one important 
question should be borne constantly in mind. These statistics 
having been acquired by any given means, what amount of confidence 
will be awarded them in the business transactions of the nation ? 
The answer to this question is the test of the practical soundness of 
all statistical plans. An assertion contained in a letter on agricul- 
tural statistics, which appeared in the “Times’’ newspaper of the 
28th of last October, will aid us in forming a sound opinion on this 
vital point. The letter was signed “A Farmer,’ and was evidently 
written by a thoughtful man. He is of opinion that our farmers 
would not make accurate returns in answer to official inquiries, 
because ‘‘my acquaintance with the class leads me to think that an 
innate jealousy ot letting their nearest neighbours know what they are 
doing would-militate very materially against their rendering accurate 
returns.” Here, then, we have the Government, on the one hand, 
asking statistical information from our farmers, and putting faith 
in their answers, and, on the other hand, one who professes to know 
the minds of the farmers, declaring that no dependence can be placed 
on a farmer’s replies to statistical inquiries. Now the consideration 
which makes the question before us so important is, not what states- 
men think on the point, or what “A Farmer”’ thinks on it, but what 
the men think on it who may wish to govern the corn market in defi- 
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ance of statistical returns indicating national corn necessities, and 
who may, for the purpose, treasure “A Farmer’s” letter in the 
“Times” as a foundation on which to construct the permanent 
assertion that the corn returns had been falsified through the im- 
pulsive innate jealousy of our farmers. Should our bankers and 
merchants believe such assertions as this, there would be an end of 
the value of agricultural statistics for mercantile purposes. No men 
in the nation ask more earnestly for these statistics than our bankers 
and merchants, but then they must have them utterly apart from 
doubt or dread. 

I will now bring under your notice the plan adopted by Govern- 
ment for obtaining agricultural statistics for three counties in Scot- 
land, and which the farmers in those counties have cheerfully and 
practically accepted. Mr. Hall Maxwell, the Government Agent, in 
forwarding the returns from the counties of Roxburgh, Haddington, 
and Sutherland, to the Board of Trade, thus wrote :— 

“The machinery employed in obtaining the estimate was simple, 
and proved efficient. In every district there was a committee com- 
posed of the enumerator and experienced farmers, selected from and 
representing each of the associated parishes. The nature and object 
of their services were explained in a circular addressed by me to the 
members of these committees before harvest. Their attention was 
called to the standing crops, and they were requested to institute 
inquiry and to obtain information within their respective parishes. 
Their observations were continued through the progress of the 
harvest, and at a late period, when experiments in weighing and 
threshing had been made, the committees were convened by their 
enumerators, the views of the members were compared and con- | 
sidered, and a statement was prepared and forwarded to me showing 
the average acreage produce of each parish in bushels of grain and 
tons of roots. 

“Tt is my duty to report to my lords that I experienced in every 
district the utmost anxiety to forward the object in view in a 
thoroughly faithful manner. The communications I have had directly 
with the enumerators warrant me in making this statement as to 
them, and they concur in representing the alacrity and good feeling 
with which the members of their respective committees co-operated 
with them. a 

“From this it will be observed that the returns are an estimate 
prepared by experienced farmers from each parish under the guid- 
ance of an enumerator for a district, the number of acres under each 
erop having been previously ascertained from printed schedules sent to 
every occupier of land. ‘The representative farmer from.each parish 
and the enumerator, in consultation, then put down under the 
various heads what, from inquiry and observation, they believed to be 
the average produce of each parish per acre, and that multiplied by 
the acres under various crops gives the result obtained. 

“The cost of obtaining these returns is not yet before us, but at 
the estimate of 800/., which we believe was the sum authorized by 
Government for the experiment; the cost of obtaining similar returns 
for Great Britain on the same principle would amount to 80,000/. 
We believe that a much less expensive and more accurate system 
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could be devised, and it is very doubtful whether the plan of the 
Highland Society, however successful in Scotland, will be found at 
all practicable in the English counties where the land is so much 
more subdivided and intermixed.” 

This, then, is the Highland Society’s scheme as practically sanc- 
tioned by Government. 

The above quotations appeared in the “Times” newspaper of the 
Lith of December ultimo, but on the 17th of last September the 
letter already brought under your consideration appeared in the same 
paper from the hand of “A Farmer,” in which he argues in favour of 
these corn statistics, affirming that, in order to be of any use these 
returns must be made by the producer alone. But shortly after- 
wards Mr. Cooke published a letter on agricultural statistics, ad- 
dressed to the President of the Board of Trade, advocating the 
employment of district surveyors instead of the “producers.” This 
induced “ A Farmer’ to reconsider his suggestions. 

The pith of his letter inserted in the “Times” of October 28th, 
after his consideration of Mr. Cooke’s suggestions, will be found in 
the following quotations :— } 

“What Mr. Cooke says about acreage farms, if I understand him 
right, would be of no practical use; the circumstances affecting 
different farms vary every year; different lands are variously affected 
by seasons and many other circumstances well known to practical 
farmers. There is no other way of obtaining accurate information 
such as would be of any practical use, than by ascertaining what 
each inclosure is likely to supply for the current year. The only 
question is, whether this information should be supplied by the occu- 
pier or through the medium of a district surveyor; either would 
suffice if it was well done; but I am inclined to think that the 
system of district surveyors would be most to be relied upon, as he 
would make it his business, while the occupier might be apt to think 
it a trouble imposed upon him, and that as long as he made the 
return it would not matter whether it was accurate or not.’ And 
then follows the sentence before quoted: “my acquaintance with the 
class leads me to think that an innate jealousy of letting even their 
nearest neighbours know what they are doing would militate very 
materially against their rendering accurate returns.”’ 

“With respect to the power of obtaining the contents of each 
separate inclosure, without incurring the expense of a new survey, I 
will merely mention that no land valuer finds any difficulty when he 
is employed to value an estate in obtaining the information which he 
must know to value the acreage.”’ 

In the extracts which I have now laid before you I have literally 
produced for-your consideration all the rational schemes I have ever 
seen to meet our imminent statistical necessities, for, as is well 
known, we really cannot say within 10,000,000 quarters or so what 
quantity of grain we produce in this kingdom. 

As to Mr. Cooke’s scheme, I shall, I hope, be pardoned for 
quoting a paragraph from the “Daily News,’ extracted from a 
leader on statistics, which appeared on November 11th. 

“The newest proposition on this head is that of Mr. Cooke, in the 
just published letters to the President of the Board of Trade. He 
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proposes that in each county a certain number of parishes should be 
carefully selected as representing the diversities of soil, culture, and 
climate existing throughout the county, and that an unintermitting 
observation of these parishes should go on throughout the year; a 
frequent computation of the whole being made and published from 
the sample. We need not now point out that the one thing to be 
established is, that any selection of parishes can be representative of 
the whole. It is possible that an average of soil may be obtained, 
and that an upland district here, a lowland district there, and a 
maritime or alluvial portion elsewhere, may be indicated as pretty 
fairly representing 1, 1, or +4 of the county, (though our parish 
bounds have nothing to do with considerations of soil and climate,) 
but what is to be done about differences of agricultural skill? How 
are we to get at any average, or be sure of any sample of farming 
ability? To us, we acknowledge, this part of the business seems 
hopeless; so long as a good farmer can get more produce out of bad 
land than a bad farmer can get out of rich Jand, we do not see how 
the sample principle can be brought into application at all. It is not 
even true yet, however it may be hereafter, that the example of 
profitable farming spreads. Nothing is more common than to see 
the field of the sluggard, lying between the little hills that are re- 
joicing on every side, in fertility and freshness. If, however, there 
are many who agree with Mr. Cooke about local averages of farming 
skill, by all means let them try his proposed experiment. ‘There are 
already three English counties from which full returns have just been 
obtained. It must be comparatively easy to obtain next year’s sta- 
tistics from these three counties ; let both methods, that of total and 
that of sample returns be tried, and we shall have, in the comparison 
of their results, something like evidence of how the easier plan would 
answer. If we admitted Mr. Cooke’s estimate of the cost of a total 
survey (that it would cost about 300,000/. a-year,) we might be 
nearer to agreeing with him about a substitute, but we are far from 
believing that when general and regular agricultural surveys are per- 
manently instituted the cost need be anything like this. The fees or 
salaries of existing land valuers, with a contingent business, are not 
fair data from which to calculate the expenses of an organized and 
perpetual survey. 

‘As to the agency, it is clear that whatever we may at last decide 
upon, we must not apply to the ocecupiers of the land. Putting 
aside all doubts springing from moral grounds, there can be little 
hope of reliable returns from men so various in capacity, in educa- 
tion, and in tendencies of mind; so busy, too, probably so unwilling, 
and certainly so irresponsible. Their relations with their landlords 
do not admit of their being our statistical agents, nor does their daily 
business ; and it will be some time before they, as a body, become 
aware of the advantage to themselves of what we are seeking to 
obtain. We must have a good agency to begin with, probably of 
district surveyors, (or poor law officials.) who might, however, unite 
a good deal of other business with that of preparing their statistical 
return. The work will probably be expensive at first, and if it is we 
ought not to grudge it. It is not conceivable that it could cost so 
much ag the country loses by any one year of groping tillage, uncon- 
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nected procedure, and random production, to say nothing of the losses 
from needless panics on occasions, and from the timorous uncertainty 
which beset us in one form or another in every day of the year.” 

With the exception of an admirable letter on statistics, addressed 
by Lord Ashburton to the Statistical Committee of the Alresford 
Union, and a letter addressed by Mr. Pusey to Lord Ashburton on 
statistics, I really have nothing more to put before the Society 
worthy of notice; and as the letters of Lord Ashburton and 
Mr. Pusey relate to nice statistical details, and not to fundamental 
plans for obtaining them, I do not touch upon them on this occasion. 

We have, therefore, three plans before us:—1. That of which I 
had personal experience so many years since, and which is sanctioned 
by my judgment in mature years; 2. That of the Highland Society 
adopted by Government; and 3. That proposed by Mr. Cooke and 
timidly approved by “A Farmer,” who evidently finds a difficulty 
in deciding the question whether the returns should be made by 
“the producers or district surveyors.” My plan would cost, perhaps, 
50,0002. a-year, the Highland Society’s plan about 80,000/, and Mr. 
Cooke’s, as he says, about 300,000/. a-year. 

Whatever the plan which may be ultimately adopted, we must 
not hope to accomplish all we could desire at first, for if we did, we 
should certainly be disappointed. Indeed, it is quite possible that 
were we very successful at the onset, our cause would be injured 
rather than benefited. For there is as fixed a law for governing the 
march of great purposes as there is for the growth and development 
of human beings. <A child must learn to walk well before it can 
master all the other paces and movements necessary for the purposes 
of its active life. 

The object which the statesman has in view in adopting measures 
for obtaining corn statistics is simply to learn how much food we 
ought to import in order to feed our population. We can only hope 
to be able to return a complete answer to this question when we 
shall have profited by the education of experience in the practical 
working of the statistical scheme which may have been selected. 
But Iam decidedly of opinion that in order to obtain a sound answer 
to the question, how much food must we import to feed our people ? 
we should all avoid flinging ourselves on the confiding courtesy of the 
farmers, and the employment of professional men whom we should 
have to pay heavily for their unnecessary services—services of no ad- 
vantage to anybody but themselves, and very likely to give serious 
annoyance to the land tenants of the kingdom. The employment of 
agricultural labourers and schoolmasters for the collection of parish 
statistics seems to me to have been a sound and safe plan for the 
purposes which I had originally to accomplish, and I would now 
make use of it for the larger purpose of collecting the statistics of 
agriculture. If it be objected that such an arrangement is scarcely 
sound and safe for a national purpose, and that it is even below the 
dignity of such a vast and important undertaking, I would. reply that 
if such men are truly equal to such duties for a parish, as my own 
experience proves that they unquestionably are, it would be wrong to 
go far above them for our agents. or aflairs of this character I am 
convinced that an agent needs no professional acquirement whatever. 
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All that he requires is a very ordinary commercial education, some 
local knowledge, sound common sense, and a good moral character. 
All beyond this would, for such a business, be literally a demerit. 

I am old on this subject of agricultural statistics. Many years 
ago I travelled much about the country for the purpose of inter- ~ 
course with agriculturists on it and other kindred matters, and 
finding them, for the most part, either doubting the possibility of 
obtaining sound statistical returns for the nation, or fearful that an 
inquisitorial agency would be necessary for the collection of them, 1 
at once saw that, to substantially serve this great cause, | must put 
forward for it the agency, or some such agency, as I had used for 
tithe statistics, and roundly protest against the employment of all 
agents at all likely to rouse the just suspicions of our farmers, I 
saw, too, that by boldly fixing the attention of statesmen on a simple 
agency for these statistics I might, happily, prepare them for the 
rejection of such complicated and questionable agencies as would, 
in all probability, come before them for consideration when the sub- 
ject of agricultural statistics should become popular, and engage the 
pens of other men. 

If I am entitled to any praise at all from your Society it is chiefly 
for this forecast. I have opened this paper with a statement of 
the simple means I used for the obtaining tithe statistics in the hope 
that, in a consideration of them, your judgments will discard more 
elaborate and expensive plans. Iam happy in the belief that states- 
men and our best statistical thinkers have arrived at the conclusion 
that professional or any other expensive agency is not necessary for 
this important but yet very simple business. For myself, my simple 
wish is this, that Government would give us, for the nation, a plan as 
simple in its agency as that lately tried in Scotland, or as that now in 
course of trial in English counties, with this proviso, however: that 
whatever scheme for the collection of agricultural statistics shall be 
finally adopted by Government, it will have been crudely concocted if 
it do not, in practice, affirmatively answer this question—does it 
count every acre of land under tillage through the kingdom? If it 
do not it will be unworthy the age in which we live, the sanction 
of statistical thinkers, and the funds of those who traverse the world 
for the food needed by our population. My old tithe plan fully 
meets this requirement, and all plans which do not will be, in 
practice, delusive. 

It would seem that our statistical friends in Scotland feel that 
the plan they have adopted for the collection of statistics is not 
altogether worthy of our acceptance. For my own part I do not 
admit the force of any of the objections urged against the farmers 
being employed as agents for these statistics. I know the men too 
well to feel any misgiving with regard to them, but I feel that objec- 
tions would be constantly advanced should the farmers be so engaged 
as agents, and that mercantile confidence in the accuracy of the 
returns weuld be destroyed. : 

It has been suggested by Mr. Cooke, “A Farmer,” and others 
that district surveyors should be employed as agents for collecting 
agricultural statistics with contingent business, that is to say, with 
valuation and agency practice in their districts, This arrangement, 
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I know, would be highly disagreeable to the farmers generally ; they 
would feel that they themselves and their affairs were continually 
under the eye of a man who might, at any time, be employed by their 
landlord as a valuer. The inconvenience of such an arrangement 
may be illustrated by the case of a house-tenant subject to perpetual 
visits from the agent of his landlord, who, without his consent, and. 
frequently: without his knowledge, might enter every room in the 
house, and by these covert means become acquainted with the 
tenant’s most private habits, and might base on this surreptitious 
information very unpalatable advice to the landlord respecting an 
improved rental. ) 

Seeing that statesmen have of late confided in the honour of the 
agriculturists of Scotland for true statistical returns, the English 
agriculturists may well object to have this class of statistical agents 
forced upon them. 

Whatever may be the fate of the plans hitherto proposed for col- 
lecting agriculturist statistics, we may at least congratulate each 
other on the birth of agricultural statistics in Scotland, and on the 
prospects of their extension to the entire kingdom. 

Before I conclude this paper I would ask the serious attention of 
the Society to an important matter which seems naturally to grow 
out of the consideration of agricultural statistics. I mean the 
education of our agriculturists. With the exception of that portion 
of it immediately under the control of our agriculturists, the press of 
the kingdom has been, and is, in the constant habit of representing 
our agriculturists as an ignorant, prejudiced, and subservient body 
of men, and yet scarcely any efforts have been made to enlighten 
them. No public man has, I believe, up to this hour, so familiarly 
and freely expounded the fundamental purposes of statisties and 
their direct reference to every farmer’s business concerns, as to con- 
vince them of their utility and necessity. 

With the exception of our agricultural societies, the agriculturists 
have no means for acquiring knowledge at all; and if the great 
majority of them are ignorant and prejudiced, it is because these 
societies are not adapted to meet their necessities. 

Having given much attention to this subject for many years, I 
conceive that the best educational means we possess would be found 
to be the agents for agricultural statistics; and I should propose, 
with the consent of the Government, to make the statistical agent in 
every parish an agent for the diffusion of information. He might 
also become the instrument of establishing local institutes, in which, 
by means of lectures and familiar oral instruction, useful information 
would be imparted to all the occupiers and cultivators of the soil. 
But as plans for the establishment and support of educational insti- 
tutes adapted to the instruction of the rural population, would 
scarcely form a proper subject for the consideration of the Statistical 
Society, I must pass over what I might have said on this interesting 
subject, and conclude by expressing my hope that I have not ex. 
hausted the patience or wasted the time of the Statistical Society. 
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MISCELLANEA. 


AGRICULTURAL RETURNS FOR IRELAND. 
(Compiled from a Return by the Registrar-General.) 


Return showing the eatent of Land in Ireland under Crops in 1852 and 1858, 
distinguishing each Crop ; also the Increase and Decrease therco/. 






































Crops. 1852. 1853. Increase. Decrease. 
on hae ce Acres. PE da. Acres. 

NV exit ye eae Renee! 353,566 327,204 a 26,302 
GD Gre tis cileasdinlcensonoroacet 2,283,449 2,156,674 Ries 126,775 
OD ae es be ERE TD A 9,426 - 
POUALOCS vornes eum yess eee: 876,532 897,774 21,242 ae 
PANS. 4 camawresaiente 356,790 399,335 42,545 ‘nts 
Other Green Crops........ 121,565 120,561 ae 1,004 
LUC Ge a aan teers ht 137,008 174,423 37,415 Rone 
Meadow and Clover ....} 1,270,713 1,270,309 at 404 

Otal. <seccden 5,739,214 5,695,347 ne es ' 43,867* 





* After deducting increase. 





Return showing the extent of Land under Crops in Leinster in 1852 and 1858, 
distinguishing each Crop; also the Increase and Decrease thereof. 
































Crops. 1852. | 1853. | Increase. Decrease. 
REM Se ae a ei 
NY ACRE os creda osvessneke 146,515 125,900 ane 20,615 
SVAGS Sette un pdehvanntenats 642,054 596,928 Sn 45,126 
ee. ter 143,493 5,921 
POESEOES, .cdisinacencsegeiseas: 192,656 178,424 or 14,232 
PAGEANT GE Hea oe sec esncebisaitinad. 96,042 113,593 T7001 Pree 
Other Green Crops .... 43,210 39,860 its 3,350 
PPAR Sse ceeedd mates cadet 4,433 4,498 65 
Meadow and Clover .... 485,150 480,904 es 4,246 

Potalt eear 1,747,632 ~ 1,683,600 _ Ree 64,032* 





* After deducting increase. _ - 
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Return showing the extent of Land under Crops in Munster in 1852 and 1853, 
distinguishing each Crop; also the Increase and Decrease thereof. 

















Crops. 1852. 1853. Increase. Decrease. 
pid neecuhere Beyer e Acres. Acres. 
a) a a 139,694 128,241 Hest 11,453 
0 a ne nr Pa 426,045 405,755 ee 20,290 
Bagley,» Bere;. Rye, 
eet i 120,859 126,680 5,821 a 

POURS oho cxtesdacks 242,988 Qoo,0al ui by 7,967 
MMI Ss osic tether kas 114,748 129,284 14,536 ean 
Other Green Crops........ 30,728 30,999 271 
LS Reyes Cee ee 4,179 5,219 1,040 
Meadow and Clover .,... 361,517 369,883 8,366 

Peta sci) ests 1,440,758 1,431,082 ae 9,676% 





* After deducting increase. 





Return showing the extent of Land under Crops in Ulster in 1852 and 1853, 
distinguishing each Crop ; also the Increase and Decrease thereof. 


























Crops. | 1852. 1853. Increase. Decrease. 
Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. 

RO NGM eG -nate, ont ecice, crateoinens 49,140 53,053 3,913 wake 
is ARIST EONS SE NY Reet 914,252 854,925 Pee 59,327 

arley, Bere, Rye, 

Pk She } 54,608 51,788 F 2,820 
SF OQUOES. .itesad sachainsceconcns 278,637 299,495 . 20,858 
MES a sassisscnactacninn dete 107,259 114,199 6,940 
Other Green Crops........ 29,018 30,020 1,305 
LES el eee ee ee F253. 179 160,168 34,993 sais 
Meadow and Clover .... 284,755 282,295 ds 2,460 











ACE Te ere 1,842,844 | 1,846,246 3,402* 





© After deducting decrease. 





Return showing the extent of Land under Crops in Connaught in 1852 and 1858, 
distinguishing each Crop; also the Increase and Decrease thereof. 




















Crops 1852, 1853. Tnerease. Decrease. 
Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. 
NOB os cehiodainscecbesnvntoaieees 18,217 20,060 1,843 ae 
Datos oceans? 301,098 299,066 aes 2,032 
Barley, Bere, Rye, 
ees era i 26,552 27,056 504 st 
Potatoes ...., es ae 162,251 184,834 22,583) 
PURI sre c8e ce alecusnsv ahs 38,741 42,259 3,018 
Other Green Crop......... 18,609 19,379 770 
Wh sc acisculsadaisutic cane: o2ck 4,538 Gols Weds 
Meadow and Clover ....) 139,291 137,227 My 2,064 


























i 707,980 | 734,419 26,439* 





* After deducting decrease. 
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Return showing the extent of Land under Crops in each Province in Ireland 
én 1852 and 1853, also the Increase or Decrease thereof. 





















Provinces. 1852. 1858. Increase. Decrease. 
ee: ere eer eS ae ea 
Iheimster ccna 1,747,632 1,683,600 ats | 64,032 
WEBRSS oii Rssadicarsannaess 1,440,758 1,431,082 sek 9,676 
Ulster tect Lae. 1,842,844 1,846,246 3,402 
Conmaught 2.4 s..issinais. 707,980 734,419 26,439 
jG. teen ters 5,739,214 5,695,347 sie ~ 43,867% 


* After deducting increase. 





Return showing the extent of Land under Cereal Crops in each Province in 
Lreland in 1852 and 1853, distinguishing each Crop. 









Wheat, ais, Barley, Bere, Rye, Meadow and 
: Beans, and Peas. lover. 
Provinces. 
1852. | 1853. | 1852. | 1853. | 1852. | 1853. | 1862. | 1853. 




















Acres. Acres. Acres. Acyes. Acres. Acres. 
146,515 | 125,900 | 642,054] 596,928] 137,572 | 143,493 























es 














Acres. Acres. 
485,150) 480,904 






Leinster .. 







Munster ..| 139,694 | 128,241 | 426,045} 405,755/ 120,859 | 126,680 | 361,517] 369,883 











Ulster ....| 49,140 | 53,053 | 914,252) 854,925] 64,608 | 51,788 | 284,755 282,295 






18,217 | 20,060 | 301,098} 299,066] 26,552 | 27,056 














Connaught. 139,291) 137,227 
Total ..| 353,566 | 327,254 |2,283,449]2,156,674| 339,591 | 349,017 |1,270,71311,270,309 






Return showing the extent of Land under Green Crops in each Province in 
Ireland in 1852 and 1858, distinguishing each Crop. 








Potatoes. Turnips. Other Green Crops. Flax. 


























Provinces. a ate SD Tel Mater 
1852. 1853. 1852. 1853. S52: 1853. 1852. TS53. 
Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. Aeres. Aeres. Acres. 


Leinster .....192,656 |178,424 | 96,042 /113,593 | 43,210] 39,860] 4,433 4,498 
Munster ..../242,988 |235,021 /114,748 |129,284) 30,728] 30,999| 4,179 5,219 





Ulster <,....<: 278,637 |299,495 |107,259 |114,199| 29,018! 30,323 |125,175 160,168 
Connaught..)162,251 /184,834 | 38,741] 42,259| 18,609| 19,379] 3,221 4,538 








— 














Total .....876,532 |897,774 |356,790 |399,335 |121,565 |120,561 |137,008 174,423 
~ : 
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Return showing the extent of Land under Crops in each County in Leinster in 

















1852 and 1858; also the Increase or Decrease thereof. 
Counties. 1852. 1853. Increase. Decrease. 
Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. 

Car lOW caccvve ctiseerenaease 86,552 84,422 atk 2,130 
Dublwocaviaetenoawes 107,452 101,987 Soa 5,465 
LGGE : eres cares tee 141,680 140,837 mee 843 
TR eH. aictats casvsanssscne es 192,096 183,913 ian’ 8,183 
Ba 6 is teccmeseeenis 139,065 132,098 eat 6,967 
TGOT SPORE, vas.'s cobs svenssankarg oat 84,124 82,544 sists 1,580 
TOUT Sieasexis ove Ribavevesevceawees 112,483 109,889 sae 2,094 
51 Cec 1) 1 Ae a A 210,107 203,528 sous 11,629 
QUCEN’S! yecdhsvissverest oversees 153,100 151,656 ee 1,444 
Westmeath jclisticatissens: 132,697 127,214 hae 5,483 
NYG MEORG o.c:sessaceuaadus beatic 257,382 247,510 sii 9,872 
WY TEOW ac ivicsleo anes 125,844 118,002 ie 7,842 
TOP  iscciecnes 1,747,632 1,683,600 weds 64,032 





Return showing the extent of Land under Crops in each County in Munster 
in 1852 in 1858; also the Increase or Decrease thereof. 



































Counties. 1852. 1853. Increase. Decrease. 
Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. 
TAPS! hia dished. 171,033 165,384 ae 5,649 
AE iw acntctnineieiaks 492,883 488,787 ay 4,096 
Kerry hatte Muh nts 145,362 151,275 5,913 si 
Dimerick «....cacicscenvien- 195,191 197,572 2,381 sili 
MAPOCLAEY  asiincice non. 313,790 310,264 cab 3,526 
Wraeeriord  iihicsacawass 122,449 117,800 usts 4,649 
Petal sia KS | 1,440,758 1,431,082 xb es 9,676* 





-%* After deducting increase. 





Return showing the extent of Land under Crops in each County in Ulster in 
1852 and 1858; also the Increase or Decrease thereof. 




















Counties. 1852. 1853. Increase. Decrease. 
Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. 
AEP ch. de ssid ene: 236,377 236,576 199 
PRAT, -Gh .cscomihndeodiae 170,897 171,301 ; 404 
PAGAL Arcdatvieces ated 173,174 176,591 3,417 shi 
Danegal tines. cvddoeore 236,889 236,090 is, 799 
WOW ao hods inde! 317,007 308,083 re 8,924 
Bermanagh s..0.00.snie. 105,565 108,163 2,098 yd 
Londonderry ...........06. 175,785 174,887 Re 898 
Monahan -.......0sscdeovoone 150,782 152,404 1,622 ‘ 
SORE Go ebactics was eWocswties 276,368 282,151 55739 
Wotal wsewtived- 1,842,844 1,846,246 3,402* een 


a I a a a am a a 


* After deducting decrease. 
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Return showing the extent of Land under Crops im each County in Connaught 
. on , 1852 and 1863, atso the Increase 0: or r Deore Case ther “eof. 














Counties. 1852, 1853. Increase. Decrease. 

: Acres. +* Acres. Acres. Acres, 
Cal Ay oo viisepeeptaremeees 229,421 235,168 5,747 nes 
GEIGER Sesccceutoveccsmee cates 82,409 84,695 2,286 eee 
INEAYO ) 5200002508 TER RIRO ANOS CEA Ee 169,417 179,268 9,851 Mae 
ROSCOMIMION 5.2). ceo sccteccne 135,370 138,565 3,195 ake 
SUR Sc ecssiteatastentetiare cess 91,363 96,723 5,360 bs: 


POtal Sica peenss 707,980 734,419 26,439 ave 





Return showing the extent of Land under Cereal Crops in each County in 
EP EIES in We 9 UE ESE cach Ce 





























e Wheat. Oats. Barley, ee re Ryo, Meadow and Clover, 
Counties, Leite Da AE SE , See ee eee ee 
1852, 1853. 1852. 1853, 1852. 1853. 1852. 1853. 
Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres, Acres. Acres. 
Carlow........ 7,016} 6,687 4 29,726 | 27,7075. 65252 96,7125 24,530 | 924-337 
Dublin........ 7,295) 8,283 | 28,997 | 27,393) 5,360. 5,623) 46,0211 43.776 


Kildare ....| 13,339] 13,655 | 49,511] 46,715] 9,420] 8,853] 45,146] 45,890 
Kilkenny ....| 33,198| 24,988] 62,588) 64,002] 10,774) 11,622| 45,462) 44,479 





King’s ....... 13,100| 13,939] 41,791| 37,370| 10,674] -8,340| 40,774] 39,883 
Longford...) 790] 1,166] 44,121] 40,952] 1,697 967| 20,043| 19,167 
Louth ........ 5,060] 4,201] 43,824] 40,301] 22,368! 23,904] 16,490] 17,094 
Meath ........ 12,208] 9,563|103,800| 94,862| 8,318] 7,434] 59,264] 59,953 


Queen’s ....| 18,931] 18,874| 36,968) 35,397 | 11,656! 11,222] 49,507] 49,665 
Westmeath.| 3,133] 2,797| 60,142] 56,064] 4,988} 3,621] 39,074| 38,010 
Wexford ....) 26,774] 17,014] 97,315] 88,218} 41,234] 49,730] 44,060] 44,882 
Wicklow ...| 5,071] 4,733} 43,271] 37,947] 4,831] 5,465] 54,779| 53,268 




















Total ....)146,515 |125,900 |642,054 |596,928 |137,572 |143,493 |485,150 | 480,904 





Lteturn showing the extent of Land under Green Crops in each County in 
Pers an ee ee 1853, DOL) om UF OP. 









































Potatoes. Turnips. Other Green Crops. Flax. 
Counties. a a a 

1852. 1853. 1852. 1853. 1852. 1853. 1852. 1853. 

Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. 

Carlow:......: 11,369] 10,608} 5,272 6,326] o§3/22 | 2502 65 43 
Dublin........ 11,191 7,460} 3,653 4,579.| 4,934] 4,871 1 2 
Kildare ....} 10,749| 10,716] 10,387 | 11,990} 3,111 2,991 17 27 
Kilkenny al 25,97 2,122,045 | -19,934.| 13,1354/14,073 3,561 95 81 
King’s ena es 16,621} 17,891) 10,729 | 10,678} 5,056 | 3,802 320 195 
Longford eaetio stage hoy 7 Oi W2n542 2,810) 1,141 1,175 678 Jal 
Louth 42... 12,053 9,423] 7,906 9,741) 2,904) 3,134 1,878 2,091 
Meath. ........ 14,690] 13,441 | 10,205 | 12,123 5,956 5,063 716 5389 
Queen’s ....| 20,545] 19,619} 12,443 | 14,606} 2,984 2,259 56 14 
Westmeath.| 14,283] 16,200] 6,732 7,014] 4,099 3,248 246 260 
Wexford ....| 30,299} 25,603] 11,592 | 15,355 5,762 6,247 346 461 
Wicklow ....| 11,742 9,842| 4,677 5,236] 1,468 1,507 5 4 
Total ..../192,656 |178,424 | $6,042 113,593} 43,210 | 39,860 4,433 4,493 
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Return showing the extent of Land under Cereal Crops in each County in 











Wheat. Oats. 
Counties. 

1852. 1853. 1852. 1853. 

Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. 
Chre ee. F242 7,445] 49,231] 43,382 
Cork 2e- 52,049] 44,470/150,581 149,953 
Kerry cee 1,637 1,93] | 34,942) 35,920 
Damericl& ..:) 9,472) 10,3241) 59,262) 53,133 
Tipperary....| 43,027] 42,125) 98,292) 89,883 
Waterford ..| 26,267] 21,946| 33,737} 33,484 








Total ..../139,694 128,241 |426,045 [405,755 





Barley, Bere. Rye, 


Beans, and Peas. 


Dunster in 1852 and 1853, distinguishing each Crop. . | 





Meadow and Clever. 























1852. 
Acres. 
20,826 
42,426 
14,463 
16,886 
£8,596.) 173750 
7,862| 11,186 


| eee 


1853. 
Acres. 
18,748 
48,325 
UD eT 
L792 








120,859 {126,680 








1852 1853. 
Acres. Acres. 
51,083) 50,853 
99,885) 99,454 
22,461) 56,176 
66,156| 69,160 
A0;212\ 78,170 
16,220} 16,070 
951,517 | 369,883 








Return showing the extent of Land under Green Crops in each County in 





Munster in 1852 and 1853, distinguishing each Crop. 


Other Green Crops. 












































Potatoes. Turnips. 

Counties. es 
1852 1858. 1852. 1853. 1852. 1853. 
Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. 
CMAPS csicanes 28,298; 31,240! 10,478; 9,664] 3,017 | 3,045 
Core edie: 92,055| 82,286] 41,683] 50,024 |.12,494 | 11,884 
Kerry seaeeaes 25-811) 27,7191 12,3896) 12.6641) 2,472 2,965 
Limerick ....) 24,915) 27,830} 14,051 | 15,015) 4,137 3,969 
Tipperary....| 45,901| 46,006| 26,704] 30,687/ 5,370| 5,301 
Waterford ..} 26,008; 19,944] 8,936] 11,233] 3,238] 3,834 
Total ..../242,988 |235,021 |114,748 |129,284| 30,728 | 30,999 




















1859. 1853, 
Acres. B Acres. 
908 1,007 
1,710 2,a9T 
689 1,033 
ole 349 
388 336 
181 103 
4,179 | 5,219 





Return showing the extent of Land under Cereal Crops in each County in 











Wheat. Oats. 
Counties. 

1852. | 1853. | 185%. | 1853, 

Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. 
AWETIM: c5s000 6)253)|> 7,636 1701352) 95,171 
Armagh oc: 9,713| 9,243 | 78,140! 70,768 
CANON, scachaiwest 650 650 | 97,840! 89,929 
Donegal........ 2,436} 2,609 |110,675 |108,408 
oC ee 21,416 | 22,920 |149,838 |131,858 
Fermanagh....} 1,072} 1,118} 43,334] 41,101 
Londonderry} 1,875] 2,163 | 93,362} 88,176 
Monaghan ....| 2,281] 2,519 | 83,848] 78,537 
TYPOne” AA 3,434] 4,195 |155,827 (150,977 
Total ....49,140| 53,053 |914,252 854,925 
































Ulster in 1852 and 1858, distinguishing each Crop. 


Barley, Bere, Rye, 
Beans and Peas. 








1852 1853. 
Acres Acres, 
Only 9,850 
2,939 | 3,020 
Ash i2 2,883 
9,175 7,950 
16,156 | 19,424 
4,303 3,156 
2,820 2,290 
55000 4,962 
2,793 | 2,668 


ere rene 


54,608 | 51,788 





Meadow and Clover, 


1852, 1853. 


Acres. 
55,742 
24,187 
34,921 
31,969 
33,280 
34,130 
19,324 
14,099 
34,643 


ee 








Acres. 
55,608 
23,776 
32,360 
35,310 
36,752 
32,784 
19,461 
13,525 
35,189 











282,295 


284,755 
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Return showing the extent of Land under Green Crops in each County in 
Ulster in 1852 and 1858, distinguishing each Crop. 



































Potatoes. Turnips. ie eu Flax. 
Counties. 2. |---| RS 

1852. 1858. 1852. 1853, 1852. 1353, 1852. 1858. 

Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. | Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. 
Antring thc... 40,333] 43,550} 14,401] 138,935] 2,985| 3,437 9,318: 11,255 
Armagh ,.......1 30,078] 31,558] 8,039} 8,804) 3,616| 4,193 | 14,596] 19,528 
CaTd a teare: 22,714| 27,734| 4,041] 4,528) 3,231) 3,840 7,566| 12,106 
Donegal .;...:.: 37,331] 39,123] 18,155] 18,647} 2,203] 2,189 | 21,604] 25,610 
Dow 22a: 44,358] 42,088] 22,784| 25,382) 6,044| 6,195 | 19,659} 26,936 
Fermanagh....| 13,594] 16,927) 5,407| 5,508] 2,534) 2,232! 2,537) 3,991 
Londonderry | 27,913) 29,749, 11,331) 12,231) 1,877; 1,736.) 17,146}. 19,219 
Monaghan....| 22,368] 23,926) 6,804) 38,305] 2,564) 2,664 | 13,833] 17,392 
PyPOne: ....06. 39,948] 44,840] 16,297| 16,859) 3,964} 3,838) 18,916} 24,131 





























Total .....278,637 |299,495 |107,259 |114,199 |29,018 | 30,323 |125,175 | 160,168 








Return showing the extent of Land under Cereal Crops in each County in 
Connaught in 1852 and 1853, distinguishing each Crop. 


FSS OEE BETS 





















































Wheat. Oats, pas were, Bae, Meadow and Clover. 
Counties, ie 
1852. 1853. 1852. 1853. 1852, 1853. 
ees.) _ Acres. Acres. ee Acres. ia 
Galway........ 12,664 | 13,817 | 85,511] 83,840] 14,509 | 15,751 
Leitrim _.... 226 238 | 31,095) 29,516 622 516 
Mayo occas. 3,244 | 3,263 | 79,587} 81,451). 7,574 | 7,262 
Roscommon} 1,184] 1,338] 63,443) 61,951 939 780 
DEO sian 899 | 1,404; 41,462] 42,308| 2,908 | 2,747 
Total ....| 18,217 | 20,060 301,098 |299,066 | 26,552 | 27,056 |139,291 137,227 





Return showing the extent of Land under Green Crops in each County in 
Connaught in 1852 and 1853, distinguishing each Crop. 





RST CN RPS CTT 



















































Potatoes. Turnips. Other Green Crops. Flax. 
Counties. 
1852. 1853. 1852. 1853. 1852. 1853. 1852. 1853. 
Acres. Acces. Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. : Acres. . eT 
Galway Rican 41,366} 46,134] 16,279 | 18,288 11,035 | 10,764 546 794 
Leitrim ....| 19,4531 22,601) 1,986 1,635 1,496 1,746 815 1,316 
Mayo DTP 46,547) 53,412] 11,903 | 12,308 2,626 2,470 900 1,198 


Roscommon} 31,885} 36,124} 3,726) 4,900] 2,076] 2,638 372 035 
Sligo. ........1 23,000) 26,563] ° 4,847 | 5,128) 1,376]. 1,761 588 695 


—— ee) te 








a |e He 





= |. 


Total ....)162,251 |184,834 38,741 | 42,200 18,609 | 19,379 | 3,221 | 4,538 


ST EE I I a Sa TN ET LTD EL A TT EIEN ITE S TI TP TR ERGEE A EES BEES 
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AGRICULTURAL RETURNS.—SCOTLAND. 
(Compiled from a Return by the Highland Society of Scotland.) 
4 oy Bos Ce oe in Bus JOS in es im GE 1803. 












































Counties 
rops Total. 
Roxburgh. Haddington. Sutherland. 
« dveres. Acres. Acres. Acres. 

Neder dae cava: 5,181 15,3393 6274 21,148} 
Barley <o2 cess +6 a 14,6153 12,8093 3,€82 31,1074 
Galo iie ae ce merece <5 28,8623 16,802 6,112 §1,7853 
Rye.. estate ere 0 14 463 83 695 
Bg Fens ca 1,6428 4,809 893 6,5414 
y etches sseeeeee eee 3804 10112 1393 1,532 
eS pee cabs bass 23,809 16,260 2,2124 42,9814 
Pr eh asians 145422 42463 22793 7,981.2; 
Mangoldh.s:s ue sewese 165 48h os ve 642 
WarEOtsicn S066 od 5 dns 4 63 107 1} 114% 
Cebhae eden s ees =< 102 153 2 28h 
Flax tee ee eee ences 5 oe <5 17 
Turnip Seed... i <«0 + 438 1573 1 2024 
Alternate Grasses .... 44,5584 26,885 49772 76,4203 
Improved Permanent 2 RxO3 9QI wal ‘ 

a aan ely a 23,6583 6,228% 17795 31,6663 
es ae Meadows.. Rae! 87 88} 1 ey 





CA 























Total. 
Roxburgh. Haddington. Sutherland. 
Acres. Acres, Acres. Acres. 

Bare Pallow.. 60000 ss $664 2,1274 23 3,1162 
Sheep Walks ........ 18689575 28,6303 699,710} 8152374 
Houses, Gardens yAAL vd 999011 ree 
Toads, Fences, ke. } se a apes aii es 
IWVOGRS <5: ieees ies <5 17,6793 9,3134 10,8123 37,806 
WSte- So Goss weno Ss 3,3204 1,6602 176,1013 181,085$ | 


ree EE SE TL TE TE 


Amount of took in a Three Counties in Scotland, in PEE 1853. 





Counties. 




















Total. 
Roxburgh. Haddington. Sutherland. 
PIOTS68). 23 5:06 00 v0 4,975 4,450 2,794 12,219 
Milk Cows ......00:+ 4,762 2,377 6,547 13,686 
Other Cattle «2.60604; 12,058 7,576 6,045 25,679 
1 ee eee ee ae 226,894 36,979 97,666 361,539 
Tups and Wethers.... 51,869 29,597 70,504 151,970 


ce eee eae el 4,607 6,680 1,310 11,497 





N umber 0 i imperial ge: in ssi Couns an u Beotland. 





ehatita. 


























Total. 
Roxburgh. Haddington. Sutherland. 
eek peng ee 149,1733 810,908} 1,319,0203 
perial Acres.....+ 


Number of Imperial ‘ | 
Acres Arable .... 146,818; 107,2694 22,0223 , 276,11043 
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IRELAND. 


Statistics of Sales in the Counties of Galway and Mayo, from the date 
of the First Sale under the Incumbered Estates Commission, 19th 
February, 1850, up to and for 10th May, 1854. Communicated 
by Joun Locks, Esq., Auction Office, Incumbered Estates Com- 
mission, Ireland. 


Tasre I. 





Total Amount of 











Total Number ee Total Acreage 
of Purchase Money. Total Acreage. excepting Water. 
Purchasers. 
ae o.. a. A. Bye: Acres. 
Gal way........ 69 675,063 0 0 | 289,746 1 39 | 1,476,324 
May xvecse: 79 347,207-40 3 | 130,201 2 “25-7 %45306,906 
148 1,022,350 10 3 | 419,948 0 24 422;783;230 








Tasre II. 


Showing the Proportion of British Investments contained in Table I., from 
10:h May, 1852, the date of the First British Purchase, to and for 10th 
May, 1854, being exactly Four Years. 





Number of Amount of 



































Purchasers. Purchase Money. nore 
oe ok a d. tae R. PB: 
WFALWAY....sescdso ion, 32 592,768 0 0 260,685 1 -1 
Mako atent 27 174,380 0 0 101,700 2 35 
59 ae 767,148 0 0 362,385 3 36 











Nofe.—The preponderance of acreage in Galway is accounted for by the sale of the 
Martin Estate to the Law Life Insurance Company. 





From the above tables, which I have carefully compiled from the 
records in this office, it appears that in the brief interval of four 
years, one-sixth of the area of these two counties, comprising the 
least known and most neglected districts in Ireland, has passed from 
a totally incapacitated proprietary into the possession of independent 
capitalists, two-fifths of whom are English and Scotch, and whose 
proportion as to money and acreage is fully two-thirds; indeed, this 
proportion is rather under rated, as there have been numerous sub- 
sales and transfers, made outside this court, not included in my 
estimate, as I had no accurate means of ascertaining their number 
and amount; English and Scotch farmers, too, have settled on many 
of the estates. And though, in some instances, English capitalists 
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are impatient at not having obtained immediate high returns for their 
investments, yet the disappointment is traceable solely to their own 
want of judgment and experience; and the improvement of agricul- 
ture and furnishing of estates are rapidly progressing throughout the 
regions of the far west. 

‘While expressing respectful sympathy for the dispossessed land- 
lords, many of them useful and public-spirited men, it is impossible 
not to be struck with the many and important benefits accruing to 
this country from the circumstance of those counties—in which the 
proprietors were most enthralled by incumbrances, the population 
least enlightened, land, minerals, manufactures, fisheries, commerce, 
all neglected—becoming so remarkably and indissolubly linked with 
the enterprise and capital of the sister island. And if the resources 
of Connaught could but be opened up by a great avenue from the 
centre of Ireland northward, and a transverse line connecting Galway 
with Belfast, the industrial capital of Ireland, there can be no doubt 
that in a few years this Ultima Thulé of Ultima Thule itself will 
become a prosperous and fruitful province. 

But amid evidences of progress apparent on every side, a difficulty, 
that could not have been anticipated a few years since, is now occa- 
sionally experienced, that is, deficiency in the supply of labour in 
consequence of emigration. The great question of over-population, 
or how to get rid of the (asswmed) excess beyond the productive 
powers of the soil to sustain, which has occupied so many Parlia- 
mentary Committees, and puzzled so many political sciolists, is 
now more than solved by circumstances beyond legislative control. 
Emigration, however, when prevailing beyond a certain limit, tends 
to its own remedy, by raising the wages of labour and emptying the 
workhouses at home; while English, Scotch, and Ulster farmers are 
gradually settling upon the forsaken tracts of the West, sowing again 
the seeds of hope, and invigorating industry by the intermixture 
of a more energetic race. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE STATISTICAL SOCIETY. 


Third Ordinary Meeting. 
Monday, the 16th of January, 1854. 
The Rev. E. Wyatt-Edgell, V.P., in the Chair. 


The following gentlemen were elected Fellows of the Society :— 
J. R. Bedford, Esq. John Locke, Esq., A.B. 
Richard Hodgson, Esq. Thomas Walker, Esq., B.A. 


The following Paper was read :— 


“ Contribution to the Natural History of the New Zealand Race 
of Men; being observations on their Stature, Weight, Size of Chest, 
and Physical Strength.” By A. 8. Thomson, M.D., Surgeon, 58th 
Regt. 

VOL. XVII. PART II. N 
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Fourth Ordinary Meeting. 
Monday, the 20th of February, 1854. 
The Right Hon. Lord Overstone in the Chair. 


The following gentlemen were elected Foreign Honorary Mem- 
bers of the Society :— 


M. le Baron de Czoernig M. de Baumhauer 
M. F. W. B. von Hermann M. d’Avila 
M. Alfred Legoyt M. Ernest Engel 
M. Charles Mittermaier M. Bernardin Bertini 
M. C. G. Asher M. Marc d’Espine 
The undermentioned gentlemen were elected Fellows of th 
Society :— 


W. R. Botham, Esq. J. W. Freshfield, Esq. 
G. W. Callender, Esq. William Tayler, Esq. 


The following Paper was read :— 
“On Agricultural Statisties.’” By Samuel Paull, Esq. 


Fifth Ordinary Meeting. 
Monday, the 20th of March, 1854. 
Sir J. P. Boileau, Bart., F.R.S., in the Chair. 

Sionor Fabrizio Fabiani was elected a Corresponding Member of 
the Society. 

Samuel Paull, Esq., was elected a Fellow of the Society. 

The following Paper was read :— 

“ On the Relation of the Price of Wheat to the Revenue derived 
from Customs and Excise Duties.’ By Dr. Guy. 


Sixth Ordinary Meeting. 
Monday, the 10th of April, 1854. 
The Right Hon. Holt Mackenzie, V.P., in the Chair. 

W. H. Ashurst, Esq., jun., was elected a Fellow of the Society. 

The following Paper was read :— 

“On the Movement of the Population; Mortality and Fatal 
Diseases in London in the last Fourteen Years.’ By John Angus, 
Esq. 

Seventh Ordinary Meeting. 
Monday, the 15th of May, 1854. 
Sir J. P. Boileau, Bart., V.P., F.R.S8., in the Chair. 

Signor Flechia, Librarian and Keeper of the Archives of the 
Senate of the kingdom of Sardinia, was elected a Corresponding 
Member of the Society. 8S Toes 

Henry Ashworth, Esq., was elected a Fellow of the Society. 


The following Paper was read :-— 

“ A Statistical and Historical View of the Statute Law of the 
Realm, and of the number of Statutes passed in each Reign from the 
earliest recorded period to the present time.’ By William Tayler, 
Esq., of the Middle Temple. 
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COINAGE. 


Amount of Gold, Silver, and Copper Monies Coined at the Royal Mint in each 
Year from 1840 to 1858, both inclusive. 











701,544 





Years. Gold. Silver. Copper. 
£ £ £& 

E840) Basse. os 2 NGL 216,414 3,136 
L841 o.cksss3 378,472 96,175 8,848 
4844 sania 5, 977, 051 192,852 1,764 
1849 Yost 6,607,849 276,606 10,080 
1844 oes. 3,563,949 626,670 7,246 
il ee 4,244,608 647,658 6,944 
$646 as 4,334,911 559,548 6,496 
1847 dein. 5,158,440 125,730 8,960 
1848 20... 2,451,999 35,442 2,688 
1849 oi... 1,177,955 119,592 1,792 
WOU 5 5252s: 1,491,836 129,096 448 
DOL 5.2. 4,400,411 87,868 8,584 
BO59. 52 8,742,270 189,596 4,312 
VSHS etais.. 11,952,391 


10,190 


NATIONAL DEBT. 
Capital of National Debt in each Year from 1840 to 1858, both inclusive. 





Funded. 
aac 
SSBU 55405588503 766,371,725 
PS4D 3 c4sczeecz: 772,530,758 
BS 4 scacasacaa: 773,068,340 
LS4Sieicisc08: 772,169,092 
BS44 sos o50865. 769,193,645 
PSES. te cdi32iss: 766,672,822 
PS46) 3 etccszs 764,608,284 
BOS eas, 772,401,851 
ise (3 eee eee 774,022,638 
48495. Gk: 773,168,317 
ES HO ssecsiczzes: 769,272,562 
ES Di lesis.scss: 765,126,582 
No ae Eee 761,622,704 
MODS seve: 754,893,401 





Unfunded. 








£ 
91,076,350 
18,343,850 
18,182,100 
18,407,300 
18,404,500 
18,380,200 
18,310,700 
17,946,500 
17,786,700 
17,758,700 
17,756,600 
17,742,800 
17,742,500 
16,029,600 











Total. 





eS 


£ 

219,550 

483,495 
6,171,667 
6,894,535 
4,197,865 
4,899,210 
4,900,955 
5,293,130 
2,490,129 
2,299,339 
1,621,380 
4,491,863 
8,936,178 


12,664,125 








Total. 





£ 
787,448,075 
790,874,608 
791,250,440 
790,576,392 
787,598,145 
785,058,022 
782,918,984 
790,348,351 
791,809,338 
790,927,017 
787,029,162 
782,869,382 
779,365,204 
770,923,001 





Balances in the Exchequer at the end of each Year from 1840 to 1853, both 
inclusive. 


£ 
BAD lida isrotbie: 8,858,465 
El Astalihensasis 3,653,810 
Lamon 1,390,059 
HONS eis, patel iescdeen 4,716,019 
2S Se 6,254,113 
a eee 8,452,090 
MSEG. We eels... 9,131,282 
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THE MARRIAGES, BIRTHS, AND DEATHS, 
REGISTERED IN THE DIVISIONS, COUNTIES, anp DISTRICTS or ENGLAND. 


The Marriages for the Quarter ended September, 1853, and the Births and 
Deaths for the Quarter ended December, 1853, 


AS PUBLISHED BY AUTHORITY OF THE REGISTRAR~GENERAL. 


This return comprises the births and deaths registered by 2,191 registrars in all the 
districts of England during the Autumn quarter ended December 31st, 1853; and 
the marriages in 12,039 churches or chapels, about 3,454 registered places of 
worship unconnected with the Established Church, and 625 superintendent regis- 
trars’ offices, in the quarter that ended September 30th, 1853. 

The return of marriages is not complete; but the defects are inconsiderable, and 
approximative numbers have been supplied from the records of previous years. 

The marriages in the quarter that ended on September 30th are not only above 
the average, but the proportion to the population exceeds any of the proportions 
previously recorded. The births in the quarter that ended on December 31st are 
also above the average. The mortality, particularly in towns and cities, is high, and 
exceeds the mortality in every autumn quarter since 1843, except in 1846, 1847, 
when the potato disease commenced, and diarrhoea and influenza became epidemic. 

The returns, therefore, present a mixed result: the marriages indicate that the 
circumstances of the great body of the people were considered by them prosperous. 
But the public health has suffered, and is still over the coming year threatened by 
Asiatic cholera. All the measures of improvement should therefore be accelerated. 

It will be a happy circumstance if the germs of disease which first affected the 
potato and the vine, and other plants, in the year of high temperature 1846, and have 


Marriages, Births, and Deaths, returned in the Years 1841-53 and in the Quarter 
of those Years. 





YEARS...... 1841 | 1842 | 1843 | 1844 | 1845 | 1846 | 1847 | 1848 | 1849 | 1850 | 1851* | 1852 | 185: 






























































Marriages ...... 1224.96]1188251123818)132249)143743|145664/13584.5|1388230]14.1883]152744)154206|158439) ... 
IBinths en nencneccee 51215815177391527325 1540763 15435 21|572625/539965|563059/578159|593422/615865| 624171) 6123¢ 
Deaths. \ccssces 343847 134.95 191346445 sours aga 390315'14233804)399833/4408391368995|395174 aoa 
MARRIAGES. 
Quarters ended 
the last day of 
Milanche ne ccaset see 24447) 25860] 25285) 26887} 29551! 31417} 27480} 28398] 28429] 30567} 32724) 32933) 3501 
GUNA caneenere 32551} 80048) 31113} 34268] 85300} 87111) 35197! 34721] 35844) 39204} 38635) 40007} 403: 
September ...... 29397| 27288] 28847] 31675] 85003) 35070) 82439} 32995) 33874) 37636) 37316} 38291] 397% 
December ...... 36101} 85629) 38573] 39919] 43889] 42066) 40729] 42116] 43736 15887 45531] 47208 
BIRTHS. 
Marcheenereeee 133720]1356151136837}143578}148080)145108/146453)139736) 153772 1448511157986 161776|1615$ 
Tune” sacks 129884134.096]131279] 136941] 136853] 1494.50/139072| 149760) 1538693]155865' 159073)}159136]1587] 
140359/135223]14.6911/150594)151193)1475§ 


September ...... 123868128296) 128161130078) 132369/138718 127173) 
December ...... 124686]124732)131048 seekers Se: 135471 pedal eae 152066 /1444< 








DEATHS. 
Marchoscess veoe| 99069] 96314] 94926]101024/104664) 89484) 119672)120032)105870] 98430}105306]106682|1182- 
June. aise eee 86134| 86538] 87234) 85337} 89149! 90231)106718) 99727102153} 92871] 99468]100813/1078¢ 
September ...... 75440| 82339] 76792| 79708} 748721101663) 93435) 87638]135227| 85849] 91881|100497| 923: 
December ...... 83204) 84328] 87493! 90864) 80681}108937}103479| 92486} 97589] 91845) 99019) 99946)1033- 


* The numbers up to 1851 have appeared in the Annual Reports. 
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led to the loss of so much food, should be partially destroyed by the severe cold that 
set in at the close of the year. 


MarriaGEs.—79,572 persons were married during the quarter ended September 
30th, 1853,—a number considerably exceeding that of any corresponding quarter 
since the Registration Act came into operation in 1837, and 2,990 more than were 
married in the same period of 1852, when the large number of 76,582 persons were 
married. 

The increase was spread over each of the eleven divisions of England and Wales, 
and the only counties in which a decrease is observable are Hampshire, Berkshire, 
Northamptonshire, Huntingdonshire, Bedfordshire, Dorsetshire, Devonshire, Somer- 
setshire, Leicestershire, Rutlandshire, Derbyshire, Cheshire, and Westmorland. 
Marriages increased in most of the important seats of manufactures and commerce, 
but an augmented number is more particularly apparent in the mining districts of 
Cornwall and South Wales, of Staffordshire and Durham. In the September 
quarter of the last five years, the number of marriages was, in Truro, 76, 90, 80, 91, 
and 134; in Redruth, 101, 95, 127, 112, and 143; in Wolverhampton, 188, 256, 
287, 289, and 313; Walsall, 57, 87, 97, 88, and 107; West Bromwich, 157, 191, 
158, 179, and 225; Dudley, 265, 313, 294, 326, and 430; Stockton, 104, 115, 
107, 126, and 132; Sunderland, 161, 193, 191, 197, and 240; South Shields, 72, 
74, 104, 90, and 109; and in the districts of Cardiff, Merthyr Tydfil, Bridgend, and 


England} ;—Annual Rate, per cent., of Marriage, Birth, and Death, during the 
Years 1843-58, and the Quarters of those Years. 





of England in thou- 
sands in the middle 
ofeach Years a: /..: 


Estimated Population 
i 16318 | 16516 | 16716 | 16919 | 17124 | 173831 | 17541 | 17754 |17977| 18195} ... |18195 





a ee eee 






































MEARS c.dccasceess 1843 | 1844 | 1845 | 1846 | 1847 | 1848 | 1849 | 1850 | 1851 | 1852 cee 1853 
DA ATTIONCS. . «.J5ss0cecdsves TOO OO tec OOUlm oO ac] Q5i|Mer(Go cOO0 me SOU e285 a Sol.| 2828. |5~ 2, 
fh eee 3 °232 | 3°274| 3°251 | 3-385 | 3-153 | 3-249 | 3-296 | 3348 | 3-426 | 38°472 | 3-308 13 °406 
| Oar epe ree cree ee 2°123 | 2°161 | 2-090 | 2-807 | 2°472 | 2°807 | 2-518 | 2-078 | 2-198 | 2-269) 2-252 [2-346 

MARRIAGES. 
Quarters ended the last 
day 0 
MNSTENE sos cncdsiveridessance °632| °644) °721) °75 “655 "661 ) 661) -702) -742) °730)  -691 | -776 
DPELC So ssn sciev ose: “767 | °83+ “849| -882] °826] °805| °822] °888] °864| °883| °842 | -891 
September OM} -760)/5 8304" 822.) 75d) 755] 3766) °840) *823) 884), <788 1 °867 
PICCEMADET .<sceesene maistentees 934.) °955) 1°03 "983 °940} °961) °986}1°010;1°001)}1°088| -985]{ ... 
BIRTHS. 
March oircccccecoseoeessees| 3 °420 | 3 °507 | 3°491 | 3-498 |3°488 | 3-252 | 8-575 | 3°321 | 3-567 | 3-585 | 3-470 [3-581 
BIH ON So decccsaec actrees vee | 3°234 | 3334 | 3°29] [3°551 13-265 | 3°474 | 3-523 | 3°530/3°557/3°516 | 3°428 (3 °507 
BCPECTHDEE 0 siscsvivcaves 8°114) 3°123 | 3°140 | 3-251 | 2-945 | 8-211 | 3°056 | 8°28] | 3 °3821 | 3°294) 3-174 438-215 
MIOCCHDE? .cosccssessveveses| O LT4 2 ia Bae 3°256 | 2°938 | 3°038 | 8°053 | 3°253 | 3°274| 3°343 | 3°155 13-176 
DEATHS, 

March sesscscccssceesssseee| 2°373 | 2°467 | 2°554| 2-157 | 2-850 | 2-794 | 2-462 | 2-261 | 2-388 | 2-364) 2-467 12-620 
BING: 250550000 poseiseweseseieats 2-149 | 2-077 | 2:144. | 2-144. | 2-506 | 2-313 | 2-341 | 2-107 | 2°224 | 2-227) 2-223 [2-383 
MEPUCTADEL ..nscccesooeeds 1-866 | 1-913 | 1-776 | 2°382 | 2-163 | 2°005 | 3-057 | 1-917 | 2-017 | 2-190) 2°129 |2-012 
BECCOMINVEY v.005ssnccccsesees 2-119 | 2-175 | 1-908 | 2-545 | 2-389 | 2-108 | 2-199 | 2-045 | 2-177 | 2-197 | 2-186 [2-272 





+ The table may be read thus, without reference to the decimal points :—In the year 1848, to 100,000 of the 
population of England there were 798 marriages, 3,249 births, and 2,307 deaths registered. The annual rates of 
marriage in each of the four quarters were ‘661, “805, °755, and ‘961 per cent.; the rates of death 2°794, 2°318, 
2°005, and 27108 per cent. In reading the population on the first line add three ciphers (000). The three 
months January, February, March, contain 90, in leap year 91 days ; the three months April, May, June, 91 
days ; each of the two last quarters of the year 92 days. For this inequality a correction has been made in the 
calculation. 


a a a a a 
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Neath, 360, 437, 424, 561, and 580 marriages were celebrated in the September 
quarter of the past five years. In Preston, the number of marriages (252) is slightly 
in excess of the number (244) recorded in the third quarter of the previous year, 
although fewer than in the corresponding periods of 1850 and 1851, when the num- 
bers reached 281 and 277 respectively. On an average of the corresponding quar- 
ters of 10 years (1843-1852), the number of marriages was at the annual rate of 788 
to every 100,000 persons living; the proportion for the same period of 1853 was 867 


to 100,000 persons living. 


Birtus.—144,444 births were registered in the last three months of the year. 
This number, though slightly above the average, shows a considerable diminution on 
the numbers registered in the same period of the two preceding years (148,912 and 
152,066 respectively). This decrease is observable in nearly the whole of the 
country; the only counties which exhibit an increase in the number of births being 
the Metropolitan and Extra-metropolitan parts of Surrey, Huntingdon, Staffordshire, 


and South Wales. 


IncrEASE oF PopuLaTion.—The number of births registered during the last 
quarter being 144,444, and the number of deaths 103,341, there remains a balance 
of 41,103 as the natural increase of the population during that period. Large num- 
bers of persons are still attracted to the Australian Colonies, as well as to America 
and other places, although a small decrease in the emigration is perceptible on the 
numbers of the corresponding quarter of 1852. From the four English ports which 
make returns, 50,457 persons emigrated during the last three months; namely, from 
London, 6,810; Plymouth, 2,851; Liverpool, 37,732; and Southampton, 3,064. 
In addition, 1,795 persons sailed from the ports of Glasgow and Greenock, and 
2,431 from Irish ports, giving a total of 54,683* for the United Kingdom, against 
55,315 during the last quarter of 1852. It must be borne in mind, in any estimate 
of the increase of population, that the births and deaths refer only to England and 
Wales, and that of the emigrants leaving English ports a large though an unascer- 
tained number are of Irish birth. 


Prices of Provistons.—The chief articles of food have greatly risen in price 
since the three months ended December, 1852; wheat, which was then 40s. 5d. per 
quarter, has risen to 69s. 10d., being an increase of 73 per cent.; and at this higher 
price an average weekly sale of 79,002 quarters took place in the towns of England 
and Wales which make returns, against 111,224 quarters weekly when the price was 
40s. 5d. Beef and mutton rose in price; and potatoes, which were 105s. per ton at 
the waterside market, Southwark, in December, 1852, rose to 150s. in the December 
quarter, 1853, being an augmentation in price equivalent to 43 per cent. The con- 
tinued activity of trade and the increased rate of wages has enabled the labouring 
classes for the most part to cope with the dearness of provisions; but, in conjunction 
with the severity of the weather and the exorbitant price of fuel, it has been a season 
of trial, which has, however, been borne with exemplary patience and fortitude by 
those who were most exposed to its rigours. 

The fall of snow, the low temperature, and the other meteorological phenomena 
of the quarter, are fully and ably described by Mr. Glaisher. 


Srare oF THE PusLtic Heattu.—There died last quarter in England and Wales 
103,341 persons. The period was unhealthy, and a greater number of lives was lost 
to the population than in any other autumnal quarter of the last thirteen years, with 
only two exceptions,—the fourth quarter of 1846, when the deaths rose to 108,937, 
and that of 1847, when they were 103,479. The annual mortality has been at the 
rate of 2°252 per cent. in the ten years of 1843-52; it was 2°186 in the last quarters 
of those years; and last quarter it was 2°272. Cold weather towards the close of 
the year thinned the ranks of both old and young, and the latter class have also 
suffered much from fever, especially scarlatina, in many parts of the country. 

London makes a large contribution to this excess of mortality; for in the metro- 
politan division the deaths in October, November, and December, rose to 16,390, 


* From a Return with which the Registrar-General has been favoured by the 
Emigration Commissioners, 
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which is more by 2,709 than took place in the same quarter of the previous year. In 
the last fourteen weeks of 1853, 17,390 persons died in London, and more than the 
usual proportion of these were carried off by zymotic diseases, (those of epidemic 
character), principally cholera, typhus, scarlatina, hooping-cough, and diarrhoea. 
Cholera and typhus killed almost equal numbers, viz., 728 and 724; scarlatina and 
hooping-cough were rival powers of destruction, for 668 and 667 are claimed as their 
respective shares; 565 deaths were caused by diarrhoea, besides 41 by dysentery. 
It is to be observed that these diseases, severally, not only produced more than the 
average number of deaths in this quarter, but showed a disposition to increase as the 
year drew to aclose. In the summer months cholera was fatal in 137 cases, it rose 
to 728 in autumn; typhus (including continued fever, &c.,) rose in the same periods 
from 585 to 724; scarlatina from 397 to 668; and hooping-cough from 426 to 667. 
Diarrhoea forms an exception, having declined from 1,232 in the summer to 565 in 


the autumnal quarter. 


mortality, and measles also became more fatal towards the end of 1853. 


Croup nearly doubled its comparatively small rate of 


[he Average Prices of Consols, of Wheat, Meat, and Potatoes, also the Average 
Quantity of Wheat sold and imported Weekly, in each of the eight Quarters ended 





December 31st, 1853, 





Wheat sold in 
the 290 Cities} Wheat Flour 


Average and Towns in| entered for 





Wheat and 


Average Prices 
of Meat per lb. at 





Average Prices of 





Average England H Con- Leadenhall Potatoes 
Quarters ar Ace o and Wales sumption at and Newgate Mosteets (York Heeents) 
ended | Consols | Quar ee making Chief Ports of (by the Carcase). Wa ae - 
(for Dacland Returns. | Great Britain. Market, 
Money.) and Wales, |= Southwark. 
Average at Quarters Beef, Mutton. 
1852 £ 
Mar. 31.| 972 | 40s. 10d. 95,532 27,540 34d.—5d. |33d.—53d.| 60s.—80s. 
Mean 41d. | Mean 4$d.| Mean 70s. 
June 30.| 998 | 40s. 10d. 87,949 54,675 | 34d.—43d. | 33d.—5}d.| 85s.—110s. 
Mean 4d. | Mean 43d. | Mean 97s. 6d. 
Sept. 30.| 100 | 41s. 2d. 78,712 67,912 | 3id.—5d. | 4d.—6d. | 80s.—100s. 
p 4 
. Mean 41d. | Mean 5d. | Mean 90s. 
Dec. 31. | 1008 | 40s. 5d.| 111,224 72,870 3d.—5d. |41d.—6id.| 90s.—120s. 
Mean 4d. | Mean 54d.| Mean 105s. 
1853 
Mar. 31.| 993 | 45s. 7d. 95,115 63,530 |33d.—5id. | 4$d.—63d. | 110s.—145s. 
Mean 43d. | Mean 52d. | Mean 127s.6d. 
June 30.| 1004 | 44s. 6d.| 84,559 | 82,623 | 4d.—d3d. | 5d.—63d. | 110s.—145s. 
Mean 42d. | Mean 52d. |Mean 127s. 6d. 
‘Sept. 30.) 97 | 51s. 10d. 86,087 | 120,020 | 44d.—6d. | 5d..—73d. | 110s.—125s. 
Mean 54d. | Mean 63d. |Mean 117s. 6d. 
‘Dec. 31. | 938 |69s.10d.; 79,002 | 91,627 | 4d.—6d. | 43d.—7d. | 135s.—165s. 
| Mean 5d. | Mean 52d.| Mean 150s. 


| 





 Note.—The total number of quarters of wheat sold in England and Wales for the 13 weeks 
ended March 31st, 1852, was 1,241,921; for the 13 weeks ended June 30th, 1,143,339; for 
ithe 13 weeks ended September 30th, 1,023,251; for the 13 weeks ended December 3lst, 
\1,445,906; for the 13 weeks ended March 3lst, 1853, 1,236,493; for the 13 weeks ended 
\June 30th, 1853, 1,099,261; for the 13 weeks ended September 30th, 1853, 1,119,128; and 
for the 14 weeks ended December 31st, 1853, 1,106,027. The total number of quarters entered 
for Home Consumption was, respectively, 358,024 ; 710,780; 882,850; 947,310; 825,886; 





|1,074,095 ; 1,560,255 ; and 1,191,149 (13 weeks). 


| | 
i 
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_ Whilst the ‘young. suffered from their peculiar diseases, the old had their own 
maladies to contend with. . The number of deaths at all ages from diseases of the 
respiratory organs (exclusive of phthisis and hooping-cough) were, in the fourteen 
weeks, 3,291. There died between 600 and 700 more than is usual in the same 
season. Bronchitis was fatal in 1,460 cases, pneumonia in 1,389, phthisis in 1,914. 
15 persons in London suffered death from cold and the privation, from some cause, 
of necessaries of life; 27 were the victims of their own intemperate habits. It is 
probable that want, in some cases, and vicious indulgence in spirits, in many others, 
produced disease, or carried it to a fatal issue, where the register does not reveal their 

operation. 

In the last quarter large town populations were unhealthy, but, judging from the 
mortality, smaller towns and the inhabitants of the open country appear to have 
enjoyed as much health as usual. In 117 districts, comprising the chief towns, the 
rate of mortality per annum was 2°778 to 100 inhabitants; the annual mortality in 
ten autumn quarters (1843-52) was 2°634. In 507 districts, consisting chiefly of 
small towns and country parishes, the mortality was 1°911; the average was 1°960. 
Country Registrars refer, in their reports, to measles and other complaints prevailing 
among children. 


Deaths in the Autumn Quarters. 





1843 | 1844.| 1845} 1846 | 1847 | 1848/1849 | 1850/1851] 1852 Bisloe 1853 














In 117 Districts, 
comprising the f 142608 44080|39293| 53055] 57925146124/47685 145245149282] 49507! 474804! 54702 
chief towns ...... 

In 507 i Districts, 
sempre aon 46784/41388] 55882) 45554/46312/49909146778/49966| 50439! 477897] 48639 
country parishes! 





Ota eacanes oe a 80681/108937 103479 92436 9759492023) 992 48 99946] 952701/103341 
































BOE pea and set Came ae cent. in the Autumn ee 1843-53, 





lation E ° ; Annual eS 
SP opuleten einer Deaths Rate of Rate of 


in 10 Mortality | Mortality 





Autumn of 10 in the 
June 6-7th, March 81st, Quarters, | Autumn | Autumn 
1841. 1851. 1843-52. | Quarters, | Quarter 


1843-52. 1853 





In 117 Districts, com- 
prising the chief 6,612,958 7,795,882 | 474,804 | 2°634 2113 
WOM DS Hecceccteschcosests { 

In 507 Districts, com- 








prising chiefly small > ‘ 4 
towns and country 9,301,190 | 10,126,886 | 477,897 | 1°965 1°O1k 
POLISHES Lcescansndiness 

All England ....... 15,914,148 | 17,922,768 | 952,701] 2186 | 2-272 
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| LONDON SCHOOL OF HYGIENE } 
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A Table of the Deaths in London from all Causes, Registered in the December 
Quarters of the Four Years, 1850-53. 






Quarters ended Dec., Quarters ended Dec., 


CAUSES OF DEATH. CAUSES OF DEATH. 











1850 | 1851 | 1852 | 1853 1850 | 1851 | 1852 | 1853 






































































TASH; CAUSES ses. bouccevaoszestsecesee 12,544 |18,964 |13,448 }17890t!} ITI. errotae ERE His Bs sof Ved 
abes Mesenterica...... 
SPECIFIED CAUSES ........ sees] 12,448 | 18,850 | 13,802 |17,165 Phthisiy or Cons lyase larad Miden (ona 
I. Zymotic Diseases ...... 2,706| 3,137 | 2,851 | 4,256 SUBD GLONG ae. cccee ses 2 2 ; 
py Hydrocephalus ......... 298 | 3873 | 3041 3845 
Sporadic Diseases: IV. Cephalitis 190 | 13} Tl} 154 
II. Dropsy, Cancer, and Apoplexy .... 882 | 380] 288 | 346 
other Diseases of 564| 574 | 598 | 707 Paralysis 280 | 277 | 288 | 867 
uncertain or vari- Delirium Tremens...... 38 33 27 25 
able Seat. .........s«« OMOEA gk ccececscneeoce sees i ie HT 3 
III. Tubercular Diseases ...| 2,012 | 2,390 | 2,219 | 2,626 pie psyie.clc aicscvsesscees "9 75 | 118 | 117 
IV. Diseases ofthe Brain, WRETAIUIS! cacti ccsecsssseseves 4 4 4 3 
Spinal Marrow, ?| 1,476 | 1,495 | 1,492 | 1,812 Tnisanitiverceseccccn sows 24 27 23 45 
Nerves, and Senses : Convulsions .............6 441 |} 497 | 508 | 561 
V. Diseases of the Ll 505 | 5821 517 | 620 Disease of Brain, &c....,| 155 | 1389] 174) 191 
and Blood Vessels Wi, Rericarditis, 22...%..2-- 39 382 26 24 
VI. Deen rears rage oe ee oe Ra oh ae 
“and o e other 9 = isease of Heart, &c.... i) 7 
Organs of an 2,262 | 2,510 | 2,859 | 8,201 Wik arya clulsisccs scares .-toee 82 45 40 54 
SP LAN Rea A ee oaaegee Bronchitis ...| 922 |1,050 | 1,006 | 1,460 
192 Pens or the Bro: ey es on , fs ‘ a ; AS: 
mach, Liver, an 6 neumonia 4 ; e 
other Organs of 258 fe TEEN) G07 3) G28 Asthma fesse: 216 | 216) 151) 221 
aia eo eS <u oe of Lungs, ee . ap Aa 
. Diseases of the Kid- . Teething... 
= eee Severe dees ees 158 | 160) 168) 200 ae a et a in 
. Childbirth, Diseases | astritis : 
of the Uterus, &c. f ECG ee aS |g Enteritis... 91 89 96 94 
X. Rheumatism, Dis- \ Peritonitis 43 68 51 50 


eases of the Bones, 

































































SOMES CECs! “Sscscen ' 2 
XI. Diseases of the oe a te ne 2 83 38 35 
it Brees Tissue,&c.f| “| © | ~ | ji Hermia...........0. 2 2 a _ 
_Malformagrons es s.|) 1 4A eOOL |) SSh|ro2o lt ye Meuse yoke. tmsceee | 
XII. gS Birth and 340 | 30901 385 | 454 ees Te Bey : 10 8 11 10 
ehalliGyeas..c sos ricture (of the In- 
XIV. Atrophy 4 969 | 297 | 323) 477 testinal Canal) ... } ie 9} 10 
DQ ene 536 | 606 | 556] 687 DiseaseofStomach, &c.| 65 79 77 84 
XVI. Sudden* 147 | 108 | 126] 167 Disease of Pancreas ...| «.. we ie 2 | 
XVII. Violence, Privation, . Mi WG Panitis! cc .ksccsnsee sos: 44 40 61 59 : 
Cold, and Intem-}| 487 | 524] 576] 728 PAUMG TCO Eh as sscesssse8- 86| 40} 45 | 29 | 
POLANCO ey ccsceosescres Disease of Liver 165 | 157 | 157 | 163 
Disease of Spleen ...... 4 5 4 
VIII. By Ee 10 5 12 8 
ephria (or Bright’s 
I. Small Pox ......... tee. 191 | 3391 74] 60 Disease) sesso... Opell heel ak 
INVER Co Metres, aces toeacd 264 | 204) 121] 341 TeChuria, paces 3 5 4 3 
Scarlabina c...-.s00..c00.00 429 | 603 | 952 | 668 WIADSLES = rece reterscessee 17 12 16 15 
, Hooping Cough ......... 424 | 286 | 816| 667 Stone ose car cre caraaoese. 6 7 12 8 
CLOUD epscieea ee seosseestis 89 93 76 | 180 OV STUUIS ip scoreee ree sctaceeoss 6 2 9 9 
EBTUTUSIIN. seetictecces dosvces 39 33 27 44 Stricture of Urethra...) 12 17 9 15 
Diarrhea ......... aes 816 | 401 | 343 | 565 Disease of Kidneys, &e.| 64} 78 76 | 84 
Dy SOnbery cass. eesscsets 41 39 31 41 ex) Parameniawenesets.cn 2 1 2 4 
Cholera renee 23 15 14} 728 Ovarian Dropsy ......... 9 14 a 15 
IMAM Ze cstscescseces ee. 26 34 41 33 Childbirth, see Metria 2 59 69 68 
Purpura and Scurvy...| 138 18 14 15 Disease of Uterus, &c.} 34 40 48 31 
ROUC cee ti ssscacks ie 5 6 5 4 BG SAGA oo Lint beepeeen ye eenocteces 1 3 8 4 
Remittent Fever......... 23| 24) 13) 30 Rheumatism.............5 Gt} 51 255) | 6 
Infantile Fever ......... 15 12 11 13 Disease of Joints, &e...| 46 45 49 AL 
ERVIN? Ms. veces test crocs 619 | 770 | 684] 724 Meh Cacbumclew.cc access. 3 9 10 18 
Metria, or Puerperal Phileeimon non sscreset 4 7 13 5 
Fever, see Chita. | 55 69 46 42 Disease of Skin, &c. ...} 18 8 a8 4 
Medill eocctalasemereoeet XVII. Intemperancee ............ 17 15 20 27 
Rheumatic Fever, see 14 91 94 19 PVE AON vnaiecseccents 9 7 2 9 
Rheumatism ...... Want of Breast Milk, 
BEV SIPClasiacccossescevense 87 | 116 67 84 see Privation and 51 77 54 85 
Syolnuhish’..: casesec cece voc 29 43 87 45 AATOPHY® cc.ccecessseer 
oma or Canker, see 4 at 5 3 INC GIECE Ma casccthcostoesscssae 2 5 1 1 
Mortification } Cold, see Privation...... 1 1 i 5 
Hydrophobia .......0.+ a on Sear mere Poison eon 92} 2! 2261 30 
II. Hemorrhage . 5S 88 59 56 Burns and Scalds ...... 49 69 66 85 
1) eo ar eae 183 | 225 | 220| 208 Hanging, &C...sccese 54| 551 931 73 
Abscess .... 25 20 20 35 DROWN .oup eecece soos 59 58 | 108 | 118 
NCEE ajc sznousenantendere 18 S) wy Fractures and Con-.| 449] 164] 168 | 245 
Fistula . oe 4 6 2 13 PUSTONGIG Acieecsessss 
Mortification ............ 40| 43| 45) 44 WiOUNASL Se nacenee a 90) 83/ 961 8 
OARHCEE choice ecclestesns. 219 | 293 | 298 | 825 Other Violence ......... Wk) 12° os 
GIR ea eo ee OL 20 Gauses not specified ...| 101 | 114] 146 | 295 


* Under the head of sudden deaths are classed not only deaths described as sudden, of which the cause has 
not been ascertained or stated; but also all deaths returned by the coroner in vague terms, such as “found 
dead,” “natural causes,” &c., &c. “ : 

+ The Weekly Returns of Births and Deaths in London for 1858 extend over a period of 583 weeks. The last 
14 weeks, ended December 81st, constitute the December quarter in the above Table. An additional week was 
inserted in 1853 for the adjustment of the dates. 
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On the Meteorology of England and Scotland during the Quarter ending 
December 31st, 1853. By James GuaisHur, Hsq., F.R.S., Sec. of 
the British Meteorological Socvety. 


Tue temperature, till 20th October, was 1:8° below its average, in the 
period from 21st October to 8th November it was 5°3° above, and 
from 9th November to the end of the year it was 4°8° below the 
average. The temperature of December was 7° below the average of 
the twelve preceding Decembers. During the period from 9th 
November there were several instances of very low temperatures; on 
some days the mean for the day was 10°, 11°, 12°, and in one case 13° 
below the respective averages. With the exception of the interval 
between 21st October and 8th November the weather has been cold 
throughout the quarter. 


_ The maximum cold for the season, in the whole country, took 
place during the night common to December 28th and 29th. ‘This 
cold extended from the most southern to the most northern station. 


The reading of the barometer was low in October; it was very 
high in November. The excess of reading in November over that in 
October was nearly four-tenths of an inch at all places; it decreased 
by December in England, but still farther increased in Scotland. 


The fall of rain was one-third above its average in October, and 
fell short of the average in November and December, except in Corn- 
wall and Devonshire. The general deficiency for the quarter is about 
one inch. 


Snow fell at a few places north of the parallel of 53° on 17th 
November; at places north of 51° on 24th November; and at the 
Islands of Jersey and Guernsey at the end of the year. It fell 
generally over England after the middle of December. 


The direction of the wind has generally been a compound of the 
north or east, except in the interval from 21st October to 8th 
November, when it was mostly south-west. 


The air has been drier than usual, particularly in December, in 
which month the difference of air and dew-point temperature, not- 
withstanding the low value of the former, was greater than usual, 
consequently the degree of humidity was low. 


Fog was very prevalent in October and November, particularly 
between the parallels of latitude of 51° and 52°. In November it 
was more or less prevalent on twenty-eight days, and on some days 
extended all over the country. At times it was very dense within a 
band extending across the country between the above parallels of 
latitude. In December fog was most prevalent below the parallel of 
58° and 54°. 

The mean temperature of the air at Greenwich for the quarter 
ending November, constituting the three autumn months, was 49°4, 
being 0°11. above the average of eighty years. 
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REVENUE. 


[ June, 


Abstract of the Net Produce of the Revenue of Great Britain in the Years 
and Quarters ended 5th April, 1858 and 1854; showing the Increase 
or Decrease thereof.—( Continued from page 88.) 


[Compiled from the “ London Gazette.” ] 





Sources of Revenue. 








Years ended 5th April. 























1853. 1854. Tncrease. Decrease. 
£ 2s £ £ 
WSC HS Ao. cs soeeies sh aceks ocateaeace 18,513,189 | 18,871,332 358,143 eck 
PUK OISG MEP cat oo, Mecce ccs cme dee 13,385,498 13,473,872 88,374 
DUQUE Seer cen cs ve lds sievestvseens ns 6,429,025 6,494,938 65,913 
AP URAC S IC Ae, BR tec Me suas toode scene 3,194,271 3,241,701 47,430 
Property Thaw. cccssesvscscosteetes 5,593,043 5,975,077 382,634 oe 
Post Ome .oc.ccve.cevssesevredieecvs 1,045,000 1,104,000 59,000 eas 
Crown Landis... cisstecosdines 252,000 395,888 143,888 Sees 
Miscellaneous  .....ssec.scseseeees 271,514 167,544 ee 103,970 - 
Total Ordinary Revenue | 48,683,540 | 49,724,952 | 1,145,382 103,970 
Imprest and other Moneys. 714,718 934,309 219,591 sie 
Repayments of Advances.... 1,114,548 1,338,601 224,053 
Total Income........ 50,512,806 | 51,997,862 | 1,589,026 103,970 
Deduct Wecrease 5... a ccscasecessseevertevensscess 103,970 
Increase on the Year c.ccssccccccsssssccceeessces 1,485,056 
Quarters ended 5th April. 
Sources of Revenue. 
1853. 1854. Increase. Decrease. 
£ = Ea, £ 
Customs! sicctesecacesroseaceiseeess 4,432,832 4,325,941 wa 106,891 
TO ROUGE sieveasdunarastianeeesneess 2,098,581 1,943,350 155,231 
SS EMUNINS:s.cosagus ninosacactocsinocts cae 1,657,749 1,651,699 ute 6,050 
Taxes... SF icsaverneatnneuen 111,476 199,309 87,833 ae 
PLOVEREY FAX... crcvepesenewdescosis 2 12,200 2,007,714 415,481 
Post OMEES. >....0cscisoecesoseseee 282,000 282,000 es eas 
Crown Lands... .....c.iccéc.cvccecous 72,000 65,000 7,000 
Miscellaneous ......ccscccsesceees 19,518 10,687 8,831 
Total Ordinary Revenue 10,826,389 11,045,700 503,314 284,003 
Imprest and other Moneys. 221,096 276,316 55,220 = 
Repayments of Advances.... 171,859 111,972 a 60,787 
Total Income........ 11,219,344 11,433,088 558,534 344,790 | 
Ded eb Deerease sc ..ckis. ice toackoasdecadesedsesasas 344,790 
PHCLEASE GH THE VEAL ii eisesvscsoosseowseeorosee 213,744 





Consolidated Fund Operations.—The total income brought to this 
account in the quarter ended 5th April, 1854, was 11,658,0627. Th. 
total charge upon it was 10,076,287/., leaving a surplus of 1,581,775/. 
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CORN. 


werage Prices of Corn per Imperial Quarter in England and Wales, during each 
Week of the First Quarter of 1854; together with the Monthly and Quarterly 
A verage—( Continued from p. 89.) 


[Supplied by the Controller of Corn Returns, H. F. Janis, Esq.] 





Weeks ended on a Saturday, Weekly Average. 


































































































1854. 

Wheat. Barley. Oats. Rye. Beans. Peas. 

§.. 1d. $.. d. s. @ ead $s. “da. $ @ 

BMIALY: Fein dse cenncal> 76 (2 41 3 25 5 49 8 46 11 50 2 

- If eetiwswses st 78°10 42 0 26 4 47 7 48 9 Stt.7 

” Mile Giterccue aevet — O2- 14 42 10 27 = 2 50 6 48 9 61 5 

» ROE eink eee 8329 43 0 27 1 5] 4 43 0 52 5 
Average for January......| 80 13 42 3 26 6 49 9 48 1 51 43 

February 4 OO: 0 © ‘0:0! 60,0. 6: (0\'e 82 8 4l 8 a7 0 49 1 48 3 52 6 

”» Ee acee cee cay So F4 41 38 27 4 48 2 47 10 50 3 

” RS ire og Bok le ad SO-TE 39 11 Py ae 49 6 46 10 ap 

9 25 ee ee eereoeee 78 5 38 4. 27 1 49 10 45 iil 48 7! 
Average for February ....| 80 10 40 3 ahs 49 1 47 2 50 8% 

BIEN 4 Od dione «00d 78 3 37 10 27 0 A7 2 45 10 48 5 

” ry ae 79-6 38 7 27° 2 49 6 45 2 48 2 

» BS vajeiaraoree eal HOES 38 9 27 7 50 2 45 11 47 5 

” EC I OES RES: 78 4 388 6 27 =« 5 53 2 45 0 47 7 
Average for March ......| 78 9% 38 6 27 3 49 113 45 5% 47 103 

Average for the Quarter ..| 79 63 40 1 26 112 49 10 46 8 49 8 











oreign and Colonial Wheat and Wheat-Flour imported in each of the Months ended 
5th January, 5th February, and 5th March, 1854; the Quantities Entered for 
Lome Consumption during the same Months; and the Quantities remaining 11 
Warehouses at the close thereof.—( Continued from p. 89.) 


[Compiled from the “ London Gazette.” 





WHEAT. 





Quantities entered for Home 


Months Imported. In Bond at the Month’s end. 





















































Consumption. 

| a SS SSS ee 

Foreign. | Colonial.| Total. | Foreign.| Colonial.) Total. | Foreign. |Colonial.| Total. 
1854, qrs. qrs. qrs. qrs. qrs. qrs. qrs. qrs. qrs. 
th Jan. | 333,141 | 8,257 | 341,398 | 333,141 | 8,257 | 341,398 141 we 141 
th Feb. | 294,876 2,614 | 297,490 | 294,876 2,614 | 297,490 141 ae 141 
th Mar. | 283,222 140 | 283,362 | 283,222 140 | 283,362 o¢ oe 

WHEAT-FLOUR. 
tities entered for Home ; 

| a Imported. sae fot aeeak A ee In Bond at the Month’s end. 
a ee 

Foreign. |Colonial.| Total. | Foreign. |Colonial.| Total. | Foreign. |Colonial.| Total. 
1854, cwts. cwts. cwts. cwts. cwts. cwts. cwts. cwts. cwts. 
ith Jan. | 227,389 | 21,696 | 249,085 | 227,389 | 21,696 | 249,085 , - ie 
ith Feb. | 815,345 | 21,099 | 836,444] 815,345 | 21,099 | 836,444 Bs i) ix 
ith Mar.| 393,307 83 | 393,390 | 393,307 83 | 393,390 re ove aS 


EEN PREY FERS LIES SP TL IA TSE I DE LE IIS A PLN IT TT TERT LS FP PSEA AALS 
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CURRENCY. 


BANK OF ENGLAND. 
An Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, ¢. 82, for each Week 
ended on a Saturday, for the First Quarter of 1854. 


[Compiled from the “ London Gazette.’’] 
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Notes in Gold Coin : 
Notes Government Other Silver 
Date. Issued. neues Ms f Debt. Securities. Bulli ait Bullion. 
1853. £ £ £ £ £ £ 
iccombes 31] 29,180,080 21,077,860 11,015,100 2,984,900 15,180,080 sed 
854. 
January 7} 29,148,800 21,348,200 11,015,100 2,984,900 15,148,800 Ree 


a 14} 29,383,840 21,940,825 11,015,100 2,984,900 15,383,840 toe 
ss 21] 29,406,690 22,271,495 11,015,100 2,984,900 15,406,690 S06 
5 28} 29,517,025 22,348,385 11,015,100 2,984,900 15,517,025 ‘ 
February 4{ 29,523,620 22,557,115 11,015,100 2,984,900 15,523,620 ees 
55 11} 29,466,910 22,108,570 11,015,100 2,984,900 15,466,910 tee 
Ss 18] 29,513,220 21,654,800 11,015,100 2,984,900 15,513,220 60 
eo 25) 29,515,460 21,699,505 11,015,100 2,984,900 15,515,460 . 
March 4} 29,157,670 21,557,950 11,015,100 2,984,900 15,157,670 . 


»  11| 28,641,070 | 21,014,415 | 11015;100 | 2.984900 | 146412070 Ny 
> ~~: Is} 28,062,515 | 20,783,850 | 11,015,100 | 97984900 | 14,062,515 ie 
» -25| 27,874,310 | 21,240,775 | 11,015,100 | 2.984900 | 13,874,310 Ay 








BANKING DEPARTMENT. 





F F Seven Day 
Proprietors’ Public Other 
Date. Capital, Rest. Deposits, | Deposita. | 4204... | Total Dr. 











es Se ee | ee ee 








1853. £ s £ £ £ £ 
December 31} 14,553,000 3,218,826 | 11,409,933 | 11,041,049 | 1,172,684 | 41,395,492 
1854. 
January 7| 14,553,000 3,247,894 | 8,291,993 | 12,744,634 | 1,215,059 | 40,059,580 
»  14{ 14,553,000 3,295,813 | 3,213,993 | 14,140,492 | 1,232329 | 36 435.627 
» ~~ BLL 14,553,000 3,333,780 | 2,646,783 | 13,894,599 | 1,232,096 | 35,660,258 
*  98| 14,553,000 3,339,394 | 2,515,384 | 13,486,234 | 1,202,155 | 35,096,167 
February 4{ 14,553,000 3,349,523 | 2,191,718 | 12,608,996 | 1,144,582 | 33,777,749 
11} 14,553,000 3,440,601 | 1,981,907 | 192,357,045 | 1,119,351 | 38,451,904 
18} 14,553,000 3,445,498 | 2,440,107 | 12,177,209 | 1,086,779 | 33,702,593 
* 9851 14,553,000 3,383,249 | 2,722,347 | 11,830,574 | 1,102,638 | 33,591,806 
March 4 14,553,000 3,713,915 | 2,741,851 | 11,244,639 | 1,090,924 | 337344399 
» IL 14,553,000 3,718,228 | 2,899,597 | 10,887,396 | 1,126,432 | 33,184,653 
18] 14,553,000 3,730,877 | 3,678,817 | 11,305,383 | 1,128,507 | 34,396,584 
~~ 95| 14,558,000 3,744,205 | 4,423,827 | 11,092,226 | 1,124,969 | 34,938,297 
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Government Other Gold and 
Date. Securities. Securities. Notes. Silver Coin. Total Cr. 
1853. £ £& £ £ £ 
December 31] 15,044,330 17,576,123 8,102,220 672,819 41,395,492 
1854. 
January 7| 14,833,299 16,736,409 7,800,600 682,272 40,052,580 
es 14} 13,644,025 14,663,295 7,443,015 685,292 36,435,627 
a 21] 13,537,638 14,297,849 7,135,195 689,576 35,660,258 
ie 28} . 18,282,716 13,988,622 7,168,640 706,189 35,096,167 
February 4| 12,537,716 13,570,465 6,966,505 703,063 33,777,749 
a 11} = 11,941,666 13,415,280 7,358,340 736,618 33,451,904 
Ks 18} 11,757,704 13,346,376 7,858,420 740,093 33,702,593 
a 95} 11,757,704 13,247,442 7,815,955 770,705 33,591,806 
March 4) 11,751,555 13,241,821 7,599,720 751,283 33,344,329 
- Tt 14,747,728 13,054,655 7,626,655 755,615 33,184,653 
18} 11,844,700 14,512,895 7,278,665 760,324 34,396,584 
z 251 11,792,116 15,757,604 6,633,535 754,972 34,938,227 
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CURRENCY.—Continued. 
Country Banks. 


Average amount of Promissory Notes in Circulation in England and Wales 
an each week, ended on a Saturday, for the First Quarter of 1854.— 
(Continued from page 96.) 


[Compiled from the “ London Gazette.’’] 
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ENGLAND AND WALES. 











Date. Private Banks. Joint Stock Banks. Total. 
1853. £ £ £ 
Dee. Oak ike cons 3,833,499 3,036,370 6,869,869 

1854. 

RALLY cecctecee ont 3,899,711 3,060,464 6,960,175 
Brita Recor 3,967,297 3,132,693 7,099,990 
sgl te Ahan ctacnats 3,955,018 13,096,397 7,051,415 
GO vcateceaees B94 25158 3,077,399 7,019,526 

Feb. © Assess. 3,919,252 3,058,583 6,977,835 
bremniatt © Inet aaa 3,880,147 3,053,431 6,933,578 
Foe Pk Orcieuetonee 3,842,268 3,044,426 6,886,694 
ay) Moe oSeaaseaae 3,817,815 3,055,082 6,872,897 

Meareh 4 Ais: 3,817,451 3,068,703 6,886,154 
pin fe yan tae 3,819,763 3,088,563 6,908,326 
Po) eee ae 3,791,697 3,093,191 6,884,888 
Ny ERO ticeswenons sess Aa 000 





Fixed Issues—Private Banks, £4,616,609; Joint Stock Banks, £3,055,082. 
ana SS 
Average amount of Promissory Notes in Circulation in Scotland and Ireland 


during the Months ended the 21st of January, the 18th of February, and 
the 18th of March, 1854.—( Continued from page 96.) 
























































SCOTLAND. 
a 
Date. £5 and above. Under £5. Total. 

1854. £ £ £ 
VAM. He LU hccoteheaes 1,345,312 2,652,812 3,998,124 
Feb. 18....ccsss00 1,405,994 2,568,114 3,974,108 
Mar. 18... Gianieees 1,350,554 2,493,804 3,844,358 
Le 
IRELAND. 

Date. £5 and above. Under £5. Total. 

1854, £ £ £ 
Jaws 2 hae 2,806,044 3,733,684 6,539,728 
Feb. 18....ss000c0 2,831,496 3,963,207 6,794,703 
Mier. AS... 2,818,156 3,892,622 6,710,778 


Sa | (Oe ee ee maa 


Fixed Issues—Scotland, £3,087,209; Ireland, £6,354,494. 
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Our Commerce with Russia, in Peace and War. By J.T. Danson, Esgq., 
Barrister-at- Law. 


[Read before the Statistica] Society, 19th June, 1854.] 


Part J.—PRELIMINARY. 


THE purpose of this paper is to afford materials for answering the 
question— 


What is likely to be the effect of the war we are now engaged in 
upon our commerce with Russia ? 


It will be observed, in the first place, that we have taken the 
initiative in the war; and that its immediate operation, under the 
aspect suggested by this question, is unusually simple in form. It 
consists only in a blockade of the Russian ports, we having no access 
to her land frontiers. And these ports all open upon inland seas, 
egress from which must be extremely difficult in the face of a hostile 
fleet. In other words, we have little more to consider than the 
effect of our own acts upon our own share of the maritime commerce 
of Russia. 

Obviously, then, the first thing wanted is a clear account of the 
commerce of Russia, in general; then a similar account of our share 
in it; and, finally, whatever authentic data may be available on 
which to estimate the probable influence of the steps we have taken 
to put a stop to commercial intercourse between the two countries. 

At the very outset of the inquiry, however, it becomes apparent 
that the commerce of Russia, as well as the country itself, and the 
people, are marked by features broadly distinguishing each from any 
other we are acquainted with. And, if not at first sight equally 
apparent, it may be reasonably suspected that these peculiarities 
have an important bearing upon the present subject. Hence it is 
necessary to a right understanding of what we are about, that they 
should first receive some attention. 

A great deal has been said of the enormous extent of Russia; 
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but the extent of what now concerns us is not greater than can 
easily be brought within manageable limits. The area of Russia in 
Europe, according to M. de Koeppen, may be taken, exclusive of 
Poland, to be about 2,000,000 of English square miles. A large space; 
but not without parallel. The United States of America, including 
their share of the Oregon territory, as settled by the treaty of 1846, 
is supposed, upon data at least equally sound, to contain 2,500,000 
square miles. And British North America, extending as it does 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific, and from the northern frontier of 
the United States to the Arctic Sea, is about as large as the United 
States, or about one-fourth larger than Russia in Europe. Extent 
of territory is but one of the elements of national power; and, unless 
duly combined with the rest, is apt to prove a source of weakness 
rather than of strength. 

The Russian census of 1838, increased in its results, according to 
the same authority, by about 14 per cent. per annum, gives us, for 
the population of this area, in 1854, about 62,000,000 souls.* 

It is true that Russia in Europe includes less than one-third in 
extent of what is called the Russian Empire; but the remainder 
may, for our present purpose, be put aside, seeing, (1) that its popu- 
lation cannot be set down, upon data similar to those above-men- 
tioned, at more than six or seven millions; (2) that over some three 
millions of this number, inhabiting the four provinces south of the 
Caucasus, the Russian government has never exercised an undis- 
puted authority, and has now no effective control whatever ; (3) that 
the three or four millions more, supposed to be scattered over the 
vast territory east of the Oural mountains, shut in as they are 
between lofty mountain-ranges and the Arctic Sea, are utterly 
without influence upon any European question; and (4) that the 
Russian colonies in America are, and, from their position are likely 
to remain, perfectly insignificant. | 

The quasi-kingdom of Poland might well be dealt with apart. 
Whether we consider the country or the people, we find ample 
reason for deeming it naturally no part of Russia, properly so called; 
and we know that the political tie is maintamed only on the com- 
pulsion of an authority, the future maintenance of which is open to 
some doubt. In order, however, to shorten the work before us, we 
may include the kingdom of Poland, the area of which is estimated 
at rather more than 50,000 square miles, and the population now 
exceeds 5,200,000. This will make the total area, now to be consi- 
dered, about 2,050,000 square miles (English), and the population, 
in the present year, about 67,000,000. 

If we now turn to a map of Russia, we observe that, of the 
fifty-two governments or provinces within the space in view, nine 
may be said to border on the Baltic Sea, or to be very closely con- 


* The population of the United Kingdom being about 29,000,000, and that of 
France 36,000,000, making together 65,000,000, Russia, if we add the 5,000,000 
or 6,000,000 in Poland, may be said to have more than both its opponents. But, 
again, population is only one of the elements of national power. Wealth, civili- 
zation, national character, and the extent to which the natural resources of the 
country have been developed, are others: in all of which Russia is obviously and’ 
largely inferior to either of her opponents 
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nected with it by navigable rivers, and consequently open to the 
immediate influence of a hostile fleet in that sea. They are enume- 
rated below, going from north to south; and may, for the sake of 
distinction, be termed 


The Baltic Provinces. 


1. The Grand Duchy of Finland | 6, Courland 

2. St. Petersburg 7. Vilna 

3. Esthonia 8. Grodno 

4, Livonia and 

5. Vitebsk 9. The Kingdom of Poland. 


It may be inferred, from the most authentic data yet available, 
that the total population of these nine provinces amounts to about 
12,400,000. 

Of this total, not more than 1,700,000 can be supposed to inhabit 
Finland, giving an average (if we deduct one-fourth of the area of 
the country, on account of the lakes there abounding) of about 17 
to the English square mile. 

In the seven provinces extending southwards, from St. Peters- 
burg to Grodno inclusive, there are probably now, according to the 
method of computation adopted by M. de Koeppen, a popu- 
lation of about 5,500,000. The area of this group being about 
106,000 square miles, the average density of its population would be 
about 52 per square mile. But here, it should be observed, that the 
density increases, with remarkable regularity, as we proceed from 
the northern to the southern end of the group—the proportion for 
the province of St. Petersburg (exclusive of the city) being about 
42, and that for the province of Grodno about 68, per square mile. 

The kingdom of Poland, with its population of about 5,200,000, 
upon an area of less than 51,000 square miles, has an average of 
about 103 per square mile. 

If we now turn again to the map, it will be observed that, bor- 
dering upon the Black Sea, or immediately served by rivers more 
or less navigable, and debouching in that sea, are five other pro- 
vinces, which we may call | 


The Black Sea Provinces. 


1. Bessarabia 4. Ekaterinoslay, and 
2. Kherson 5. The country of the Don 
3. Taurida Cossacks. 


These may be taken together as covering an area of about 
160,000 square miles (English). Their population, estimated upon 
the basis before referred to, may be supposed to be, in the present 
year, about 4,150,000, giving an average density of only 26 per 
square mile. But this density varies materially in the different 
provinces, and is probably in each somewhat as under :— 


Population 

per Sq. Mile. 
Bees ae aR gc We hic vdsacgieekeer i osttooneaerenseess 48 
Kherson (including the city of Odessa) ........ 29 
PE MMEEME OY eR AM Mende eh Sth Achivecssouscveestepeniasaneds 25 
PUR AGETINIO STAY 74s 8 tsb snkdoeses. sole dbeonches Convonce 36 
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It will be remenbered that no part of the territory comprised i 
the two districts, thus distinguished as “the Baltic provinces”’ and 
“the Black Sea provinces,” formed part of the Russian Empire until 
about 150 years ago; and that the greater part of it, more particu- 
larly in the south, has been brought under the dominion of the czars 
within less than half that period.* And great as is the extent of 
these border provinces, and though without them Russia would have 
no communication by sea with the rest of the world, except through 
the Arctic Ocean, their condition, and the commerce carried on 
through them with other countries, affords good reason for regarding 
them as not yet permanently amalgamated with the central pro- 
vinces. 

Turn we now to these central provinces. Here we soon perceive 
that Moscow is still the true capital of Russia.t St. Petersburg, as 
a recent French writer has well observed, is rather “ the bow-window 
at which the imperial court and goverment take the air of Kuro- 
pean civilization.”t In the central provinces around Moscow, knit 


* The Crimea.—Conquered by the Turks a.p. 1475; but left under the rule of 
native khans. In 1774, Catherine of Russia stipulated for the independence of the 
khans. In 1783, she took forcible possession of the country, and annexed it to the 
Russian Empire. In January, 1784, Turkey acquiesced by treaty. Then began 
the naval power of Russia in the Black Sea. The country is united to the main- 
land by an isthmus about five miles wide. Its estimated extent is about 15,000 
square miles. Population unknown;- but thinly scattered. Chiefly Tartars, with 
some Russians, Greeks, and Germans; but living much apart from each other. 
Their occupations chiefly pastoral. The land fertile; but the climate said to be — 
unhealthy: probably from want of drainage and cultivation. The prevalent faith 
is Mohammedan. 

Bessarabia.—Formed part of Turkey till 1809. In April of that year, Russia 
declared war against Turkey; it is supposed in pursuance of an agreement with 
Napoleon, at Erfurt, in October, 1808. The Turks, though unaided, resisted 
gallantly till the spring of 1812, when Russia, then on the eve of a war with France, 
made peace (28th May, 1812), adding Bessarabia to the empire, and thus 
advancing her frontier to the Pruth, and, from the mouth of that river, down the 
Danube to the Kilia, its most northern embouchure in the Black Sea. 

The Delta of the Danube-—Yaken by Russia under the peace of Adrianople 
(14th September, 1829), which ended the war against Turkey begun by Russia 
26th April, 1828. Russia thus acquired all the three mouths of the Danube. At 
the same time, Russia took power from Turkey to establish quarantine, not only 
at the river’s mouth, but between the southern and northern portions of the Turkish 
part of the river, or between Bulgaria and Moldo-Wallachia. This power, being 
exercised at the discretion of Russia, has been used to obstruct the commerce of 
the river, by delays, fees to officials, &c. It should be observed, however, that the 
treaty of Vienna (1815) had made the Danube a free way for all nations, and had 
prohibited any increase of tolls without the consent of all the states bordering on 
the river; at the same time burdening these states with the maintenance of the 
towing-paths, and the removal of all obstructions to the navigation. In 1840, 
Russia and Austria agreed that the former should levy a toll on vessels entering the 
middle (or Sulina) mouth, and should keep it free from obstructions. The toll has 
been taken; but the work has been neglected. 

+ Moscow is not only the true capital of Russia, but is also the chief seat of 
Russian manufactures. According to Haxthausen, from 80,000 to 90,000 of the 
population leave the city every summer to work in the country; and return, after 
harvest, to their work in the factories. 

+ “Cette capitale est la ville d’apparat de l’autocratie Russe, la fenétre de 
balcon & laquelle le gouvernement impérial, la cour, et les hauts fonctionnaires de 
l’état hument le grand air de la civilization Européenne.’’—M. Ch. Vogel, Journal 
des Economistes, No. 142. 
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together by a language, customs, and feelings of its own, and forming 
the Russia of Cromwell’s time, we still find the real empire of the 
czars. St. Petersburg, a century and a half after its foundation, 
still broadly exhibits its artificial character in its very census. Take 
that of September, 1832, the last of which we have the details, and 
mark the very large excess of males in its population of every class. 
We are told that in that year there were of 

















Males. Females. 
Cleney (ccs seiedisnsiss 1,034 740 
NOD ICS cs, cats sa csezes 24,342 18,426 | 
Merchants ............ (Pal 4,319 
yar gners, 2.i.t.2...5- 25,914 14,789 
Foreigners ©... .:....0. 9,160 5,502 
MARY ho Flak. 45,324 9,883 
SAVEITANS: «x didecdidecele 7,020 4,065 
CEVAMES ..ccssecso.-0- 68,480 34,457 
PEASANES. «.occncescsavess. 116,974 PLAS? 
Warlous ficetetseicnss Bovols 23,814 
Potala. ais . 339,246 140,477* 


* Board of Trade Tables, 1820-33.—Consuls’ Returns, p. 540. 





No explanation of this extraordinary disproportion has yet been 
offered, which does not either assume or indirectly admit the exist- 
ence of a state of society in some degree compulsory.* 


* The state of the population of St. Petersburg, as exhibited in the census of 
1832, may be more justly appreciated if we consider that, under normal conditions, 
a large proportion of the fixed population of any given locality must be under fifteen 
years of age; and that among these the numbers of each sex may be safely assumed 
to be nearly equal: seeing that they are everywhere born in nearly equal numbers, 
and that the causes which operate upon the local distribution of the sexes can 
scarcely have much influence before that age. According to M. Quetelet (Sur 
VHomme, &c., b. i. cap. 7), the proportion of the population under 15 in Belgium, 
in 1829, was 33 per cent., and in Sweden, in 1820, it was 32 per cent. Taking 
only 20 per cent. as the proportion for St. Petersburg, we have (in 1832) an adult 
population of 383,000, composed of 291,000 males and 92,000 romel es, or more 
than 3 men to 1 woman. 

Again, if, without reference to the probable existence of children in adel a city, 
we deduct only the milltary (45,324 men and 9,883 women) and the foreigners 
(9,160 men and 5,502 women), we find that the remainder of the population of 
St. Petersburgh, of ail ages, bears the proportion of about 16 females to 35 males. 
But the foreigners, taken alone, have a proportion more natural than this, or about 
21 females to 35 males. Whence it may be truly said that, in this important parti- 
cular, the Russian population of St. Petersburg, apart from the military, seem still 
to reside there rather as foreigners than as natives. Mr. McCulloch (Geographical 
Dictionary, Art. Petersburg) states the population of 1836 at 451,974, composed 
of 330,064 males and 121,410 females, a proportion even less natural than that 
shown by the census of 1832. This writer attempts to account for the dispropor- 
tion by referring it to the three classes of military, of servants, and of peasantry. 
But the details of 1832 forbid the acceptance of any such explanation, as they 
show that the disproportion is unusually large in every class of natives, from the 
highest to the lowest. 
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Around Moscow we find the ten most densely peopled provinces 
of the empire. These we may call— 


The Central Provinces. 


1 Moscow 6. Tambov 

2. Tver 7. Riazan 

83. Jaroslav 8. Toula 

4. Vladimir 9. Kalouga, and 
5. Nijni Novgorod 10. Smolensk. 


Relying upon the data of, and following the method used by, 
M. de Koeppen; for ascertaining the population of the empire in 
1846, we may estimate the total population of these provinces at 
about 14,000,000, and their united area at about 175,000 square 
miles (English), or about twice the size of Great Britain. The 
density of the population, however, appears to vary, from 121 in the 
province of Moscow, and 115 in that of Toula (adjoining Moscow — 
on the south), to 59 only in Smolensk, and 56 in Tver, the central 
provinces nearest to St. Petersburg being also those which are most 
thinly peopled.* 

The comparative density of the population in the three groups 
of provinces thus selected—showing us how the people with whom 
we trade are located—may therefore be shortly stated thus :— 


Population 
per Sq. Mile. 
(English). 
Dra B idea oxi sAciese bias secs Hoe cab haps te is MERE beeen 17 
In the Baltic Provinces, exclusive of Finland and Poland 52 
My OL coo 2 oases tains neo aes sas ie beeen Sumac Rh tee 103 
Insthe Black Sea PFGvinces .shi.c. ccastsseee-ovedeesroosansneeesossare 26 
Inthe Central provinces 5.5 5i5 ass sagosacs cocoons oepecsexssoooectenuge +2 80 
Throughout Russia in EUrope  ........ccce.ccccccorecovcssecscreresees 31 


These details, then, conduct us to the important conclusion, that 
the people of Russia, as we have now to deal with them, are grouped 
round two main centres, one of which is Moscow, and the other 
Warsaw. Putting aside all reference to despotic political arrange- 
ments, we thus discover the natural centres of production and con- 
sumption; and in the connection existing between the productive 
powers and the external wants of these localities, on the one hand, 
and the nature of the commerce carried on by sea between Russia 
and the rest of the world, on the other, we may hope to find sure 
indications of the probable operation of a maritime war upon the 
Russian people in a mercantile point of view. 


Parr JI.—Tur ComMMERCE OF RwvsstA. 


The productive powers of the Russian people are yet small: 
hence they have not much to exchange with foreigners. The popu- 
lation of the United Kingdom numbers about 29,000,000, and sends 
abroad, in exchange for foreign commodities, British produce to an 


* The significance of these figures will be more readily apprehended if it be 
remembered that the average for England and Wales, in 1841, was 275 per square 
mile; and that, at that date, Westmoreland, the least populous county in England, 
had 74, and Radnor, the least populous in Wales, had 59 to.the square mile; while 
Lancashire had 944, and Middlesex 5,590, per square mile. 
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amount which cannot now be stated at a value less than 90,000,0000. 
-steriing, or more than 60s. per head per annum. The French 
people, numbering some 36 millions, annually exchange a similar 
value of nearly 60,000,0002., or about 33s. per head. The 67,000,000 
of the Russian people export produce to the amount, at most, of 
14,000,0002. a-year; say 4s. 2d. per head. In other words, their 
foreign commerce, in relation to their numbers, is about one-eighth 
‘of that of France, and about one-fifteenth of that of the United 
Kingdom. 

Its nature is exactly such as its amount would indicate. While 
we export manufactured produce almost entirely, and the exports of 
our French neighbours are also largely of the same nature, the 
exports of Russia are, with scarcely an exception, of raw produce.* 

The total value of the exports and imports may be gathered from 
the following figures, which relate to the commerce of the two years 
1847 and 1848 :— 


Value of Exports from European Russia. 




















Total. To Great Britain. 
£ £ 
nekeey oe 21,234,462 7,363,681 
pel 5 al i le 12,023,469 6,324,343 





Value of Imports into European Russia, 





Total. From Great Britain. 
eS £ 
Te 1847 eek: 11,464,616 3,513,650 
9 1848 medica cs 11,945,456 4,178,542 





The excess of the exports to Great Britain, as compared with the 
imports from the same country, is partly accounted for by the trans- 
mission of tropical produce direct from British colonies to Russia. 

The high value of the Russian exports in 1847 was unusual, and 


* The great natural source of Russian wealth is agriculture. But to this source 
little or no attention has yet been given by the government—in other respects so 
‘active in promoting the aggrandizement of the empire. Here, again, we may refer 
to the United States of America as affording an example of a similar area, inha- 
bited by a different people. The first English settlement on the American continent 
was made, by a private company, in Virginia, a.p. 1607 (Michael Fedorowitz, the 
founder of the reigning dynasty of Russia, and grandfather of Peter the Great, 
ascended the throne a.p. 1613). The population of the United States of America, 
in 1850, was 23,263,000. The value of their exports of home produce, in the year 
ending 30th June, 1850, was 136,946,000 dollars (about twice the value of the 
average annual exports of Russia), equivalent to about 23s. 6d. per head. The 
exports of the United States are almost entirely agricultural, the manufactured 
produce not amounting to so much as one-twelfth in value of the whole. Those 
of Russia may be said to be also entirely agricultural ; and were the industry of 
both countries freed from artificial restriction, it cannot be doubted that in both it 
would be turned almost exclusively into this channel for a very long period to come, 
and that to the great benefit of all concerned.—See ‘‘ Les Etats Unis d’ Amérique, 
par S. G. Goodrich, Consul des Etats Unis d’Amérique a Paris. 1852.’ 
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arose almost entirely from the great demand for, and high price of, 
corn in that year. This is apparent in the following table, showing 
the principal items of the exports of the same two years, these being 
the two latest years for which the Russian accounts have yet been 
published in a complete form :— 


Value of Principal Exports from European Russia. 











1847. 1848. 
£ £ 
Grain and flour ..........scecseeee 11,205,625 3,418,691 
TE BUNNY Feet oben ees pects choc ocak 2 322,414 2. aD2,420 
| LE Ste Om porate Imes ie ae Ce Pee 1,439,159 1,445,567 
MISC OU ee aa rade hac orate aectines 1,398,966 1,186,116 
| ET Se Ban Ae Os pee ae 1,199,400 1,013,039 
WOON aie ac Neccai gta sine eds 667,991 343,517 
MVE GU. cedgcciscssasveceasiosensies wa 593,209 389,168 
ES PIGUICR E82 oop oa Macdbegteversuooni 281,845 341,296 





Here the accounts for 1848 may be taken to represent nearly the 
ordinary state of trade; and that of 1847 to show how it is lable to 
be altered by a large and sudden demand for corn. 

The imports into Russia consist, with few and small exceptions, 
of (1) the produce of more southern, and of tropical countries, 
required by the civilized habits of the nobles, and the higher classes 
of the town population; of (2) manufactured articles, having almost 
exclusively the same destination; and (8) of raw materials and 
machinery for the nursing of some native manufactures, under a 
system of “protection to native industry,’ very costly to the country, 
but too recently in our own use to be fairly open to severe condem- 
nation in England. 

The table on the next page, compiled from Russian accounts, shows 
the main features of the import trade in the two years 1847 and 1848. 

In the first five items of this account, the bulk of the population 
of Russia cannot be supposed to have much personal interest. The 
same may be said of No.7. In No. 6, the population is generally 
interested, as in a necessary article of food.* Nos. 8 and 9 afford 
materials to factories, chiefly in the central provinces, which, under 
high protective duties, and consequently at high prices, supply 
cotton, silken, and woollen fabrics to such part of the zgnoble popu- 
lation as can afford such luxuries—the nobles very generally dis- 
daining the use of what comes from the native looms. 


* The salt exported from the United Kingdom in 1851 amounted to 18,233,405 
bushels, and went chiefly to the following customers :— 


Bushels. 
iG AUECU SEAECR Eo. aces baekscesmocannchaneeceuaens 6,747,218 
British North America ...ciicccisesscsescidosnedtess 2,086,110 
British Bast Pardes oii dicscecaqusiidh os occindessucvtcs 2,534,616 - 
TRUBS. chsh NR OR cade tales ese was 2,010,585 
P yas B Al cst: ada hlies eee deme aaaues tein seals eoenn se 1,229;,715 


The specific gravity of salt being about 2°126, and the imperial bushel containing 
80 lbs. of water, the bushel may be taken to be equal to 40 lbs. of salt. The 
Russian military allowance of salt is said to be about 24 lbs. per man per annum. 
Assuming that the Russian population, supplied with British salt, consumed on an 
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Value of Principal Imports into European Russia. 






































1847. 1848. 
£ £ 

F. Sugar NU ascetic eemteadi cnn cg tee 1,359,634 1,374,947 
Par Catleer ii ie, oes 204,744 256,386 
Sie PODACCOM Brees his sicceses snk 400,803 353,840 
Beare OURO Daerah We scicesiiwenjcacercaa tate 925,477 1,024,681 
Epes BURR inc CPEs ac sos tonuseacones 367,218 378,835 
3,257,876 3,388,689 
Cabs et ska 340,516 361,913 

7. Textile manufactures— 
ALLE, S2a,204 464,670 
WiooHeng 06.0. 332,181 260,985 
COMONS cess ccdicssevevense 1875201 161,381 
WAC .o5) 0ccb ks ccnceees 79,039 69,111 
1,121,685 956,147 

8. Textile materials— 

COLO, FAWikee0.scensstasc 884,718 1,301,612 
Sh yale cea. 831,246 764,891 
aE, Sees oe eee 622,911 624,739 
NI Re ee 280,031 274,345 
Ger PVE -BEMES ».Sccpaccssnsveseseatss: 883,994 854,568 
3,502,900 3,820,155 





average 20 Ibs. per head per annum, the 2,010,585 bushels sent thither in 1851 
may have provided for a population of about 4,000,000. The greater part, however, 
of the salt we send to Prussia enters at the port of Dantzic; and its increase, even 
by the entire Russian supply, and its tranmission thence to the Russian consumers, 
presents, while Prussia remains neutral, no difficulties likely to produce dangerous 
discontent in the latter country. 

Further, it may be observed, that Kussia in Europe, taken altogether, is not ill 
supplied with salt. It would appear, from a statistical work recently published 
(Paris, Renouard) by M. de Tegoborski, entitled ‘‘ Htudes sur les Forces Produc- 
tives de la Russie,’’ that the native mines are sufficient for the food of double the 
present population. But the places of production are so distant from Poland and 
the Baltic provinces as to make it cheaper to import salt for those districts. The 
richest of the native mines are in the governments of Orenbourg and Astrachan, 
Irkoutsk (in Siberia), and in Russian Armenia. The chief sources of foreign supply 
are the mines of Bochnia and Wieliezka, in Gallicia, which are said to furnish nearly 
one-fifth of the whole quantity annually consumed in the empire, this quantity 
being, by Russian estimate, about 36,000,000 poods. It is said that 500,000 poods 
of salt are annually obtained from the salt-lakes of Russia alone. 

The mines and Jakes are monopolised by the government ; and the sale of their 
produce, at a rouble per pood, brings to the revenue about 10,000,000 roubles 
per annum, 

There is, therefore, but little probability, looking at the facilities of internal 
transport possessed by the Russians, that (even if the German supply as well as our 
own were withdrawn) the want of salt would lead (as some recent writers have 
suggested) to any rebellious movement among the scattered and ill-informed popu- 
lation of Western Russia. Yet it may be useful to observe that the natural salt 
supply affords a popular reason for adding Gallicia to Poland, and these, as one state, 
to the western provinces of Russia—and that, too, a reason which must always be 
made more palpable by hostilities between Russia and her neighbours. 
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Speaking in general terms, it may be said that the peasantry 
produce the exports, and the nobles and the higher class of burghers 
consume the imports. 

The next table exhibits the distribution of the trade upon the 
northern and southern coasts of the empire, so far as this may be 
inferred from the relative quantity of shipping employed in carrying 
it on. 


Tonnage of Vessels of all Nations, Entered Inwards and Cleared Outwards, 
- in Russian Ports. 






































ENTERED. 

Ports. 1844. 1845. 1846. 1847. 1848. 

2 Tons. Tons. | ee Tons. Tons. 
On the Baltic............ 515,104 498,910 598,716 838,046 645,836 
White Sea ............... 72,614 94,678 129,292 118,588 51,196 

Black Sea and Sea 

na oe tee } 511,944 533,470 570,714 969,554 615,076 
Caspiainccedesssneseosaeoee 8,122 8,346 9,756 9,880 10,972 
Dotalcissciees 1,107,784 | 1,135,404 | 1,308,472 | 1,936,068 | 1,323,080 





ae 








Entered with cargoes| 455,242 537,604 487,880 454,908 | 533,330 





CLEARED. 


MOC oi cescmase: 1,090,004 | 1,145,822 | 1,345,728 | 1,998,568 | 1,177,994 

















SD 


Cleared with cargoes| 1,064,288 | 1,121,092 | 1,308,968 | 1,915,876 | 1,065,758 


The business of exchanging the exports for the imports may be 
said to be almost exclusively in the hands of foreigners, and is 
earried on almost entirely with foreign capital.* This is, in some 
degree, apparent in the shipping returns, where we find that, not- 
withstanding the most strenuous efforts of the government, con- 
tinued during several generations, to make Russia a maritime power, — 
not more than one-sixth of the shipping entering at and leaving 
Russian ports is registered as belonging to Russian subjects. 


‘* The nobles, as a class, are too dignified, and the rest of the population at 
present too ignorant, to undertake with advantage the conduct of the foreign 
exchange. But for this ignorance, as well as for the corresponding lack of capital 
in Russian hands, the government is in part to blame, through its restrictions upon 
Russian industry and enterprise, and the consequent narrowing of the intercourse 
of its subjects with their more enlightened neighbours. 


= 
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Tonnage of Vessels (in Lasts) in Russian Ports (including those in Ballast.) 
ESD ES RT ae ae Ee ee ame ee: TiC Sp ea 












































ENTERED, 
: 1847. 1848. 
Lasts. GE pane Lasts. 
A cs rr 119,542 94,849 
LCC) anne ae 285,890 312,668 
OWa Fe cscn es 968,034 661,540 
CLEARED, 
FOQSS1AD as. sacccevoonee 124,781 100,222 
BAEIGUSEY 2.ho cas sgavesgroset 293,063 245,874 
otal 003. 999,274 gens 588,997 Be 





With this account may be contrasted one showing the proportion 
of Russian shipping appearing among the vessels entering at, and 
clearing from, our own ports :— 


Tonnage of Shipping, Entered Inwards and Cleared Outwards, in the Foreign 
Trade, at Ports of the United Kingdom, (excluding those in Ballast,) and 
distinguishing those belonging to British and to Russian Subjects. 















































ENTERED. 
1847. 1848. 1849. 1850, 
Tons. Tons. Tons, Tons. 
WEP ESIY «hss scp bacinscaccks. 4,238,956 4,020,415 4,390,375 4,070,544 
Russian ....csssaecis.0.0- 80,420 76,108 80,219 88,289 
Other countries........ 1,7 71;676 1,482,938 1,600,675 1,954,864 
fn 24 Senge 6,091,052 5,579,461 6,071,269 6,113,696 
CLEARED. 
ne 3,205,794 395535777 3,762,182 3,960,764 
ot ee ne 42,600 52,777 57,422 74,965 
Other countries........ 1,470,847 1,444,683 1,610,304 1,871,249 
Potal 23.023 4,719,241 9;051,237 5,429,908 5,906,978 





‘Whence it appears that the Russian ships seen in our ports 
form scarcely 2 per cent. of the whole; or, in other words, taking all 
vessels at an average size, about 1 in 50 only are Russian. 

The capital embarked in the conduct of the trade between the 
United Kingdom and Russia is well known to belong almost wholly 
to British subjects. England, however, in this instance, only acts 
upon a rule sufficiently common to be applicable, more or less, to 
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every nation with which she has dealings. It is with nations as with 
individuals, when two or more are concerned in the same trans- 
action, the capital required is sure, in the long run, to be supplied 
in proportions varying with the disposable wealth of the parties. 
Having, as a people, a greater command of capital than any other, 
we find it advantageous to supply what is required in our trade with 
foreigners to an extent which is practically limited only by the 
demand for it, on the one side, and the prospect of security, and an 
adequate rate of interest, on the other. Of this fact, however, it 
would obviously be difficult to afford any satisfactory statistical proof 
apart from certain assumptions touching the action of the foreign 
exchanges which might reasonably be deemed foreign to the present 
purpose. Nor does this purpose seem to involve a necessity for 
tormal proof of the fact, though its statement is of some interest 
with regard to the general question. 

It remains to be observed, that though there is said to be only 
one good paved road in the empire—that from St. Petersburg to 
Moscow—the means of transport for goods between the interior and 
the coast are naturally good. The country forming, with hardly an 
exception, one vast plain, which is covered with snow for some 
months every year, sledge travelling is easy, and almost equally easy 
in any direction.* And further, the country is intersected with 
numerous rivers, which have already, and at no great expense, been 
so connected by canals as to form a network of waterways along 
which goods may be conveyed, at small cost, and with little or no 
interruption, from any of the provinces of the empire to the White 
Sea, the Baltic, the Black Sea, or the Caspian.f 

Of the Russian tariff, I need scarcely say more than that it is so 
framed as to keep out almost all our manufactures, except at such 
prices, duty paid, as prevents their use by any class below that of 
the nobles, who, as they travel much, and are accustomed to all the 
arts and conveniences of civilized life in use among the corres- 
ponding classes in England and France, habitually draw from these 
countries the means of supplying them. To the Russian people, as a 
body, the manufactures of other countries are yet almost unknown. 


* L’hiver, long et rigoureux, qui pése sur la plus grande partie de la Russie, 
quoique défavorable 4 Vindustrie sous d’autres rapports, lui procure cependant 
Vavantage d’avoir pendant quatre ou cing mois de l’année d’excellentes routes, 
préférables aux meilleures chaussées que |’art pourroit construire. Les commo- 
dités que le transport des marchandises retire du trainage, passent de beaucoup 
Vidée qu’on s’en fait en d’autres pays.’’—Storch, ‘‘ Cours d’Economie Politique,”’ 
liv. i. chap. 9. (St. Petersburg, 1815). 

+ The Volga, debouching in the Caspian, draws its waters from an area, the 
north-western confines of which come within 100 miles of St. Petersburg; and, with its 
tributaries, forms a system of water-carriage which serves nearly the whole of 
Central Russia, and finds its natural centre at Nijni-Novgorod, the locality of the 
great fair, The Dnieper, the Vistula, and the Niemen are also connected, so that 
the mouth of each may be reached through either of the others. 

+ The protective tariff of Russia seems to have been adopted under the influence 
of common European example, and to have grown more protective as the country 
multiplied its ties to the states-system of Hurope. The tariff of 1767 was not so 
unfavourable to our commerce with Russia as to prevent its steady growth, at a 
rate quite in accordance with the increasing wealth and civilization of the two 
countries. But that substituted for it on Ist January, 1783, raised the duties on 
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In short, the direct influence of the government upon the foreign 
trade of Russia has been used chiefly to keep down the consump- 
tion of foreign articles, the greater part of which cannot be produced 
at all in Russia; and the remainder are such as can only be there 
produced by diverting Russian capital and labour into channels it 
would never flow into under free trade; and the indirect influence 
implied in the example of the court has done little to counteract 
this. Rude domestic manufactures, for the supply of the bulk of the 
population, and their sale at periodical fairs, under a method of com- 
merce which has now fallen into disuse throughout the greater part 
of the rest of Hurope—in other words, a cumbrous and costly mode 
of supplying the inevitable wants of the people—is thus defended 
against the innovations and improvements which modern civilization 
is elsewhere gradually, and in most places rapidly, introducing. And 
as fairs supply the place of fixed entrepdts, with frequent and rapid 
transit between them, so travelling journeymen supply through the 
greater part of the country the want of local mechanical skill. 


Part Il].—CoMMERCE BETWEEN RUSSIA AND THE UNITED 
KINGDOM. 


What sort of customers for our produce we have hitherto had in 
the Russian people may be gathered from the following account of 
their purchases during the last seven years :— 


Declared Value of British and Irish Produce Exported from the United 
Kingdom to Russia, distinguishing the northern ports from those on the 
Black Sea, and to all the World, as compared with the total to Russia, in 
the seven years 1846-52. 















































Ne To Northern * eisai Total. Total to 
: Ports of Russia. ie Black Sea. to Russia. all the World. 
£ £ £ £ 
\ oS Ue ee 1,586,235 138,913 1,725,148 57,786,876 
oy SR Re 1,700,733 143,810 1,844,543 58,842,377 
ES23 5 Cciccccy 1,092,006 233,220 1,925,226 52,849,445 
1 fo Ee core 1,379,179 186,996 1,566,175 63,596,025 
BBO" oo. cssatecece 1,297,660 157,111 1,454,771 71,367,885 
PEO Die itocatics 1,157,543 132,161 1,289,704 74,448,722 
BOS rencssscttevea 994,330 105,587 1,099,917 78,076,854* 
Averages for the | 

ee pe 1,401,098 | 156,828 1,557,926 | 65,281,169 





* The British exports for 1853 exceeded 95,000,000/. 





most articles of British manufacture in proportions varying from 50 to 300 per 
cent. The new duties were also so levied as to bear, with especial force, upon the 
carrying trade previously carried on by British subjects between southern EKurope 
and the Baltic ports of Russia—doubtless partly to promote Russian trade through 
the newly acquired territories on the Black Sea. The tariff of January, 1851, 
replacing that of 1841, removes a prohibition on the import of cotton-cloths, and 
imposes duties varying from 48 copecks to 2 silver roubles 50 copecks per pound 
weight; but increases considerably the duties on woollen cloths, previously admitted. 
The measure looks much more like an attempt to strengthen the barrier against our 
produce, by reducing the premium on smuggling, than an advance towards sounder 
principles. 
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It will be observed that, while the declared value of our exports 
of British produce to all the world has increased from 57,000,000/. 
sterling at the beginning of this period to 78,000,000/. at the end 
of it, the value of what has been sent to Russia has fallen off with 
similar regularity and in a much larger proportion. But assuming 
that this diminution may possibly have arisen from causes of a tem- 
porary character, and taking, as a broader and safer ground of com- 

arison, the average of each column for the whole seven years, we 
find that the Russian demand for British produce is only about 23 
per cent. of the whole; or, in other words, that, of every 100/. worth 
of goods we turned out for exportation during the seven years in 
view, Russia bought only to the value of about 21. 6s. 

This account, however, concerns only the produce of the United 
Kingdom. We have also exported to Russia large quantities of 
foreign and colonial produce. 

In the Russian account of imports for 1848, we find Great Britain 
set down for a total value of 26,390,795 silver roubles, which, 
(according to the official accounts) is equal to about 4,178,542. 
The following chief items will afford some idea of how this total was 
composed. 


. Value of the principal Imporis into European Russia from Great Britain 








in 1848. 

Silver Roubles. 
COE GIS FAW = cas unterictont ecadputroiavaqvweiertonnencenten as 6,498,472 
PUGS: Up ee Ari One hase Amin Armes 4,662,862 
WV GON Ua eee Si scencunencs: ne AGN eTa TE oma esreae 1,393,939 
DOSES ioik sete ceccsee tie ble aetbinceectobeoteh Shes 2,253,676 
IVARCUUACEY. spares eves aesootie tee scretsoousetse (ar dante 1,343,619 
02. lr tay gare AEE ary rape anne 1,067,823 
17,220,391 
BROW SU QUT casos sscck sucobosonea yoednousagnmeevaennccegaoase 509,794 
ro SN SRR 4 terete” Voie Senicoe SOR OageNG 1,342,324 
Drage): c0k8 6. ucbeurd nmeadincne-cneee 730,817 
Woven fabries ...l..05.ahdch Ra beseesccaseveioren 1,477,823 
PAGS iieis Snes hecavdidas cA MI Red eaolo oes RES 419,025 
~ 21,699,174 

Wotal. ss tteec 26,390,795* 


Thus, about two-thirds (in value) of what has been taken into 
Russian ports from this country has, according to Russian accounts, 
consisted of the materials for making at home what we could 
undoubtedly have made for her, better and more cheaply, in this 
country: a result of high duties on our manufactures which may be 
perfectly agreeable to the tendencies of the Russian government, 
Wie which cannot conduce to the welfare or to the real power of the 
Russian people, and as certainly tends to restrict their intercourse 
with the rest of the world, and thus to retard their advancement in 
civilization. 

The real extent of the trade between this country and Russia, 
however, is greater than can be exhibited in any accounts yet extant 
in either country. On the one hand, much of what Russia obtains — 


* The average rate of exchange being about 3s. 2d. per silver rouble. 
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from other countries is paid for in Russian produce sent to this 
country, and balanced by British produce sent either directly to the 
country which thus becomes our creditor, or elsewhere to meet bills 
drawn by us in favour of the creditor country. On the other hand, 
much of the tropical and other produce imported from other countries 
into Russia is so imported under British orders and in British vessels. 
Jt has been seen (ante p. 203) that, from two-fifths to one-half of the 
vessels entering Russian ports before the war broke out were British 
—and, notwithstanding the restrictions placed by the government of 
St. Petersburg upon the action of foreigners as merchants in Russian 
ports, it is well known that the foreign trade of the country is 
almost entirely in the hands of foreigners, among whom our fellow 
subjects are, and have long been, by much the most numerous. 

The two following tables exhibit a tolerably complete view of 
the direct trade between Great Britain and Russia: the first showing, 
from our trade accounts, the share taken by Russia of each of the 
principal items of our export trade, alike of home and of foreign and 
colonial produce; and the next the amount contributed by Russia 
to each of the items of our import trade in which that country has 
any considerable share. 


The principal Articles of British Produce exported in 1850, with the share 
of each taken by Russia. 
. 











Exported to Russia. ie pete a 
MSeeties SAP ee Saal asa To arena 7) eee from 
Northern Ports. | Southern Ports. Great Britain. 
Ed = . 2S 
Cotton twist and yartl..........6e.00. 244,755 870 6,383,704 
Coals, cinders, and culm................ 73,670 8,196 1,284,224 
Teac. AG St ¢ 005 sit. ccaetee.tasseacts. 63,826 1,926 387,394 
Woollen manufactures ............60.. 61,838 4,418 13,047,419 
Cotton Ey eae PEON Rae 59,183 2,013 21,873,697 
Hardwares and cutlery 0.00.05... ' 58,748 2,024 2,641,432 
DV, AUNWEOUSNIE! coo ccnnsecsesccveseneders 35,957 1,790 124,798 
Tron and steel, wrought and un- 

WHOURHG 2.008. We. tid ieee } 36,952 _ 4,009 5,350,056 
SIG. SGe..HR AA. AVA aes 27,001 1,408 224,501 
BEST is PARA BAIR Nes 12,763 3,790 558,794 
Silk manufactures ..........cc eee 8,457 122 1,255,641 
Eien Yarn r..csc evs evie dense 7,279 ae 881,312 
POLO WCW EEC! oc68s sce ckncsiiav.ssighotendess 4,716 1,969 999,448 
Linen manufactures ................080 4,399 1,015 3,947,682 
Apparel, slops, &........c.ccceceeeees 4,234 600 2,379,800 
Brass and copper manufactures ....| 1,392 1,340 1,978,196 
PEL oe aa eae ret attaniea cesaataki tion 1,589 2,064 289,420 
Plate jewellery, Sc. cisstesesecedheees 5,348 566 296,078 


PRARVOMELY SSIES c.. HSM i, odes? 3,654 156 408,380 





We may infer, from this account, that the principal consumers 
of British produce are found in the barracks, bureaus, and palaces 
of St. Petersburg—with two notable exceptions: one being the salt, 
a condiment necessary to all classes, and scarce in western Russia; 
and the other, some materials for the protected manufactures carried 
on in the central districts. 
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The following table shows the comparative importance of the 
principal articles of Russian produce in the English market :— 


Articles Imported from Russia into the United Kingdom, in 1850, in quantities 
so large as to constitute one-tenth of the total importation of each.* 





From Russia. 
; _ Total Quantit 
From From Ports within | imported ie the 
Northeru Ports. the Black Sea. United Kingdom. 




















Bristles i jssdsscscseusseasdues Ibs. 1,954,590 2,132 2,305,685 
WCAG piso cdoscconacetonnades qrs. 68,809 569,479 3,738,995 
ata eice, ica ane otis 3 277,601 oon: 1,154,473 
Le eile ce an ei Seo cwts. 1,240,766 mee 1,822,918 
Hemp dasidnuatabin _ 600,519 473 1,048,635 
Prone Aoi ersten tons 4,645 15 34,066 
Linen goods ..............5. ES 6,281 Ld 6,759 
Linseed and flax seed qrs. 320,796 133,447 608,984 
DE ALEOW Ee otc sackacoospeacs cwts. 841,673 12,471 1,240,645 
cD een a Be Ol Et lasts 9,082 es 12,097 





In this table is very distinctly marked the difference between 
the exports of the Baltic and those of the Black Sea. From the 
southern ports we receive little besides wheat, and some linseed, 
with small quantities of tallow and wool. From the northern ports 
we receive the larger quantity of linseed, some wheat, and a supply 
of oats nearly equal to one-third of our average annual importations 
—and flax, hemp, tallow, tar, and bristles in quantities so large as 
to form the chief part of our foreign supply of each. 

To the six important articles, grain, hemp, flax, tallow, bristles, 
and linseed, of which the Russian supply has hitherto formed more 
than half of all we have usually imported, it is necessary to give 
more particular attention. JI have, therefore, as to each of these 
articles, compiled a table extending the information given above, as 
to the year 1850 only, over the fourteen years 1840 to 1853 inclusive. 


* Another article of some importance—though rather for its quality than its 
quantity—is timber. As imported from Russia it is classed in the official accounts 
as in the following table. The supplies from four other quarters, and the total 
quantity of each imported in 1850, is added, by way of showing the relative import- 
ance, in point of quantity, of what we have hitherto received from Russia. But as 
the timber of Russia has some peculiar merits of quality, this test of its importance 
in the British market is not perfect. 

Spe STS SS TS EI 


From From From From |F? oN, British} Total 


Russia. | Sweden. | Norway. | Prussia. orth | imported. 
America. 


Timber imported 
in 1850. 





Mele poate 177,196 | 84,745 | 56,457 | 39,757) 434,818 |794,178 


a pie pane 27,183 | 29,908 | 34,197 | 136,230| 618,039 | 868,179 
Lath-wood.... fathoms} 5,046 404 7 9976 4,447 | 12,195 
Staves ........ loads 280 45 126 | 23,892 ac 82,587 























nel 
All the Russian timber may be said to come from the northern ports. 
Were the Russian fleet in command of the Baltic, of course our entire supply of 
timber from the north of Europe would be stopped. 
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TABLE I, 


Grain, Meal, and Flour, Imported into the United K: ingdom, from Russia and 
__ from all Countries, in the Fourteen Years from 1840 to 1853, inclusive. 
a ee 
From Russia. 






































Years. Total from 

a e . a 
ea sca iashiee gute 

Qrs. Qrs. Qrs. Qrs. 

VS40 85000: 193,869 250,095 443,964 3,920,014 
Bea) as 48,129 82,145 130,274 3,627,562 
VS43 en 98,216 260,480 358,696 3,697,279 
1843 ..3..... 51,801 30,377 82,178 1,433,891 
1844 ©... 97,143 104,292 201,435 3,030,681 
ES45 <, o5%.. 159,592 30,670 190,262 2,429,916 
1846 3... 301,624 172,186 473,810 4,752,174 
USAT ssc. 1,620,026 531,742 2,151,768 11,912,864 
1848. ...... 371,829 342,823 714,652 7,928,472 
E6498 2 340,633 512,400 913,368 10,669,661 
ES30 Ac: 363,779 589,250 953,029 9,019,590 
FSS las Deoyaog 762,160 1,334,417 9,618,026 
BOOS hes. 343,949 957,877. 1,301,826 7,746,669 
U8OS" hic... 634,404 1,070,483 1,704,887 10,173,135 
4,246,877 4,827,070 9,073,947 66,668,417 


eee eee 


Whence it appears that, upon an average of the last seven years, 

-about 14 per cent. of our total imports of grain, meal, and flour has 

come from Russia, of which about 8 per cent. came from the ports in 
the Black Sea, and the remaining 6 per cent. from the northern ports. 


TABLE II. 


. Hemp (undressed) Imported into the United Kingdom, from Russia and from 
all Countries, in the Fourteen Years from 1840 to 1858, inclusive.* 
TS See = eee Ge area eames 




















Years. From Russia. From all Countries. 

Cwts. Cwts. 
TS A0) oc aoa 598,840 684,068 
‘oy | RS semaine 542,764 652,165 
(Roc 3 Ieee os 415,565 585,905 
TSA Ss ibiarsceves 463,061 735,743 
SAS Ni dccdscacies 656,015 913,233 
LY 2 es 603,286 931,850 
toe ee a 620,656 882,894 
| foi 7 Sen eS ee 542,857 811,565 
BOAS. Eich vsconvcce: 536,400 845,771 
BSED | sds issiecdec 636,938 1,061,893 
BOG 8c cece: 600,519 1,048,635 
1 ori | eae 664,580 1,293,412 
OAT ih saccec ds 543,960 1,068,155 
ES ehasdsoedhe 846,370 


1,237,872 





* Hemp comes to us almost exclusively from the northern ports. 
er ce ESSE NAA REET AL nN Se ET LO) 
So that, in the first seven years, we obtained from Russia about 
72 per cent. of our whole supply, and, in the last seven years, only 
about 62 per cent.—showing that, while we have increased our 
imports in the proportion of 11 to 6, we have reduced the propor- 
VOL. XVII. PART III. P 
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tions of the total supply for which we are dependent on Russia in 


the proportion of 7 to 6. 7 
Tasxe III. 


Flax (dressed and undressed) Imported into the United Kingdom, from Russia 
and from all Countries, in the Fourteen Years from 1840 to 1853, inclusive.* 


























Years. From Russia. From all Countries. 
Cwts. Cwts. 
TSAO Be ste 870,401 1,253,240 © 
1841. ...... sseee 969,457 1,346,843 
| Ber: 7 Ra nan an 844,725 1,145,759 
oy: % Saunton ee 1,089,386 1,437,150 
[Boi 7) DS ean 1,112,023 1,583,494 
ES Freee © esnes 859,627 TAS. 020 
TSE re ce 740,396 ie re Ube 
i Boy: 4 eageee Oeeape 681,167 1,052,089 © 
URS ho Sal ano a 1,085,732 1,463,661 | 
A Roy SCR Pea hare 1,352,275 1,806,673 
VS SO sees i. s0ce 1,240,766 1,822,918 
Does 0 Sieve ea 818,676 1,194,184 
VS92 See 949,907 1,408,714 
SSS. iy eccaeeadees 1,287,988 1,883,374 


* So little flax is received from the ports in the Black Sea, that the entire 
Russian supply may be treated as coming from the northern ports. 





Thus, the average annual importation of flax from Russia, which, in 
the three years 1841-2-3, was 967,000 cwts., had increased, in 1851-2-3, 
to an average of 1,018,000 cwts., or by less than 5 per cent. And the 
quantity imported from other countries increased, in the same period, 
from an average of 342,000 to one of 477,000 cwts., or by nearly 
40 per cent. An indication of the fertility of other sources of foreign 
flax, which the present high prices cannot but tend further to develop. 


Taste IV. 


Tallow Imported into the United Kingdom, from Russia and from all Countries, 
in the Fourteen Years from 1840 to 1853, inclusive. 




















Years. From Russia. From all Countries. ° 
Cwts. Cwts. 
RSA re ins cseenchh 1,115,041 1,200,489 
CP eee + 1,018,446 1,242,553 
BEAD ti... ss8e0. ve 842,137 1,011,370 
$845: cc:......5055 979,728 1,171,618 
B44 .....ese0eis 865,381 1,079,486 
1849 o0......00.. wi 925,527 1,194,284 
4846) nis....0005, 840,181] 1,111,818 
BBAG bijsy--0-008: 744,069 1,099,275 
Se ts Chaat ee 988,503 1,498,359 
DBAD)isersoeeses 866,327 1,465,629 
1850) .i:.,....655 841,673 1,240,645 
PBDEs aosgeee- tt 810,449 1,221,066 
1852. wsiss.avass 609,233 1,049,703 
1853. seasons 847,267 1,178,370 


+ A very small proportion—not more than from 1,000 to 2,000 tons—of th 
tallow from Russia comes from the southern ports. 





The whole quantity of tallow imported from Russia, in the three 
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years 1841-2-3, was 2,840,000 cwts.; and from other countries, in 
same three years, 585,000 cwts. In 1851-2-3, from Russia, 2,266,000 
ewts.; and trom other countries, 1,182,000 cwts. So that, while the 
Russian supply, in the ten years, fell off by nearly 20 per cent., the 
supply from other sources increased by more that 100 per cent. 


TABLE V. 


Bristles Imported into the United Kingdom, from Russia and from all 
Countries, in the Fourteen Years from 1840 to 1858, inclusive. 





























Years. From Russia. From all Countries. 

Lbs. Lbs. 
PP ccack: 1,476,761 1,889,504 
| Co Oe Leas perenne 1,419,514 1,735,502 
ES (ita te hie 1,385,579 1,532,739 
ESAS wredeiindn 1,724,370 2,620,435 
lito x, She ane 1,777,916 2,132,300 
BOLO cRad..! 1,908,456 2,412,267 
13S Oe ee eae 1,904,711 2,342,782 
1847 1,278,570 1,547,981 
ESAS peas 1,804,924 2,064,739 
PEO se eal 2,141,505 2,504,676 
PSO 5 txe ine cen: 1,956,722 2,305,685 
PSSM geet 6, 1,684,773 2,238,710 
12. ysl Se aR 1,459,303 2,004,676 
ois Fe ar ap ie 2,477,789 


Here, too, the supply from other sources has doubled, while that 
from Russia has scarcely increased. 
Taste VI. 


Linseed and Flax seed Imported into the United Kingdom, from Russia and 
From all Countries, in the Fourteen Years from 1840 to 1858, inclusive.* 























Years. From Russia. From all Countries. 
Bushels, Bushels. 
Le Leal 2,967,316 3,558,070 
Ly! 5 SRST 2,225,943 2,907,685 
Quarters. Quarters. 
Doe sai! 276,020 367,700 
Lo sh aa roe 342,614 470,539 
Noi apt laka 448,393 616,947 
1G sale pate 523,309 656,793 
TORO ee eects sa 404,312 506,141 
LGC kek aeaaes 353,900 439,512 
ORO e fees acct 655,776 799,650 
Oe toad 482,813 626,495 
| ee 454,243 608,984 
NS ecnnka: 417,950 630,471 
BIR oo iitb sis es axe? 518,667 799,402 
TOON ce. 765,015 1,035,335 





* Linseed and flax seed is shipped from the northern ports, and from those in 
the Black Sea, in proportions varying much in different years; but, on an average, 
in about equal quantities from each. 





On examining these tables together, it will be observed that, as 
to five of the six articles (grain, hemp, flax, tallow, and bristles), 
P2 
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the supply from other sources has, during the period in view, been 
increasing faster than the supply from Russia, and, consequently, 
that there has been a progressive diminution of the extent to which 
we have been dependent upon that country for a supply. It is also 
obvious that the increase, such as it is, which has taken place in the 
imports of all these articles from Russia (excepting tallow) has tended 
to make the producers of that country somewhat more dependent 
upon the consumption of this country for a remunerative demand. 

As to the sixth item, it must be confessed that we are less fortu- 
nately placed. The Emperor of Russia is to bristles very much what 
the King of Naples is to brimstone—a sort of natural monopolist. 
It is fortunate the monopolies cannot be exchanged; and that, 
though we may suffer for a season in our brushes and saddlery, we 
have not the mortification of seeing a principal ingredient in gun- 
powder locked up in the hands of such an enemy. 





Parr LV.—PRoBaBLE EFrrect oF THE WAR. 


Let us now consider how the present war is likely to affect a 
foreign commerce such as that we have described. 

Putting aside the trifling amount of commerce carried on through 

the ports of the White Sea and the Caspian, we have seen that, 
speaking in round numbers, about one-half in bulk of the exports of 
Russia pass through her Baltic ports, and the other half through 
the ports on the Black Sea. In value, however, the amount of the 
Baltic trade far exceeds all the rest. 
To take the Baltie ports first. Of these we need only mention 
St. Petersburg, Riga, Revel, Windau, and Liebau. And the two 
first mentioned are so much more important than the rest, that, for 
‘our present purpose, they, too, may be passed over. The share of 
the trade taken by St. Petersburg and Riga may be safely inferred 
from the following account of the entries of shipping in the three 
last years for which the returns have yet been published. 


Tonnage of Shipping Entered at the Ports of St. Petersburg and Riga in each 
of the Three Years 1847, 1848, and 1849. 



































1847, 1848. 1849. 
Tons. ee Tons. Nort Tons. a 
St. Petersburg. -..c:ciecccesn.c!0e 449,338 313,617. }323,252 
Oe ee eo NA 285,352 163,105 228,983 
734,690 476,722 553,235 


a 

It has been shown (ante p. 202) that the tonnage entered at all 
the Russian ports on the Baltic in 1847 was 838,046, and in 1848 
was 645,836. It appears, then, that in both years St. Petersburg 
had more than half the trade in point of bulk, and that Riga had 
about two-thirds of what remained. 

Tt will be here borne in mind that the chief localities of Russian 
production are not, as in most other countries, upon or near the 
coast whence the produce is shipped. The goods exported from 
St. Petersburg and Riga, coming as they do chiefly from the central 
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provinces before referred to, have to pass a long distance through 
the interior ; but a distance which, from the facility of land-carriage 
during the winter months, may be almost as easily travelled in one 
direction as in another. What, then, is the average distance thus 
intervening between the place of production and the port of ship- 
ment? I conceive this may be estimated, in a manner sufficiently 
accurate for the present purpose, by taking the distance from about 
the centre of these provinces to the ports in question. 
. Examination of the map, and of the figures before given, lead us 
to the city of Moscow itself as probably the most correct common 
centre that could be chosen for such a purpose. The distance from 
Moscow to St. Petersburg, in a straight line, is scarcely 400 miles. 
Practically, the distance passed over between the two cities may be 
set down at 480. The like distance between Moscow and Riga 
appears to be about 630 miles; but against the distance of 150 miles 
further, by land, to Riga is to be set a saving of sea carriage of some 
two hundred miles, in consequence of Riga being so much nearer 
than St. Petersburg to the entrance of the Baltic, which is to be 
passed by nearly all vessels exporting the produce of Russia. 
Imperial regulations, however, have brought as much of the trade 
through St. Petersburg as imperial authority can compel thither. 
Riga has only the commerce of its own neighbourhood, with so much 
of that belonging to the more southerly and western provinces of 
the empire as the government can divert thither from its more easy 
and natural outlets through the dominions of a neighbouring power. 
So much for the export trade of the central districts around 
Moscow. But there is, as we have seen, another great centre of 
production around Warsaw. And this is very differently situated. 
It will be observed that Poland and the neighbouring provinces of 
Vilna and Grodno are separated from the Baltic coast only by a 
slip of Prussian territory, some seventy or eight miles wide. Upon 
the sea-bord of this territory, and upon a line the extremities of 
which are not more than 200 miles apart, are four Prussian ports, 
Dantzic, Elbing, Konigsburg, and Memel. A fine navigable river (the 
Vistula) and its tributaries penetrate the entire kingdom of Poland, 
and even float thitherward much of produce of Russian Grodno, 
and Austrian Gallicia. And though, during the last thirty years, 
the Russian government has done all in its power, and not without 
considerable success, to draw the produce of this district northwards, 
to ports within its own territory (as Windau and Liebau), the 
natural course of things is still so far maintained as to render 
these provinces of Russia mainly tributary, by their commerce, to 
the ports of East Prussia. : 
It need scarcely be added that, so long as Prussia remains 
neutral, her ports will remain open, and the passage of Russian 
produce, across her frontiers, will be unobstructed. Hence it is to 
be expected that whatever the Russians may wish to exchange for 
foreign goods, and can afford to sell at a profit on the frontiers of 
Prussia, they may continue to produce for exportation, though 
every port they have on the Baltic be closely blockaded. 
Nor does it seem likely that the central provinces will, in the 
event of a continuance of the war, find the Prussian ports much less 
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serviceable to them than they are obviously fitted to be to Poland 
and the neighbouring provinces in the west. | | 

We have already set down the average distance of these central 
provinces from St. Petersburg at 480 miles, and from Riga at 630 
miles. On like data the distance from Moscow to Konigsburg 
cannot be estimated at more than about 800 miles. And against 
the additional land carriage of 320 miles (as compared with St. Peters- 
burg) there is a distance of some 500 miles saved by sea—Konigs- 
burg being at least so much nearer to the Sound than St. Petersburg. 

It will also be observed, on consulting a recent map of these 
countries, that Cracow, at the southern extremity of Poland, and 
Posen, but a short distance from the western frontier of that country, 
are already within the limits of the continental railway system. 
Goods reaching either of those cities from Russia are in immediate 
communication with Stettin, Hamburgh, and all the Dutch and: 
Belgian ports; and depdts of foreign produce, formed at either city, 
and destined for Russian consumption, might be rapidly supplied by 
steam transit from any of the ports of England, France, Belgium, 
Holland, or Prussia, and the goods easily placed en route for Warsaw, 
St. Petersburg, or Moscow. 

When the projected lines from Dantzic to Posen, and from Posen 
direct to Cracow, shall be completed, the exportable produce of 
Poland and Gallicia must tend to seek a railway route to Dantzic or 
Hamburg, or even to Ostend: a tendency operating directly in pro- 
portion to the value and the portability of the produce.* But 
whether this tendency of the German railway system to draw west- 
ward the trade, now, by the imperial system of Russia, drawn north- 
wards to Riga or St. Petersburg, or southwards to Odessa, will be 
permitted to operate with any degree of freedom, must depend much 
upon the duration and the issue of the present struggle. That while 
hostilities continue, and the Prussian frontier remains passable, the 
more free and natural course of trade will be permitted by the Czar for 
his own sake, though to the detriment of the imperial system, is obvious: 
a benefit to the cause he fights against, which may, for the present, 
reconcile us to the equivocal attitude of one of the four powers. 

So long, then, as Prussia remains neutral, the eastern half of 
that country, as it obviously possesses the coast-line naturally 
appendent to the kingdom of Poland, and to the Russian provinces 
immediately adjoining that kingdom on the east, may be expected: 
to afford a passage for the trade of these provinces, with all the ease, 
and all the willingness, with which mercantile men, who have long 
seen trade diverted from its natural channel through their own 
hands, see it come back in consequence of the temporary weakness: 
of the disturber. 

From the ports of the Black Sea, the only regular supplies we 


* From Cracow to Dantzic, and thence to the Thames, would be about 400 
miles of rail, and 1,200 of sea. From Cracow to the Thames, by Hamburg, about 
500 miles of each. And between the same points, by Ostend, adds some 250 miles 
more of rail, but shortens the entire distance by at least 100 miles. At present, 
the corn of Gallicia, if shipped at Odessa, has 300 or 400 miles of inland carriage, 
and a troublesome sea voyage of some 4,000 miles. Polish corn, shipped at — 
Dantzic, reaches that port by 200 or 300 miles of interior carriage, chiefly down 
the Vistula; and thus encounters an intricate navigation of at least 1,200 miles. 
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receive are of corn and seeds, with a small quantity of wool and 
tallow, and a few articles of no importance—as the following list of 
our imports thence, in 1849 and 1850, will sufficiently show :— 


Articles Imported into the United Kingdom from Russian Ports within the 
Black Sea in the Years 1849 and 1850. 





Me HOAG ~ AUR NEA, qrs. 546,501 569,479 
Other corm. ...06.c.005 PY 26,234 19,897 
Currants and figs........ cwts. 27 | 6 
i ha Fr hc Se er ee 7 a o 60 Ssh 

| Soe ees HF ze 473 
1 LCL SS Sy Je a al re wel i 36 Pas 
began aha tons 12 15 
Madder root................ cwts. 100 ; 
OTS eee ee a eo lbs. 871 ee 
Linseed and flax seed qrs. 45,979 133,447 
Rape seed... eer oe 1,924 10,185 
"Lat igh eee ieee mma cwts. 108,287 12,471 
JA Abb ei et i oh Se Rea Ra lbs. 38 it 
Tebsaeeo | ee a 30 39 
WG sss) reieede sale galls. 76 19 
RR cclth steal a nscests loads 4] 39 
CT) DO OR lbs. 4,786,120 2,632,639 





Corn, wool, and tallow, then, are the only articles with regard 
to which an entire stoppage of our trade with the Russian ports of 
the Black Sea would affect this country. And how insignificant such 
a stoppage would be to us may be inferred from the following com- 
parison of the quantity of each of these three articles imported thence 
in the two years 1849 and 1850, with the quantity of each imported 
into this country from all parts of the world in the same year :— 





Imported from Total Quantity 


























Russian Ports Imported into the 
in the Black Sea. United Kingdom. 
1849. 1849. 
Cini 6 Me. qrs. DJ 2s doo 10,669,661 
We] i ysnsp ses lbs. 4,786,120 76,768,647 
Tallow ........ CWts. 108,287 1,465,629 
1850. 1850. 
(200) ig ai Re qrs. 589,250 9,019,590 
WO sas tin sed lbs. 2,632,639 74,326,778 
Tallow ........ cwts. 12,471 1,240,645 





Assuming the trade, on an average of years, to be fairly repre- 
sented by these figures, the corn would form only about 6 per cent., 
the wool about 8 per cent., and the tallow from 1 to 7 per cent. of all 
we have been accustomed to import. 
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But, reverting to what has been said of the facilities for interior 
carriage in Russia, and of the great distances over which nearly all 
the exportable produce of the country must be carried before it 
reaches the place of shipment, we may safely infer that the greater 
part of the produce now shipped in the Black Sea would, were that 
outlet closed to it for more than one season, find its way to the 
shores of the Baltic. It is also to be borne in mind that the Russian 
export trade of the Black Sea is chiefly concentrated at Odessa ; 
that that port is supplied from the country west of the Dnieper, and 
drained by that river and the Bug and the Dniester; and that this, 
the most fruitful part of the Russian dominions on the Black Sea, 
is ab once most open to the means of transport to the Baltic already 
in use for Gallicia and Poland, and is also the territory obviously 
most likely to be occupied by the allies of Turkey, in the event of 
a protracted contest, and an advance by the allies upon the most 
recently acquired and most southern dominions of Russia. 

Were this paper not already quite long enough to be brought 
before the Society at one meeting, I might be permitted to strengthen 
the views here suggested by reference to a former occasion of a 
somewhat similar nature. The ports of Russia were formally closed 
to our commerce, under treaty with France, from October, 1807, to 
July, 1812. The German powers may be supposed to have been 
at least as willing as Russia to enforce this prohibition, their ports 
being similarly closed at the same time. But the official accounts of 
the period go far to show that the interruption of the trade between 
this country and Russia was, after the first year or two, not very 
great.* It is true that the circumstances of the two periods are, in 
some important respects, widely different; but the difference, I con- 
ceive, is almost entirely such as to favour the conclusion to which 
the facts I have brought forward seem most directly to point. 


* On the 7th of July, 1807, the treaty of Tilsit was signed. By this act, Russia 
detached herself from England and joined France, undertaking to mediate between 
England and France, and, if the mediation were refused, to close her ports to British 
commerce. On 31st October following (the season being over), the ports of Russia 
were closed accordingly. On 10th February, 1808, Russia declared war against 
Sweden, for not co-operating in excluding British vessels from the Baltic. But Russia 
soon ceased to act heartily on the French system. The nobles preferred selling the 
raw produce of their estates to seeing it rot in aid of Napoleon’s crusade against 
British commerce. They also lacked tropical produce, and the means of paying for 
it. So the trade continued, though partially in neutral bottoms and at increased 
cost. On the 18th of July, 1812, Russia made peace with Great Britain. The 
following summary will show how far the average annual amount of the trade 
between the two countries varied under these circumstances :— . 

Exports.—Official value, from Great Britain to Russia, during the five years 
1803-7, average annual amount, 1,471,000/. In the four years of war, 1808-11, 
720,564/. In the five years, 1812-17 (the records for 1813 being destroyed), 
1,768,0002. | 

Imports.—Official value, from Russia into Great Britain, during the five years, 
1801-7, 2,454,0002. In the four years of war, 1808-11, 1,778,0007. In the 
five years, 1812-17, 2,117,000/. 

It will be observed that these values, being taken by fixed official prices, are 
unaffected by the actual variations of price, and so may be regarded simply as indi- 
‘cations of guantity, and so compared. And the figures given, referring only to the 
trade officially recorded as carried on between the two countries, may be supposed to 
exclude, during the first years of the war, much that passed through neutral channels. 
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This conclusion may be stated in a few words. It is that, while 
Prussia remains neutral, the efforts we make to put a stop to com- 
mercial intercourse between Russia and the rest of the world, will 
result in little more than transferring to Prussian ports the greater 
part of the trade hitherto carried on through the ports of Russia.* 

The people of Russia would suffer from such a transfer mainly in 
the annoyance and loss always incident to an obstruction or disturbance 
of the ordinary channels of traffic—the nobles or landowners in a lower 
price obtained for their exportable produce, and a higher price paid 
for imported comforts and luxuries—and the government in a partial 
loss of the revenue derived from trade, and such a restoration of the 
main commerce of the country to its natural outlets as cannot but post- 
pone, if it do not ultimately prevent, the realization of the despotic 
scheme which makes St. Petersburg, in spite of nature, the capital 
city and chief port of the empire. 

The sufferings of the people will, at worst, be temporary; for, 
could the transfer continue but a few years, it would confer all the 
countervailing benefits of a more natural state of things; while the 
damage done to the artificial system of the government would be 
certain, considerable, and probably irreparable. But England and 


* Since this paper was read, a gentleman who was present on that occasion has 
written to Prussia on the subject. I have been favoured with a copy of the correspond- 
ence, “‘ corroborating very decidedly’’ the conclusion here expressed. The following 
is an extract from the letter of a mercantile firm, dated “ Dantzig, 5 July, 1854”? :— 

‘In reply to your query about the Russian trade taking its way to East Prussia 
in consequence of the war with Russia continuing, as well as the neutrality of Prussia, 
we beg to express our opinion that this will be decidedly the case, inasmuch as it is 
already, since the beginning of the year, organised to some extent. The goods 
destined for Riga and Petersburg are mostly sent on to Memel, some few to Konigs- 
burg, from which places the caravan system has been adopted, and is carried on with 
a great deal of regularity. The goods thus sent from England consist, for the most 
part, of cotton (raw material) and colonial produce, coffee, sugar, tea, &c., whilst 
coals, of which Russia seems most in want, find this conveyance of course far too dear, 
The St. Petersburg and Riga houses send in return, by the same waggons, their pro- 
duce, such as hemp, tallow, flax, linseed, and grain, to their Memel agents, who 
follow their orders in directing the stuff to the various ports of England, France, 
Holland, and Belyium. Thus the Prussian merchants earn a very good commission, 

_and it appears that at least present prices allow of this trade being continued on a 
large scale. There is such a want of warehouses at Memel that rents are excessively 
high, and we understand a good deal of merchandise is warehousing in open yards. 
There is only one article of Russian produce which cannot reach Prussia for being 
sent through her ports to England and France, and for which yet there is a great 
want. We refer to wood, the fine timber and masts from Riga, the St. Petersburg 
deals and battens. Only a few parcels of masts seek their way through the small 
river Narew into the Vistula, and thus come to Dantzig. The Russian timber trade, 
however, speaking generally, may be considered as paralysed.” ; 

We declared war against Russia on the 28th of March last. At that date the 
usual winter arrangements for transmission’ of produce from the interior to the sea~ 
ports were complete. The produce was either already warehoused in St. Petersburg 
and Riga, or well on its way thither. When the blockade of these ports began the 
snow was gone. To carry the produce thus awkwardly placed, from St. Petersburg 

-and Riga down to the ports of East Prussia, carriage by waggons became necessary ; 
and these were found equally necessary to carry the corresponding imports up to St. 
-Petersburg. Hence the state of things described in the above letter. But if the war 
.continues till next spring, we shall doubtless see the present year’s produce brought 
direct, during the winter, from the places of production to the ports of East Prussia 
nearest to these places, thus realising more precisely, and in a more regular form, the 
anticipations expressed in the text.—J. T. D. 
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France in arms will hardly permit a new settlement of the channels of 
trade between Russia and her neighbours, anterior to a general peace. 
A state of war must be a state of change—achieved or expected—and 
in either case is destructive of that confidence in the future which is 
of the essence of all settled mercantile arrangements. Should Austria 
frankly join and strongly act with the allies, and should the resistance 
of Russia continue, it is more than probable that Russia will, during 
the next twelve months, have to retreat not only from the invaded 
provinces, but from the Crimea, and the whole line of coast from Azof 
to the mouths of the Danube. Were such a position to be attained 
by the allies, and Prussia still to remain neutral, the entire trade of 
‘Russia, westward, would be carried on over the Prussian frontiers, 
much to the profit of the government and people of that country. 
-In view of this state of things, St. Petersburg and Riga, already 
useless as ports, and all the Russian ports on the Black Sea, might 
be destroyed without materially affecting the commercial pressure of 
the war upon the Czar. Russia would be surrounded by a circle of 
belligerents, broken only by the intervention of a single neutral 
state—that state, however, being singularly well placed for carrying 
on the obstructed trade of the beleaguered state. And in the event, 
said to have been already threatened by the Czar, of a final retreat 
upon the central provinces, and the allies permitting the war to 
resolve itself, as they then probably would, into a mere shutting up 
of the general disturber, by holding in possession every avenue 
‘between Moscow and civilized Europe, the neutrality of Prussia 
would become the sole hope of the enemy, and, in all probability, the 
sole obstacle to peace. Nor would the removal of this obstacle be a 
matter of slight import. Small as is the commerce of Russia, it is 
much greater now than it was forty years ago; and could not be 
entirely stopped without causing much suffermg among some who, 
‘even in Russia, are not apt to suffer in silence. Hemmed into the 
‘central provinces, the Czar would be driven to rely for support mainly 
‘upon the ancient land-holding, as distinguished from the modern 
-office-holding, aristocracy. “And when the imperial perseverance in 
schemes of territorial aggrandisement, which have always, under the 
family of Romanoff, been closely linked with other schemes for sup- 
pressing the influence of these ancient nobles, shall produce an entire 
stoppage of the incomes they derive from the exportation of hemp, 
flax, and tallow, an explosion may be looked for of the direction of 
‘which Russian history has already furnished several examples.” 

Tf, then, in the last extremity, we should be met by a repetition 
‘of the plan so much vaunted for its success against the French in 
1812, it may become expedient effectually to blockade instead of 
penetrating the empire; and therefore to compel the abandonment of 
any “neutrality’’ opposed to this policy. 


* “¢ As for any revolutions which could possibly arise out of the discontent of 
‘the old aristocracy, we may be assured they will never be directed against the poli- 
tical and moral system of the country; they will always be, as they have always 
‘been, aimed solely against the individual at the head of the government. Con- 
spiracies of this kind are the only ones now possible in Russia.’’-Xavier H. de Hell, 
“Travels in the Steppes of the Caspian Sea.’’ Chap. xiv. 
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Analytical View of Railway Accidents, By F. G. P. Nutson, Esa. 
(Continued from page 337, vol. xvi.) 
[Read before the Statistical Section of the British Association, at Hull, 
on Monday, 14th September, 1853.] qe 
In the preceding portion of this paper, a very complete analysis was 
given of railway accidents as they affected passengers; and it is now 
proposed to investigate the manner in which railway employés them- 
selves suffer from accidents while following their avocations. 

Some difficulty was experienced in this part of the inquiry owing 
to the obscurity which obtained as to the precise number of persons 
employed in different departments of the railway service during the 
earlier years to which the investigation relates. Since 1848, how- 
ever, several parliamentary returns afford the means of making a 
hear approximation to the number of persons employed in the diffe- 
rent departments, and hence offer a ready means by which to deter- 
mine the numbers constantly exposed to the risk of accidents. 

From the data in the following Table, XXXTI., these numbers are 
easily deduced. 

The returns which furnish the data for the two last columns of this 
table were issued subsequent to the preparation of the principal part 
of this paper; but it will be found that the principle on which the table 
has been constructed produces results almost identical for practical. 
purposes with those given in the parliamentary returns themselves. 

Table XXXII. exhibits the number of employés of different 
descriptions exposed continuously to the risk of accidents. The prin- 
ciple on which it has been constructed from the data contained in 
Table XX XJ., is obvious. 

By the aid of Tables XX XT. and XXXII., Table XXXIII. has 
been calculated, so as to show for precisely the same periods of time 
to which the data given in the preceding paper relate, the number 
of employés exposed to'risk, thus preparing the different elements 
entering into this inquiry in a fitting shape, from which to determine 
the relation of the one to the other. The mode by which these 
figures have been obtained from Tables XX XI. and XXXIL, will be 
at once understood on a careful perusal. 

This table will be found exceedingly useful for future reference 
by those giving attention to the economics of our railway system 
generally, as well as to those who may direct their attention to the 
special object of this inquiry. The next Table, XXXIV., will com- 
plete the principal series of elementary facts which enter into the 
present part of this investigation. The details as to deaths and 
injuries will be found in Table XITI., page 305, of vol. xvi.; and 
those in regard to the numbers exposed to the risks of accidents will 
be found as already stated in the three preceding Tables, XXXL, 
XXXIT., and XX XIII. 

It will frequently be necessary to refer to the facts set forth in 
Table XX XIV.; but, for the immediate purpose of determining the 
ratio of deaths and injuries from all causes or kinds of railway accidents 
amongst employés, compared with the ratio found in the preceding 
paper to prevail amongst passengers, Table XX XV. will be convenient. 
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TABLE XXXV, 


Number and Ratio of Deaths and Injuries from all Causes among Employés. - 
a 






































Engine Drivers. Ratios. 
Period, : 
Number. Killed. Injured. | One Killed in | One Injured in ~ 
7th Aug. 1840 to 1843 2,051 7 18 293 114 
>», 1844 ,, 1847 3,658 28 31 131 118 
oy - 1848 ,, 1851 7,910 27 35 293 226 
», 1840 to 1851} 13,619 62 84 220 162 
Sok RO OSs sectiehases 2,446 1] 10 ray Aes 245 
Grand Total ............ 16,065 73 94 220 $171, 

























































































Stokers. 
Period. 
Number, Killed. Injured. 
7th Aug. 1840 to 1843 Zhe ‘s 19 304 4 
» 1844 ,, 1848 3,800 42 48 90 79 
97: 1848 -,, 1851 8,205 49 39 168 210 
99 1840 to 1851} 14,132 98 106 F144 133 
iy oases wane: 2,937 18 17 141 149 
Grand Total. ...:..:5.... 16,669 116 123 144 136 
Guards, Ratios. 
Period. 
Number. Killed. Injured. | One Killed in| One Injured in 
7th Aug. 1840 to 1843 1,902 13 ll 146 173 
» 1844 ,, 1847 3,394 30 31 113 109 
sa. «2048 5, 1851 7,339 72 42  EFO2 175 
» 1840 to 1851} 12,635 115 84 110 150 
sip OOS a cecvecbe tas 2,269 12 16 189 142 
Grand Total ............ 14,904 127 100 117 149 
a SS SS Se ees 
Porters. Ratios. 
Period. ime En a aa 


Number. Killed. Injured. | One Killed in] One Injured in 






































7th Aug. 1840 to 1843) 8,985 16 9 562 998 
gy 1844, 0847] 16.087 31 17 517 943 

»» 1848, 1851] 34,677 51 30 680: | Labia 
1840 to 1851...) 59,699 98 56 609 1,066 

1862 Akad che 10,722 19 9 564 1,191 
Grand Total ........... 70,421 | 117 65 602 1,083 


nile 
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TABLE XXXV.—Continued. 
ee eee pees eee ah re Ve 



























































Other Servants. Ratios. 
Period. 
Number. Killed. Injured. | One Killed in | One Injured in 

7th Aug. 1840 to 1843 45,149 83 61 544 740 
» 1844 ,, 1847 80,511 192 106 419 760 

yy 2048.5,-1S5L}- 174,323 310 117 562 1,490 

s 1840 to 1851} 299,983 585 284 513 1,056 
FeSO! sictnscen! 53,897 63 oF 856 1,457 
(irand Total, ............ 353,880 648 321 946 1,102 


SE SESS SSS TERS SISOS] 


From this Table, it will be seen that the ratio of deaths 
per annum amongst different classes of employés for the whole 
period of years, now under consideration, has been as follows, 
VIZ. :— 


The ratio of deaths per annum among Engine-Drivers = 1 in 220 
res a Stokers = 5,, 144 
Pe 5. Guards = 5, Th 
‘“ + Porters = , 602 
An as Other Seryants = ,, 546 


It is thus evident that, for the whole period from 1840-52, the 
ratio of deaths has been, amongst the first three classes of servants, 
least in the group engine-drivers, and highest in that of guards. A 
similar result also appeared in Table XXXIV. This relation, how- 
ever, of the mortality from accidents has not been uniformly main- 
tained by the same three classes throughout the whole of the period 
under observation, as will be seen by a comparison of the mortality 
of stokers with that of guards for the period 1844-48. The mortality 
of the fourth and fifth groups of employés differs widely from that 
of the other three groups; and the same remark is applicable to the 
ratio of injuries in the same groups. : 


The ratio of injuries being among Engine-Drivers = lin 17] 
. Stokers SS 45 136 
39 ” Guards Sa) 149 
a sé Porters = ,, 1,083 
pe a Other Servants = ,, 1,102 


In respect to deaths, the ratio for stokers was intermediate 
between that for engine-drivers and guards; but so far as injuries 
are concerned, the ratio for stokers is higher than that for either 
guards or engine-drivers, 

It will assist the object of this inquiry to consider the facts 
of the preceding Table, as given in the following condensed sum- 
mary :— 


VOU. ZViL. » PART III. Q 
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Agstract N. 






























































































































































Engine Drivers, Stokers, and Guards. Ratios. 
PERIOD. Panorama | waa area 
Number. Killed. Injured. One Killed in | One Injured in 
1840 to 1843.... 6,080 27 48 229 129 
1844 ,, 1847... 10,852 100 110 109 99 
1848 ,, 1851... 23,454 148 116 158 200 
1840 to 1851...) 40,386 | 275 274 147 148 
LSS26 2 coi es.e 7,202 4] 43 177 169 
Grand Total .... 47,638 316 317 151 150 
Porters and Other Servants. Ratios. 
PERIOD. BR 
Number. Killed. Injured. One Killed in One Injured in 
1840 to 1843.... 54,134 99 70 547 773 
1844... 1847..... 96,548 223 123 433 785 
1848. ,5.1851... 209,000 361 147 579 1,422 
1840 to 1851...} 359,682 683 340 D7 1,058 
1832 peek 64,619 82 46 788 1,405 
Grand Total ...}. 424,301 765 386 50 1,099 


en are ee ett een TET Sah SOA ES ee Ee LEM TPT Sere meen eS I 

This abstract presents facts of a very remarkable nature when com- 
pared with those given in Abstract H, page 306, of the former paper. 
In the preceding abstract, it will be seen that, in the first group of 
employés, consisting of engine-drivers, stokers, and guards, the 
numbers of injuries and deaths are almost identical, while amongst 
passengers (see Abstract O) the ratio of injured to killed was 675-20 
per cent. 

In regard, however, to the group consisting of porters and other 
servants, the number killed has been 1 in 555, and the number 
injured has been 1 in 1,099; or the ratio of injured to killed about 
50°04 per cent. 

In this way of looking at the question, some results are disclosed, 
and which merit important consideration. 


ABsTRACT O. 
arnrrccrrrmrrrrrrereeeceeecerreeeece cece reece ee a a a IS LS ET I ES SE ETS 



































Numbers. ates 
va 2 
ai hs ecititiedl 4 
Killed. Injured. 
Engine- Drivers, Stokers, and Guards....) 316 317 About equal 
Porters and other Servants.........0...060. 765 386 50°46 per cent. 
PASSENZORS scsss/ssansiassessseounineeerteee reee 266 1,796 675°20 Y 


a aR a) 
There appears in this abstract a very curious law, but one 


¥ 
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which, on reflection, is quite consistent with the circumstances 
known to influence the risk to which each class of persons is 
exposed. By viewing, in connection with the preceding results, some 
of the facts set forth in Abstract O, the following conclusions are 
arrived at :— 


ABSTRACT P, 





























Numbers. 
Class of Persons exposed to Risk, me ee 
Killed. Injured. 
"AES ES 2 a Gn ae dee 306 84 27°45 per cent. 
Public by their own negligence ............ 175 65 ie Soa 
PEGS CPAUES.. duo silesidds <ccaviecssGerssen, 648 321 49°54 p 
Porters and other Servants..........0...c.000. 765 386 50°46 » 
Per CEO Pe Mah hiect tse Arie devs sdo iosekbaneh, Ty 65 55°56 4 
Engine- Drivers, Stokers, and Guards ... 316 317 About equal 


LED aS Males eet ee A en a 266 1,796 675°20 3 





A very slight consideration of the nature of the circumstances, 
under which the accidents take place in each of the above classes, 
will at once explain the great disparity between the ratio of the 
_ killed and injured. If the different circumstances in which the two 
_ Classes of trespassers and passengers be contrasted, it will at once 
appear that, in the event of an accident occuring, the chances 
of its proving fatal differ widely in the two groups; the former 
being injured principally by trains overtaking them while in motion, 
and consequently the probability of the accident proving fatal is 
very great; but, in regard to the latter, it has been shown in 

Table IV., that the bulk of accidents to passengers take place 
under circumstances of a much less violent nature, and in which 
the tendency to be fatal is quite inconsiderable compared with the 
accidents to which trespassers are liable. Of the 297 defined causes 
of fatal accidents to trespassers recorded in Table VI, no less 
than 268 are assignable to the cause “run over ;” while, of the 228 
fatal accidents to passengers, 99, or 43°42 per cent., have been 
occasioned by collisions of trains, and trains running off the line. 
Accidents of this kind, it will be found, are of a less violent 
nature than any other, and have, therefore, less tendency to be fatal; 
and if these facts be kept distinctly in view, the great disparity in 
the relative fatality of accidents in different classes, as shown in 
Abstract P, will be readily understood. The following illustration 
of the tendency of different classes of accidents, so far as passengers 
are concerned, to prove fatal may be interesting and instructive on 
this point of the inquiry :— 


Q 2 
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Agpstract Q. 


Ratio of Injured to Killed amongst Passengers from different causes. 


Causes. Killed. Injured. po oped 























Collisions, running off line, and aes 99 1,505 1520'20 per cent. 
SLOW ALS CATO i+... csvvcacieass daqcarnnskacesons 














All other defined causes .............:..s0000 129 230 178-29 ” 


Accidents from the last group of causes, it will be seen, are of a 
much more fatal character than these in the first group; and an 
inspection of the causes, included in the last of the above groups, 
will show that they are of a kind more in common with those which 
affect railway servants in general, than the causes contained in the 
first group, and hence the explanation of the disparity exhibited in 
Abstract P preceding. 

Abstract R gives a succinct view of the liability of different 
classes of persons to be injured by accidents from various causes, 
and also the chances of those accidents proving fatal; and it will be 
seen, that, in the following classes, the great bulk of the accidents 
take place under circumstances in which the cause of injury is of a 
very violent nature, and can, with few exceptions, be scarcely other- 
wise than fatal :— 


FEPESDASSODS &, bi sasacecneosnvepudiwectoeahate 90°24 per cent. ) Have occurred 
Of all the deaths) Public by their own negligence .... 88°66 - | from being 
amongst Other Servants o.oo lec isnt..csscescseeve 61°50 Bn | run over by 
Porterss si eo ree ee 30°39 5 trains. 


Again, it will be seen, that, in the following classes, the acci- 
dents also taking place under circumstances likely to be fatal :— 


‘Are caused by ‘ Running off 
the Line’’ and ‘‘ Falling from 
Train.” 


‘‘Running off Line,” ‘ Fall- 
99 


Of the deaths among Engine-Drivers 46°03 per cent. 





- Ss Stokers ............ 52°96 ing from Train,’’ and 
‘** Crushed.”’ 

“Falling from Train,”’ 

‘Mounting Train in Mo- 

” tion,’’ “ Run over,’’ and 


“¢ Crushed.’ 
ee es Porters: s.ccid0.00 70°58 Pe ‘«Run over’ and ‘‘ Crushed.’’ 


$5 $5 Guards fice 82°21 


These facts are sufficient to account for the tendency of different 
kinds of accidents, as they affect different classes of persons, to prove 
fatal. In Abstract Q, it will be found, that accidents to passengers 
from “ collisions,” “ running off the line,’ and “ collisions at 
stations,’ were much less fatal than those taking place from other 
causes; so also will it be found that, amongst the three important 
classes of railway servants, engine-drivers, stokers, and guards, is — 
the tendency of accidents, from the same three causes, much less 
fatal than from other causes. 
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ABSTRACT S. 


Ratio of Injured to Killed emongst Engine Drivers, Stokers, and Guards, 
Srom different causes. 












































; s Ratio of Injured 
Causes. Killed. Injured. ao Killed. 
Collisions, running off line, and colli- “0 118 168°57 per cent. 
SIONS Ab StATIONS.. cols cncnseenessegss00seenee 
(ATI Gtr iC aUsea ico sees pncasmnegreceoves 246 199 80°89 





It is hence obvious, not only as regards employés, but also pas- 
sengers, that accidents from “ collisions,” and from “running off the 
line,’ are neither so frequent nor so fatal as has been hitherto so 
generally believed by the public. 

The next point connected with this part of the inquiry, to which 
attention is directed, is the relative frequency of fatal accidents in 
recent and more remote vears; and, for the purpose of ascertaining 
how far the tendency to fatal accidents has increased or diminished 
amongst employés, the following abstract has been prepared, which 
shows the deaths from all causes in the aggregate among :— 


Agssrract T. 
































Engine Drivers, Stokers, and Guards. Porters and other Servants. 
Ferd Number One Number | Gne 
Exposed to Killed. Killed in Exposed to Killed. Killed in 
Risk. Risk. 
1840 to 1843... 6,080 Af 225 54,134 99 547 
1844 ,, 1847...) 10,852 100 109 96,548 223 433 
bS48:-,: 1851...) 23,404 148 158 209,000 361 579 
cho Hi a ae ae aie 7 202 4] 177 64,619 82 788 
1840 to 1852...) 47,638 316 151 424,301 | 765 555 


When a similar investigation was made into the relative frequency 
of fatal accidents to passengers, in Abstract H, it was most satistactory 
to find so rapid and so decided a diminution of them in recent years. 
But, although in the present instance it would appear that, among 
railway servants, the mortality from accidents was not so high in the 
first as in the period immediately succeeding, still it is gratifying 
to find a still more marked and decided diminution in the rate of 
mortality among railway servants since the year 1844, than has even 
taken place amongst passengers. According to Abstract H, it will 
be found that the decrease in mortality of passengers, within the . 
same period, was in the ratio of 280 to 289; while, amongst the group 
engine-drivers, stokers, and guards, the decrease has been in the 
ratio of 109 to 177; but if the ratio had been in accordance with 
that for passengers, it would have been as 109 to 1837 only. Again, 
in the group porters and other servants, the decrease of mortality 
has been as 438 to 788; but if the ratio had been the same as that 
for passengers, it would have been as 483 to 544 only. It will 
thus be seen that the diminution of fatal accidents among the 
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second group of railway servants is somewhat greater than in even 
the first group. 

Few, if any persons, were, until recently, distinctly aware of the 
great diminution of fatal accidents amongst railway passengers; but 
the facts in Abstract H, of the former paper, have now sufficiently 
established the truth of the great improvements in this respect of 
railway travelling in recent years; and the evidence now brought 
forward in Abstract T is of a still more satisfactory and welcome 
nature; for while, in the period under review, the mortality of 
railway passengers has diminished 21 per cent., that of railway 
servants, taking both groups, has, in the same time, decreased no less 
than 78 per cent. It must hence be evident to every inquirer that 
great improvement in the management of the railway system of 
this country has taken place within the last ten years, to whatever 
cause that improvement may be due. The risk of life and limb has 
greatly diminished among all classes, whether travellers or employés. 

In the preceding paper, an ample illustration was given of the 
distinction intended to be implied between accidents “beyond control 
of the companies’’ and those “under control of the companies ;” 
and that part of the question was sufficiently discussed, so far as pas- 
sengers are concerned; and it is now proposed to investigate it in 
relation to employés. 

The following abstract furnishes the principal facts for the period 
1840-51 :— 

Axsstract U. 
Deaths amongst Employés from causes Beyond Control of Companies, also 
from causes Under Control of Companies, 1840-51. 


| Class of Persons. 


Engine Stokers. Guards. Porters. Other 
Drivers. Servants. 





Causes. 


| Killed. 
Injured. 
Injured. 
‘Injured. 
Killed, 
Injured. 


| 





Killed 
| Injured. 

















trol of the Com- 4 31 
DAIES a ects io, 

(b)\—Under con- 
trol of the Com. 
panies, includ-+| 388 | 453 42 64 54 57 52 4] 147 | 141 
ing Miscella- 
MEOUS. sks < as 


{a)— Beyond con- 
2 


Per-centage of (a) |38°71) 36°90 57-14] 39° 6215 
Per-centage of (b) |61°29| 63°10 /42-86| 60°38 |4 





3°04| 32°14 | 46°94 | 26°79) 74°87 | 50°35 
6°96) 67°86 | 53°06 | 73°21] 24°13 | 49°65 


EN ET FA ES EDS IS ES PERCE PRE SAT ET SE A TUES 


In Abstract I, page 317, of former paper, the fatal accidents to 
passengers, assumed to be “under control” of the companies, were 
found to be 55:3 per cent. of the whole; but in this abstract it will 
be seen, that, with the exception of the class engine-drivers, the 
ratio of accidents “under control of the companies” are, as a whole, 
considerably under that for passengers. In the preceding abstract, the 
accidents in the miscellaneous or unclassified group are placed among 
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those “under control of the companies;’’ but the more correct mode of 
comparison is clearly, for the reasons assigned in page 818 of former 
paper, to exclude them ; and, therefore, in the next abstract which has 
been prepared to show whether the accidents, assumed to arise from 
causes under the companies, be increasing or diminishing, the mis- 
cellaneous group is not taken into account :— 


ABSTRACT V. 


Deaths among Different Classes of Employés, showing those from Causes 
beyond the Control of the Companies, and those not under such Control. 





Engine Drivers, Stokers, and Porters and Other Servants. 














Cues Guards. 
1840-43. | 1844-47. | 1848-51. | 1840-43. | 1844-47. | 1848-51. 
Pee eek ae das 44 78 go | 197 aay 
Company...............0! 


Under control of 
Company, exclud- 3 36 42 15 32 77 
ing Miscellaneous | 





Mortality Per Cent. of each Class to the Total. 





Beyond control of * r é : we : 
oe oe i 86°37 | 55:00 | 63°00 | 84-21 | 84-69 | 74-67 


Under control of 
Company, exclud->| 13°63 45°00 35°00 15°79 15°31 25°33 
ing Miscellaneous 


SRLS RS SS EA XT SE ETT SES SSE ESSE” SSE SE DP SESE 


If the results in this be compared with those in the preceding 
abstract, a very important distinction will be observable, the ratio of 
accidents assumed as “ under control of the companies” being very 
much less, arising from the group of accidents in the miscellaneous 
or undefined groups being excluded. But there is one feature 
appearing in Abstract V. of anything but a satisfactory nature, namely, 
that the ratio of accidents “ under control of the companies,” in refe- 
rence to the total deaths from all causes, have, contrary, to that 
which was found to prevail in Abstract J in regard to passengers, been 
increasing. In page 315, however, of the former paper, while describ- 
ing Table XXL, it was clearly shown that, although such modes of 
exhibiting the relation of statistical facts have some uses, still serious 
objections may be brought against them when any exact or strict 
investigation is attempted. In order, therefore, to avoid such 
objections, the following table has been prepared on the plan of 
Abstract K, and which is similar in some respects to Table XXXV., 
only that the accidents arising from causes “under control of com- 
panies’ are distinguished from those considered as “beyond the 
control of companies.” The first section of which shows the ratio 
of deaths from causes “beyond ’’ and “ under’ control of the 
companies, in the same manner as that followed in Abstract V., only 
more in detail; but the second section of the same table furnishes 
the exact ratio of mortality per annum to the numbers exposed to 
risk in each class of employés :— 
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The second section of this table is caleulated to throw important 
light on the question of railway accidents, as they affect the different 
classes of employés, both as regards the causes “ beyond control of 
the companies” and those assumed to fall “under control of the 
companies.” In describing Abstract T, it was pointed out that, ever 
since 1844, the accidents from all causes have been diminishing ; so 
also, in the preceding table, will it be found that generally in each 
class of servants have the fatal accidents been decreasing within the 
same period, whether viewed in respect to the causes “ beyond 
control of the companies” or otherwise, the chief exception being 
in the group of “other servants” for accidents from causes “ under 
control of companies.’ The following abstract, however, of this 
table will place the question in a clearer heht:— 


Agsstracr W. 


Ratio of Deaths amongst Employés JSrom causes Beyond and Under Control 
of the Companies, 1840-51. 


Engine-Drivers 

. . 5 4 
ne-DVYIv 2 

Eng e-Dri ers, Porters and other Stol ers, Guar Is, P rters, 


Stokers, and Guards. Servants. arid other Servants. 











1840 | 1844 | 1848 | 1840 | 1844 1848 | 1840 | 1844 1848 
to to to to to to to to to 
1843. | 1847. | 1851. | 1843. | 1847. | 1851. 1843. |} 1847. | 1851. 
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oe expose | 6,080 |10,852 |23,454 [54,184 96,548 |209,000 |60,214 [107,400 |239,454 
Beyond control) 
of Companies 


Under control. of 
Companies... 

Ratio of, Beyond ) |Onein | Onein| Onein| Onein| One in| One in |Onein! One in | One in 
control of Com- 320 247 301 677 545 92] 608 486 762 
PANIES 1. 80: ss 


Ratio of, icone} 


19 44 78 80 177 227 99 221 305 





3 36 42 16.) 5 432 77 18 68 119 


control of Com- } | 2,027 302 558) 3,609) 3,017| 2,714] 3,845] 1,579] 1,952 


panies... 5... 








It is thus obvious that, so far as engine-drivers, stokers, and 
guards are concerned, there has been a decided decrease in the 
accidents, both from causes “ beyond” and “under” control of the 
companies, and, consequently, an absolute deerease in the mortality 
from all causes; but in the case of porters and other servants, it will 
be found that, while the deaths from causes ‘“‘ beyond the control of 
companies ”’ have diminished in a very marked manner, those from 
causes “under control of companies’? have increased. In the last 
section of the preceding abstract, it will, however, be seen that, 
viewing all the railway employés in the aggregate, there has been 
a decided decrease in the deaths from both classes of accidents, 
whether from causes beyond or under control of the companies. In 
Abstract K, it will be found that, among passengers, although the 
deaths from all causes had largely decreased since 1844, still those 
from causes “beyond the control of the companies,” in that period, 
increased, but not in so great a ratio as the deaths from causes 
“under the control of the companies,” had diminished. The decrease 
from causes “under the control of the companies,”’ it will be observed, 
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by comparing the results of Abstract R for passengers with those of 
Abstract W for employés, is very nearly the same within the period 
1844-51. From the principle on which Tables XX XI., XX XII., and 
XXXIIT., have been formed, it is questionable whether the number 
of employés therein deduced as being in the service of the com- 
panies prior to the year 1844, can be safely relied on; although sub- 
sequent to that period they may be considered as strictly applicable 
to the purposes to which they have been applied in this contri- 
bution ; in fact, subsequent to 1847, a census has been taken in the 
alternate years. Looking, however, at the figures determined for 
the years 1840-48, it is to be doubted whether the number of 
employés then in actual service was not much less than stated in the 
tables just referred to. For other reasons than those appearing 
from an examination of the figures in Table XXXIIL., it may be 
fairly assumed that, in the early period of railway management, a 
less number of employés was required in the railway service, pro-rata 
to the extent of the line of railway open to traffic; for it has already 
been shown, in the early part of this communication, that both the pas- 
senger and goods traffic have increased in a much higher ratio than 
the extent of miles of railway open to traffic, and, consequently, 
the number of railway employés has also increased in a like high 
ratio. This is an important consideration to bear in mind while 
engaged on this part of the inquiry which relates to employés only. 
The same difficulty did not arise while engaged in the examination of 
a similar question in respect to passengers, for the mumber of pas- 
sengers and the extent of mileage were known for each year of the 
whole period under observation; but, as already stated, no census 
of railway employés was available for the purpose of this inquiry until 
May, 1848. Assuming that the remarks now advanced, in respect to 
the estimated number of employés given in Table XXXIIT., are 
generally correct, it will follow that the actual rate of mortality 
among railway employés, for the period 1840-43, was much greater 
than that shown in the preceding tables and abstracts, and hence, in 
the present state of the investigation of this question, it would be 
difficult to positively assert whether, as in the case of passengers, 
the mortality of employés has not also uniformly diminished ever 
since 1840, notwithstanding the indications to the contrary con- 
tained in Table XXXVI. and Abstract W. 

Whatever opinions may be held as to the improvements likely to 
take place in railway management for the future, for the protection 
of the lives of passengers and employés, one thing is quite certain, 
that, in the period within which observations and recorded facts may 
be safely relied on, great improvements must have been effected in the 
management of railway affairs; and more credit is due to those intrusted 
with the conduct of these matters than either the public press or the 
people of this country for a long time seem disposed to accord to them. 

In pages 320-32 of the preceding paper will be found important 
facts and deductions in relation to “collisions; and although that 
portion of the inquiry had special reference to passengers, many ot 
the observations are equally applicable to the case of employés. The 
following table exhibits the number of deaths taking place from 
collisions at stations, and from collisions not at stations, during the 
period 1844-51 ;— 
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TABLE XXXVII. 
The Number and Ratio of Deaths from Collisions during the Years 1844-52, 
happening at Stations, and from Collisions not at Stations, among 
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Engine Drivers. 









































































































































P Not at Station. At Station. 
Period. Waniber, 
Killed. One in Killed. One in 
1844 to 1847...... 3,658 4 914 2 1,829 
1848 4, 4851.4 .0 7,910 2 3,955 1 7,910 
LSoveso a. arse 2,446 6 Be 3 815 
1844 to 1852...... 14,014 6 2,336 6 2,336 
Stokers. 
. Not at Station. At Station. 
Period. Wamber, tora we eee eee | 
Killed. One in Killed. One in 
1844 to 1847...... 3,800 2 1,900 2 1,900 
1846: 3°1831 6.3.8 8,205 3 2,735 2 4,102 
WS52 sasiecsie aie be 50 2,537 2 1,268 1 2,537 
1844 to 1852...... 14,542 7 2,077 5 2,908 
en eee pear i Bd a et oe Ue lie 
Guards. 
. Not at Station. At Station. 
Period. Number 
Killed. One in Killed. One in 
1844 to 1847...... 3,394 2 1,697 ] 3,394 
1843.,, 1831 6.35.. 7,309 ] 7,339 3 2,446 
SD sore hr seine 2,269 5 + 2 sis 
1844 to 1852...... 13,002 3 A334 4 3,251 
——SSSS———SS—S0—0—0@$=“$09099B9M9SSSSSSS SS 
Porters. 
Loca Amare Sew ee oe eeE ROPE Oty, eee eee oe Sat py een! a 
: Not at Station. At Station. 
Period. Winmber : 
Killed. One in Killed. One in 
1844 to 1847...... 16,037 ae as 2 8,018 
1848. ,, 1851... .... 34,677 ne ave 1 34,677 
MSO 2x Acals-u ete isi o cia Seis 10,722 56 F 1 10,722 
1844 to 1852...... 61,436 ate aks 4 15,359 
































. Not at Station. At Station. 
Period. Number. Sai saa ae 
Killed. One in Killed. ~ One in 
1844 to 1847...... 80,511 2 40,255 1 80,511 
T8468 ISS oie 174,323 4 43,581 7 24,903 
PSG Qe ees oes aig 53,897 5 10,779 ‘ie aA 
1844 to 1852...... 308,731 11 28,066 8 38,591 
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It will be seen that this class of accidents, which, in the case of 
passengers, was shown, at page 320, to constitute nearly 59 per 
cent. of all accidents assumed to be under the control of the com- 
panies, does, in regard to employés, amount to little more than 
21 per cent. of all the accidents arising from causes under the 
control of the companies; and this is a distinction which it is of 
much importance to keep in view, as it is calculated to throw much 
light on the proximate cause of accidents in railways, and the direc- 
tion in which improvements are more immediately to be looked for. 
With this object in view, the following abstract has been prepared, 
showing of the causes assumed to be under control of the com- 
panies, the degree in which each particular class of employés is 
subject to each kind of accident, as well as the relation between 
each class of employés, and also all employés in the aggregate, to 
passengers in this respect :— : 


AxsstTract X. 

The Number of Deaths amongst Railway Employés, and amongst Passengers, 
during the Years 1840-52, from accidents Under Control of the Companies. 
SS SL SS SSS SS SS SS SP PC SSD 

Class of Employés. 





Cause of Accident. 












































Engi Other | Totalof | Passen- 

Drivers Stokers. | Guards. | Porters. | Servants Rinplovea sens 

Couision 20d. &.. 6 8 3 ee 11 28. | 29 
RINE se a8 a esc Ve 13 6 I 6 45 35 
Running into station 1 sai se pes — 1 5 
Collision at station .... 6 5 4 4 8 pay 35 
CPOSNER ooovicsccccecsvess: 3 13 14 41 de 143 5 
XC) ee 30 39 27 46 97 244 109 


SE ES SSS SSS) 


Accidents from collisions are, relatively to the whole of the above 
class of accidents, obviously not so fatal to any one class of railway 
servants, nor consequently to the whole collectively, as to passengers. 

In the former paper a very complete investigation was made of 
the various circumstances under which collisions took place, distin- 
guishing those collisions at stations from those not at stations, and 
also those in which the immediate cause was due to the state of the 
weather, defects in machinery, neglect, and to other circumstances ; 
besides, it was further shown to what extent the various accidents 
from collisions arose from passenger trains running into other pas- 
senger trains, from passenger trains into trains of another sort, from 
trains other than passenger trains into passenger trains, and from 
trains, neither of which were passenger trains. And although the 
data then brought forward had more especial reference to the injuries 
sustained by passengers, the facts were quite as completely given 
in regard to employés themselves, and it is therefore now unneces- 
sary to enlarge on the particular questions then discussed. In re- 
spect, however, to the preceding abstract of this group of accidents, 
namely, those assumed to be under control of the companies, the 
following modification in the way of exhibiting the results will show 
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the relative frequency of each kind of accident to all causes of the 
sane group of accidents. 


Abstract Y. 


Ratio of Deaths amongst each Class of Railway Employés and amongst 
Passengers, during the Years 1840-52, from each kind of Accident Under 
Control of the Companies, to the Deaths from all causes assumed as being 

Under Control of the Companies. 





Class of Employés. 
Cause of Accident. SUF 
Engine | stokers. | Guards. | Porters. |. Other | Total of | Passen- 


























Drivers. Servants. [Employés.| gers. 
Collision ........ ae tare 20°52. "at ae | 11-34 11-47 26°60 
OP Te, See desea hee 04°29'1 Boea3: | 22°22 2°17 6°18 | 18°44 | 32°11 
Running into station; 2°86 sa ae bia ies 0°41 4°59 


Collision at station .....| 17°14 | 12°82 | 14°82 8°70 8°25 | 11°07 | 32°11 


Crushed: iS Ascccdeuac: 8°57 | 33°33 | 51°85 | 89°13. | 74°23 | 58°61 4°59 





The following are the causes amongst those assumed to be under 
control of the companies, which are most fatal to each class of persons, 
ViLe2— 

In the class— 


. Engine Drivers .... Running off line............ = 54°2 per cent. of the whole of the above 
Sic eens off line, a —- 33-3 
ge Ee eae Crushed are equal ie a 
Guards a.5.5..c..600.. GPUS ICG Fc oc ccs scnceossnden: = §1°9 a ss 
PORES oc cc reve sncacexs DO vivir citovcact lors = 89-1 rae = 
Other Servants (2) D0. eaten. == 7 4°2 35 . 
Total Marployes... D0. anion == 58°6 ‘< AEs 
Passengers........... Collisions &ionains a 59°7 vA 93 


Of the accidents under control of the companies, it is remarkable 
to observe that of the deaths among employés how great a proportion 
comes under the denomination “crushed,” particularly so amongst 
porters and other servants. ven in the whole group of employés 
the ratio from this cause is as high as 58°61 per cent., while amongst 
passengers it is no more than 4°59 per cent.; and, therefore, by 
keeping these facts in view there can be no difficulty in understanding 
the great discrepancy between the ratio of killed and injured among 
employés and passengers. 

Having said this much in regard to the way in which different 
classes of persons are affected by different kinds of accidents, we 
shall now return to the subject of Table XX XVII. The following is 
a condensed abstract of it, and will afford a ready means of judging 
how far fatal accidents from collisions have decreased in recent 
years. 
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Asstract Z. 
Ratio of Fatal Accidents from Collisions at different periods amongst Railway 
































Employes. 
Engine Drivers, Stokers, and Guards. Porters and other Servants. 
Period. | Number Not . Number Not Peeac 
Exposed | at Station. At Station. Expused abStatton, At Station. 
SRC et ear nie ee do. Risk, |e eae 
Killed | One in| Killed.| One in Killed.} One in | Killed.| One in 
1844-47 | 10,852 1,356 5 12,170 | 96,548 2 | 48,274 3 | 32,183 





8 
1848-51 | 23,454 | 6 {3,909] 6 |3,909 /209000] 4 |52,250| 8 {26195 
2 


3,626 | 4 {1,813} 64,619} 5 |12,924] 1 |64619 


-——————_— |_| | | —_— - | ———__- 





1844-52 | 41,558 | 16 | 2,597 | 16 | 2,770 |370,167| 11 |33,651| 12 | 30,847 





Se eS ee aS ee a wr Aste inaeSnSMAOSUENEEes 


_ It is hence obvious that so far as the first group of servants are 
concerned, the danger of fatal accidents from collisions of both kinds 
has greatly decreased in recent years, but in regard to collisions at 
stations such has not been the case amongst the other group of 
railway servants, namely, “porters and other servants.” 

The next part of this question to which attention is directed is 
similar to that contained in Abstract M of the preceding paper, 
which showed the accidents which had happened to passengers from 
collisions with trains of different kinds. At page 329 it will be found 
that throughout the whole period of nine years, 1844-52, but one 
death of a passenger took place from collisions of “ express’ trains, 
and also only one from collision of “ excursion,’ while none hap- 
pened from collision of mail trains, the “ordinary”’ trains being most 
fatal to passengers ; so also will the same thing be found with regard 
to employés. The following condensed abstract from Table XXV. 
gives a general view of the results arrived at. 


AgsstTractT Aa. . 
Latio of Deaths and Injuries amongst Employés to the Number of Collisions 
during 1844-52. 
a aaa a nT 


Collisions. Employés. Ratio of Deaths and Injuries to 








Trains. é All Collisions. Serious Collisions. 
Non- | Serious. | Killed. Injured. 


Serious. fe 


Killed. | Injured. | Killed. | Injured. 



































Express 3 8 2 1] "182° | 1°000 ||) *250 1-375 
Exeursion .. 1 7 me ies yy ose ye ae 
1.0 oa One 8 i 4 8 °190 381 *308 615 
Ordinary ...., 42 Vo pis D7 102 *265 °127 °329 
Total ....) 54 201 28 76 ‘110 °298 °139 ‘378 


er SS arenes 


Although the “ordinary” trains have had the greatest number of 
collisions, and have been algo the most fatal from this class of acci- 
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dents, yet when a collision of either an “express” or a “mail” train 
has taken place, it has proved more fatal to employés than a collision 
of an “ordinary train;” but on referring to Abstract M the reverse 
will be found to have been the case in regard to passengers, the colli- 
sions of “ordinary” trains being not only more frequent but also 
more severe and fatal than those of “express,’’ “excursion,” and 
“mail’’ trains. 

In regard to the tendency which accidents from collisions have 
had, since the year 1844, to occasion a greater or a less ratio of non- 
fatal injuries amongst employés, it will be seen from the following 
abstract that in the classes engine drivers and guards there has been 
a marked and most decided decrease, varying, amongst engine drivers, 
from 1 in 366 to 1 in 805 per annum, and amongst guards from 1 in 
566 to 1 in 1,185 yearly. In the class stokers, however, which 
appears much more liable to accidents of this kind than the other 
two classes, it will be observed that during the period 1848-51 the 
ratio of injuries was less than in either the preceding or subsequent 
period, but still, while the ratio was as high as 1 in 292 in the first 
period, it became reduced to 1 in 507 in 1852. 


Asstract Ad, 
The Number and Ratio of Injuries from Collisions during the Years 1844-52, 
happening at Stations, and from Collisions not at Stations, among 
EI LE STE I ESSE BS I SDS SEIS ES I AES 


Engine Drivers. Stokers. Guards. 
Period. 





Number.| Injured.| One in |Number.|Injured.| One in |Number.| Injured.| One in 


SS |S | | | eee | ee | eee | cD 


1844 to 1847} 3,658} 10 366 | 3,800} 13 292 | 3,394 6 566 





1848 ,, 1851] 7,910} 10 791 | 8,205 8 {1,026 | 7,339 8 917 
1652 csi | 2410 3 805 | 2,537 5 507 | 2,269 2 11,135 


SS | |S | | CS | Sn | | NS | 


1844 to 1852 |14,014| 23 609 |14,542| 26 559 |13,002; 16 813 


The next part of this question which is to be considered is that of 
the fatal accidents to employés from trains “running off the line.” 
According to Abstracts R and X this cause of accidents has been 
more fatal to engine drivers, stokers, and guards, than collisions; but 
it has been otherwise to the other railway servants and to passengers. 
It will also be observed that of 45 deaths amongst employés trom 
trains running off the line, no less than 38 are recorded as happening 
to engine drivers, stokers, and guards; and this is only what might 
be expected, as they are more than any other of the employés exposed 
to this kind of accidents, while porters and other servants are more 
liable to death and injury from being crushed, as shown in Abstracts 
X and Z. The following table shows the deaths and injuries resulting 
from trains running off the line, since the year 1844 :— 
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TABLE XXXVIII. 


The Number and Ratio of Deaths and Injuries from Trains running “ OfF 
the Line” during the Years 1844-52, among 
a 


Engine Drivers. Stokers. Guards. 
Period. Off Line. Off Line. Off Line. 
Number.|——————_—_——_ | Number. |__| Number. 


Killed. | One in Killed. | Onein Killed. | One in 





——$—$—— 


1844 to 1847 | 3,658} 11 333 |.3,800 + 950 | 3,394 1 | 3,394 





























1848 ,, 1851} 7,910 5 11,582 | 8,205 5. | 5641 | 7,389 2 | 3,670 


———— ee eS | | | | | ee | ces 


‘1844 to 1852 /14,014; 19 | 738 114,542! 13 {1,119 |13,002| 6 | 2,167 











Period. Number.| Injured.| One in |Number.|Injured.| One in |Number.| Injured.| One in 


ee OO ee eee eee). | — | | | nw" 


1844 to 1847 | 3,658 7 523 | 3,800 8 475 | 3,394 6 566 
1848 ,, 1851] 7,910 9 879 | 8,205 5 {1,641 | 7,339 2 | 3,670 


———_— SV | | | | | S| 


1844 to 1852 /14,014/ 21 667 |14,542| 16 909 /13,002| 11 1,182 


One of the most startling results appearing in this inquiry 
will be found in tie preceding table. It will be seen that whether 
attention be directed to the number of deaths or the number of 
non-fatal injuries, that in the year 1852 the ratio for each class 
was amazingly increased beyond that of the period of years imme- 
diately preceding, namely, 1848-51. The very wonderful rate of in- 
crease in this class of accidents during the year 1852 is difficult to be 
understood, and it will not be found easy to account for so extra- 
ordinary an increase in the deaths and injuries of employés from this 
class of accidents during the year 1852. On referring to Table 
XXVIII. it will be seen that the number of trains or parts of trains 
which actually ran off the rails in that year, was not only relatively 
to the extent of railway communication open to traffic, but also to 
the number of persons employed in the service of the companies less 
than in the preceding period; but likewise the deaths and injuries 
of passengers from trains running off the line during 1852 were 
greatly below the averages of the years 1848-51. In 1852 not a 
single passenger was killed from trains running off the line, and not 
more than 17 were injured, while in the period preceding 1848-51, 
the number killed from the same cause was 16, and that injured 96, 
or 4 per annum killed and 24 injured. It will be found impossible to 
account for this discrepancy between the deaths and injuries of 
employés and passengers, on the supposition of an undue proportion 
of the accidents from trains “running off the line” having happened 
to goods’ and other trains not carrying passengers, for by referring 

VOU. “SvVii.* (PART IIT,’ | R 
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to Table XXX. it will be seen that not a single case occurred of a 
goods’ train running off the line in the year 1852, and, consequently, 
no death or injury is recorded from that cause. Of the 14 recorded 
instances of “running off the line,” given in Table XXX. it will be 
seen that 


None occurred to goods’ trains. 
One only to engines—resulting in no deaths, but injury to one employé, and 

‘ resulting in no death amongst passengers, but injuring 17 of 
ZUantegy OF NEG: “ them, while no less than 10 employés were killed and 11 


assenger trains.... zens 
P S injured. 


Results of so curious and anomalous a nature are certainly very 
striking, and must enlist the sympathies of every inquirer on behalf 
of the more important classes of the railway employés, who are thus 
exposed to so frightful a sacrifice of life’‘and limb while engaged in 
discharge of their duties. It is to be lamented that some more 
effectual means than are yet in use have not been taken to avert the 
recurrence of such distressing and calamitous accidents, but I trust 
the efforts now made to bring this Analysis prominently before the 
public may not be altogether devoid of some beneficial influence in 
directing the attention of those in authority to so vitally important a 
subject. 
it is proposed to bring under review, in the next number of this 
Journal, a condensed summary of railway accidents as they affect 
passengers and employés on the continental railways; and then, as 
stated in the last paragraph of the preceding portion of this com- 
munication, when the whole body of facts is presented, it may be 
possible to offer some suggestions of practical importance in the 
prevention of railway accidents. 


i 
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On a Decimal Coinage for the United Kingdom. 
By Freperic James Minast, Esq. 


[Read before the Statistical Society of London, 19th June, 1854.] 


Amone the many improvements which the progress of intelligence 
and the requirements of commerce are demanding at the present 
time, there is perhaps hardly one of more importance than that 
which relates to the coinage of the United Kingdom. The proposal 
to substitute a decimal system of money of account in lieu of & s. d., 
is a change, the magnitude of which does not appear to'be fairly esti- 
mated by many of its most zealous advocates; and the necessity 
and advantages to arise from the adoption of which, it must be con- 
fessed are as yet unfelt by the great mass of the people, upon whom 
it would exercise most important effects. A committee of the House 
of Commons, after an examination of witnesses representing the 
scientific and mercantile interests of the community, have decided 
upon recommending that such a change should be made, and have 
pointed out the advantages that would result to commerce and to the 
public generally, by the employment of a decimal system of money 
similar to the systems in use among many of the nations of conti- 
nental Europe and America; and numerous pamphlets and several 
public discussions upon this subject have tended to strengthen their 
recommendation. Notwithstanding, the people of this country in 
general do not sympathize with the movement, nor participate in the 
views of those who are eager to see it carried out. This, I think, 
mainly arises from ignorance of the subject, or perhaps rather from a 
want of perception of the difficulties, on the one hand, that are 
attendant upon the present mode of reckoning, and on the other, of 
the facilities that would exist under a system of money, weights, and 
measures, arranged on the same principle as our ordinary numeration, 
in a decimal progression. Another reason may be, that the question 
of accounts, among the labouring population, is not so important an 
element in their pecuniary transactions as it is with those who have 
to deal with extensive mercantile transactions, and calculations in- 
volving the coins of account of this and other countries, And if the 
people generally are insensible to the benefit of a decimal coinage, 
they seem equally unconscious of the difficulties connected with 
many of the plans which have been proposed for effecting the change 
in question, otherwise it is reasonable to believe that we should have 
had public meetings at which the poor man—the labourer and 
cottager—would have been able to express his opinion upon a sub- 
ject so important to himself. It is the existence of these difficulties 
that has mainly contributed to raise the discussion on the subject at 
present going on, chiefly by means of the press. So much, indeed, 
has already been written on decimal coinage, and so many systems 
proposed for effecting its introduction, that it might seem unne- 
cessary to bring it before this Society, when in all probability, every 
one of its members has already made himself very fully acquainted 
with the subject, and arrived at his own conclusion after an examina- 
tion of witnesses more numerous than those who were questioned by 
| R 2 
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the Parliamentary Committee, and of every shade of opinion in the 
matter. Jam however so much impressed with the conviction that a 
too-ready acquiescence in the plan put forth in their report of August 
last, by the authority above referred to, supported as it is supposed to 
be by names that rank so high in the scientific and commercial worlds, 
has led to an unwillingness, or at least to a sort of indifference, in 
listening to statements of the difficulties which lie in the way of its 
general adoption, or of other suggestions that have been made for 
effecting the change, that I desire to re-open the subject for a more 
thorough and general discussion; and I feel confident that it cannot 
be brought before a fitter tribunal than the Statistical Society of 
London. This then must be my apology for offering to your notice 
a brief enumeration of the various plans already made public for 
introducing a system of decimal money into this country. I shall 
venture to make a few observations on each in passing, and leave the 
subject with you for that careful consideration I have no doubt it 
will receive. 

It is perhaps almost needless to state that after an examination of 
twenty-seven witnesses, comprising among them Sir John Herschell, 
Sir John Bowring, Colonel Pasley, Professors Airy and De Morgan, 
Mr. Hankey, Mr. Rowland Hill, &c., together with several persons 
extensively engaged in trade, both wholesale and retail, the com- 
mittee appointed by the House of Commons to consider this subject 
came to the conclusion that the present system of money employed 
by us “is shown to entail a vast amount of unnecessary labour and 
great liability to error, to render accounts needlessly complicated, to 
confuse questions of foreign exchanges, and to be otherwise incon- 
venient.” That a decimal system of coinage “ would lead to greater 
accuracy, would simplify accounts, would greatly diminish the labour 
of calculations, and, by facilitating the comparison between the 
coinage of this country and other countries that have adopted the 
decimal system, would tend to the convenience of all those who are 
engaged in exchange operations, of travellers, and others. An im- 
portant benefit would be derived in several departments of the public 
service, and in every branch of industry, from the economy of skilled 
labour that would result from the proposed change, at the same time 
that the education of the people generally would be much facilitated 
by the introduction into our schools of a system so directly calculated 
to render easy the acquirement of arithmetic.” On these points all 
the witnesses may be regarded as unanimous, thus confirming the 
advisability of establishing a decimal coinage in this country. Upon 
the exact system to be selected, however, the report informs us that 
“a difference of opinion was expressed relative to the precise basis 
which should be adopted for introducing the decimal system, so as 
to produce the least amount of temporary inconvenience, and the 
smallest extent of unwillingness to encounter the change, on the part 
of the classes who are the most likely to be affected by it.” 

The plan finally adopted by the committee is as follows :—They 
propose to retain the present sovereign, or pound sterling, intact as 
the unit of account, and to descend in a decimal progression from 
this by means of certain new coins of account termed in the report 
“florins,” “ cents,’ and “mils; the first of these having already 
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been introduced, some few years since, in anticipation of the contem- 
plated change, and marked “one-tenth of a pound.” The cené would, 
im like manner, be the tenth of a florin, or 22d. of the present cur- 
rency, and the ml the tenth of a cent, equal to 24 of a farthing. 

An advocate, for some years past, of a decimal system of money, 
weights, and measures, for the United Kingdom, I hailed with much 
pleasure the publication of the Report of the Committee, containing 
as it does, a recommendation to carry out the object proposed for its 
consideration ; a closer view, however, of the plan therein set forth, 
especially in relation to the poorer classes of the people, brought me 
unwillingly to the conclusion that unless the difficulty which is seen 
to belong to the conversion of the lower denominations of coins can be 
‘removed, it would be better not to attempt the change. The com- 
mittee object to make any alteration in the pound chiefly on the 
ground that all our mercantile calculations are made upon this basis, 
any change in which would most likely create a considerable amount 
of disturbance in our confined and familiar notions of large sums, 
such as revenue, income, salaries, contracts, &c., while a similar con- 
fusion of ideas would result to the traffickers of other countries in 
arranging money transactions now calculated on the basis of the 
pound sterling. 

The sovereign then being preserved as the unit of account, it 
remains to notice the change that would fall upon the coins of less 
value. There seems to be little difficulty with the florin, which is 
two shillings of the present currency; it has been remarked, however, 
that in such an expression as, say £2°3 it will not at first be very 
clear how °3 means 6s., the old and popular ideas being retained so 
long as the old coins remain in circulation, but this and similar objec- 
tions are comparatively trifling: the present shilling and sixpence 
would exactly be represented in the new system by 50 and 25 mills 
respectively. So far, well; and truly if we had a population who 
required no coins of a less value than a sixpence, we could not desire 
any better arrangement, but, unfortunately for this plan, we have 
a vast labouring population to consider—the million—who are more 
familiar with the penny than with the pound, and who would be most 
injuriously affected by the introduction of a new coinage such as this 
scheme proposes: for the shilling being divided into 50 mils, 
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Thus out of twelve sums, commencing at a penny, only two could 
be accurately represented under the new coinage, and as there would 
be nothing less than a mil, every purchaser at the remaining sums 
‘would be called upon to pay an additional mil to cover the deficiency: 
‘now small as the difference may seem to the wealthy, it will hardly be 
denied that through the constant multiplication of such instances— 
and they would be many in the poor man’s case—a large per-centage 
will be taken, and a serious deduction made from the pockets of 
those least able to bear it. 
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Expressing the value of the new coins in term of the old, we have 
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so that, as in the preceding illustration, only two coins are capable 
of representation in the other money; in fact, it requires but little 
penetration to see that a great amount of error and confusion, to say 
the very least, would be the result of adopting the plan proposed by 
the committee in their report. The opimion on this point, of Sir 
John Herschell, the Master of the Mint, is well worthy of attention, 
he says, “There is no doubt that the introduction of a new system 
would meet with great resistance from the lower class; and until 
there was some indication of a probable diminution of that resistance 
I think it would not be prudent to force the thing.” If this remark 
applies to the introduction generally of a change in the coinage, how 
much more forcibly does it tell in the case which would compel the 
poorer classes to pay a very large per-centage upon all the purchases 
they make, giving rise to a considerable amount of distrust and dis- 
content among the population of our agricultural and labour districts. 
- Who is not familiar with the history of the introduction of the new 
style into this country in 1752, the amount of ill feeling with which 
it was received by these classes, and the fierce demand “ Give us back 
our eleven days:” if I mistake not the schoolmaster found it no 
easy matter to reconcile them to the change. In the case at present 
before us I conceive the wrong would be more felt, because more real 
and more apparent. A late writer on this subject observes, “ We 
must recollect that bankers and merchants make but a very small 
part of the population to whom the question must be addressed ; they 
are so accustomed to figures and accounts, and to the currencies of 
different countries, that it can make very little difference to them 
in what coin or denominations they keep their accounts,—they could 
adapt themselves without difficulty to any change that might be 
made. To the mass of the population, on the contrary, any great 
change in the value of the coins of the country, (however useful it 
might be in accounts,) would produce a most: fearful confusion and 
extreme distrust. We are now constantly told of the cost of war, 
and reminded in tones of great alarm that we shall, in consequence, 
have to pay a 5 per cent. income tax; but the advocates of the 
mathematicians’ decimal system of coinage declare that they cannot 
conceive why we should object to the introduction of their new 
system of coinage, as the change can only produce either a loss of 
4, per cent., or an increase in the price of certain articles of 17 per 
cent.; this increase of price to be sustained, be it observed, not once 
only by those who have a certain amount of property, but to be con- 
stantly borne by all, even by the poorest members of the community, 
on whom the change will fall with the greatest weight, as they are the 
persons who keep the greatest part of their money, and receive the chief 

of their wages, either in, or calculated by, the copper coinage.* 


* Dr. J. E. Gray.—Decimal Coinage, what it ought and what it ought not to be. 
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Reference has frequently been made to the subject of penny dues, 
as postage and receipt stamps, tolls, &., and it has been proposed to 
meet the difficulty by an Act of Parliament, which should compel the 
payment of 5 mils in lieu of the penny, for a series of years, so as to 
produce a fund that would enable a reduction to 4 mils after such a 
period, a course by no means likely to reconcile the publie to the 
change. There are however some penny items which I think have 
been much overlooked, and which, perhaps, could hardly be met in 
this way: take for instance the subject of railway fares; at present 
provision is made by which the labouring man can travel at the rate 
of a penny a mile; but if 5 mills is to come in the place of that coin 
it will entail a serious increase of charge upon a large family in a long 
journey, and an increased profit, beyond that sanctioned by their acts 
of parliament, would be thus given to the railway companies, who 
certainly would not, and could not, be compelled to relinquish their 
legal rights; whilst this inevitable increase of all the penny fares 
would be chiefly drawn from the pockets of the working and poorest 
classes.* In the case of pennyworths by measure or weight, (and not 

‘only the poorer classes but the middle ranks also are accustomed to 
make many purchases in this way,) it will not do to argue that more 
will be given for the 5 mil-piece than for the penny,—the one would 
come to be looked upon as the substitute for the other; and even if 
the difference should be recognized and allowed for in those cases 
where a larger quantity of the article retailed could conveniently be 
given to cover the value of the new coin, it would still act to the dis- 
advantage of the buyer, and be a loss to hig means by compelling 
him to purchase more than he might require. Think, for a moment, 
of the large number of purchases made by the poor at a penny,—the 
poor man’s coin,—and it will at once be plain that there exists a very 
strong argument against interfering with its value in the way proposed. 
Another instance presents itself in the rise in the price of articles of 
daily consumption, as bread, coals, &c.; at present this is commonly 
estimated in halfpence and pence, the nearest representative coins to 
which, in the new system, would be 8 and 5 mils respectively. The 
pay of the day-labourer, of the soldier, and sailor, the calculation of 
rates and taxes, and all such considerations based upon the penny, 
would likewise involve complexity and much annoyance to those who 
are unskilled in figures, and might therefore be brought forward in 
support of my present position.t I shall, however, take but one more 
example, and that a case of some importance. We hear much about 
the burden of taxes upon knowledge, and the representations made 
in favour of a cheap literature for the working man; how, then, 
would that system of coinage be received which would compel him to 
pay 20 per cent. above its present value for any periodical for which 
he had been accustomed to give a penny ? for a penny being equal to 
45 of the proposed mils, he would have to pay $ of a mil (the dif- 
ference between the 5 mil-piece and the penny) additional, that is 4 
of a penny, or 20 per cent., upon the price at present charged. It 
was shown in a leading article of the Zimes newspaper some while 
back, that the profit to the proprietors of that journal arises from a 


* See Note A.—Railway Fares. 
tT See Note B.—Monetary Calculations during the Transition. 
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very small fraction of a penny upon each copy, which multiplied by 
the extraordinary number sold, swelled to a large amount: now 
under the proposed system of the committee, 2 cents would be 44d., 
which is less than its present price by + of a penny; it would there- 
fore be needful to charge a higher sum upon each copy, a tax upon 
the purchasers, perhaps somewhat less than that which,would be 
imposed upon its readers at a penny an hour. : 

Upon considerations of such a nature as I have attempted to 
bring forward, then, I maintain that much inconvenience and confu- 
sion, and, in many cases, positive injury, would be the result of 
carrying out the plan determined on by the committee; and I more- 
over think that such results would not be counterbalanced by the 
very doubtful advantages expected to accrue to the more intelli- 
gent portion of the people by its adoption. It has already been 
remarked that although there is a very strong feeling in favour of a 
decimal system of money for this country amongst those who are 
competent to judge in the matter, there is yet much diversity of 
opinion as to the mode of effecting the change, and several other 
plans have been submitted to the attention of the public; to the 
more prominent of which I shall proceed to refer; and I notice in the 
first place what has been termed “the new guinea system.” If our 
present pound were just tenpence more in value it would contain 
exactly 1,000 farthings, and the thing is done at once, for we have 
only to coin pieces of the respective values of 10, and 100 farthings 
each, and we should have coins of account of £1 Os. 10d. (1,000 far- 
things), 2s. ld. (100 farthings), 25d. (10 farthings), and 1 farthing, 
and each could be represented in money of the old currency and 
entirely free from the difficulty connected with the penny. It will 
not I think excite much surprise that this system has found but few 
admirers, when—to pass over the objections stated by the committee, 
and others equally forcible—it is considered that it volves the very 
awkward conversion we should be called upon to make in estimating 
sums, calculated in the new pound, in relation to the old. Had our 
guineas been retained, and their possessors contented to lose 2d. on 
each, such a plan might, perhaps, have succeeded; and, according to 
Professor De Morgan, was actually proposed in 1816, when the new 
shilling coinage was commenced. 

The next proposal I shall notice is that advocated under the title 
of the ducat, or ten shillings’ unit; it proposes that the half sove- 
reign shall rank as the chief coin of account, and be subdivided into 
10 shillings as at present, thus retaining a valuable and most familiar 
coin, which Sir John Herschell in his evidence terms the poor man’s 
unit. In the next stage we have to divide the shilling into ten parts 
to obtain the cent, which would give the following values :— 
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each cent here being one-half of that in the system under the pound 
unit. Again; each cent would be composed of 10 mils, so that 
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I think that there can scarcely be any other opinion upon this 
scheme than that, with the exception of retaining the present 
shilling, (certainly a point gained,) it offers serious objections even 
as compared with the proposal of the committee, since, without even 
retaining the pound, like that, it necessitates the coming of two 
new pieces of money which could not be represented by the present 
currency, and which, it is seen, would have to continue in cir- 
culation side by side with the new, for a period estimated by Sir 
John Herschell at twenty years. Yet a late writer advocating this 
system seems blind to this, its great defect, for he says, “ Mark 
the ease with which cents and mils under this unit accommodate 
themselves to our present coinage—d cents make 6d., 2 cents 5 mils 
make 3d., enabling us to let these coins circulate during the change, 
and, in fact, only rendering it necessary to withdraw the fourpenny 
pieces.”’* The writer does not say how he would accommodate our 
present 1d., 2d.,4d., 7d., 8d., 10d., or 11d., to the scheme he advocates. 

I notice, in the next place, four systems which are mainly dis- 
approved of as establishing a silver instead of a gold monetary stan- 
dard as we have at present, an alteration which is decidedly objected 
to by the best authorities.+ We have, under this division, the florin, 
shilling, dollar, and franc, respectively proposed as the unit of 
account. In the first two of these the decimal progression demands 
coins of the values of 22d. and 24 of a farthing, or of 124d. and 12 of 
a farthing,—the same in fact as the cents and mils already referred 
to under the pound and ducat units; whatever objections, therefore, 
can be urged against those systems apply with the same force here. 
With regard to the dollar, the proposal is to divide it into 100 cents, 
as in the United States, and thus to assimilate the coinage of the 
two most commercial nations of the world. The cent being equal to 
our halfpenny, and the dollar to four shillings and twopence of 
present money, it is clear that the difficulties of the penny would at 
once vanish, and little or no confusion result to the poorer classes 
from its adoption,—whilst we have the experience of America in 
effecting the change; and according to Mr. Brown, the Chairman of 
the Committee on Decimal Coinage, who was in that country during 
the period when the alteration was going on, ‘“‘ you were hardly aware 
of a change taking place.”” This system has lately been introduced 
into Canada, and were it not for the objection to which allusion 
has been made, there would not be such insuperable objections 
to its adoption in this country. The suggestion to make the ten- 
pence, or franc, the unit of account, has been put forward by some 
who wish to see the penny retained; that coin being represented b 
the first decimal place in such a system, thus, as in the last scheme, 
getting rid of the chief difficulty in the question: the pound sterling 
would here be represented by 24 francs. It is to a modification of 


* Mr. W. T. Thomson on Decimal Numeration and Decimal Coinage. 
+ See Note C.—The Monetary Standard. 
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this plan, (which has been most ably advocated*) and that which 
precedes it, that I shall, in the last place refer—a scheme for 
effecting the desired end which has, in opposition to first conclusions, 
forced itself upon my own mind after a somewhat careful considera- 
tion of what appear, under existing things, to be the chief requisites 
for a decimal system of money for the United Kingdom. These are: 

1. That the new system should be one free from any liability to’ 
give rise to injustice or confusion among the poor and illiterate 
classes of the community, thereby creating a prejudice against its 
use. 
2. That it should not necessitate the withdrawal of the most 
useful and popular coins already in circulation, and with which, from 
habit, every one is familiar. 

3. That it should possess the greatest possible clearness in 
expressing its coins in the old money, and vice versa. 

4. That there should be but few coins of account, and those of a 
convenient size; and, if possible, of different metals. 

5. That it should be an experiment which might be withdrawn 
without difficulty if found meonvenient in practice. 

6. That the unit of account should be a gold coin of moderate 
value. And, 

7. That its lower denominations of account should range in value, 
as nearly as may be, with the units of currency of such foreign states 
as we have most important relations with. 

The proposal founded upon the foregoing principles, and which I 
advocated in a pamphlet entitled “A word in behalf of the Poor 
Man’s Penny,” published in February last, is simply as follows :— 
For the unit of account I propose to create a new gold coin, to be 
termed an Jmperial, or other more appropriate name, the value of 
which, in our present money, shall be exactly 5, of a pound sterling, 
that is, 100 pence, and also a new silver coin of the value of 10 pence; 
these are all that would be required, and we have, with the present 
penny, at once a complete decimal system, our money of account 
bemg thus— 

10 pence = 1 argent (franc, tenpenny, or other name). 
10 argents = 1 wmperial. 

It will be obvious at once that in such a plan as this we entirely 
get rid of the difficulty in relation to the copper coinage to which so 
much attention has been drawn; and not only so, but we should also 
adopt all the advantages that belong to the dollar and franc systems 
without the objection of establishing in this country a silver mone- 
tary standard. Moreover, all the conditions just laid down are 
admirably fulfilled, for— 

Istly. No confusion nor mistrust would arise among the lower 


* See a pamphlet entitled ‘‘ An Examination of the Report and Evidence of the 
Committee of the House of Commons on Decimal Coinage, with reference to a 
similar, sounder, and more comprehensive mode of proceeding.’”’ By Theodore Rath- 
bone, Esq. 3rd Edition. In the preface to the 2nd edition, page xv., Mr. Rathbone 
speaks in terms of high commendation of the plan I here advocate, and as (next 
to his own, in which the pound is preserved intact, and as the measure of value and 
legal tender) the one to which he gives a decided preference for “its simplicity, 
comprehensiveness, and perfectly decimal character.”’ 
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classes of the people, since the new coins could be represented in the 
old, while the penny would remain unaltered in name and value. 
2ndly. The old coins might continue in circulation for any length 
of time that might be found necessary. 
8rdly. The two systems are obviously convertible with great sim- 
plicity, and all the old coins easily represented by the new, and the 
reverse, thus— 
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4thly. There would be but three coins of account, whereas the 
committee names four, (it would, I think, be better to ignore half- 
pence and farthings in account, as is frequently done at present, but 
they should still be current for the use of the poorer classes; never- 
theless, if found desirable, the farthing might be withdrawn and the 
penny subdivided into ten mites,) so that two places of decimals 
would represent argents and pence, or simply pence if preferred, and 
thus the absence of a third column of figures would materially lessen 
the labour of addition. Also the new coins would be of different 
metals, and of a convenient and, at the same time, a different size, 
thus precluding all chance of mistake in their use: the wnperial 
would be a little smaller than the present half-sovereign, and the 
argent somewhat less than a shilling piece. 

The 5th and 6th requirements are also equally fulfilled: and 

Lastly. It will be readily observed that great facilities would be 
afforded to travellers and others in more easily effecting exchange 
operations. The half-imperial would represent the United States’ 
dollar, and the hard dollar of Spain and the South American States ; 
the argent would equally approximate to the French and Belgian 
francs and other foreign coins of the same value; while the Dutch 
guilder and the florin of the Zollverein, &c., would be indicated by 
two argents.. For this and other reasons it would doubtless be found 
convenient to coin such pieces as— 
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These could be struck in silver, and would eventually supply the 
place of those at present in circulation. A Victoria, equal to ten un- 
perials, or 1,000d., answering to the double eagle ot the United 
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States, would likewise be found useful, and might be made a hand- 
some commemorative gold coin, considerably smaller than the 
present crown piece. , 

There is one point—I think the only one—that may seem objec- 
tionable in this scheme for a decimal comage, namely, the necessity 
for the change of the unit of account from the sovereign to the wmperial ; 
it has, however, I trust, been made sufficiently evident to every im- 
partial mind that to retain the pound would be to include in the 
system an element entajling far greater practical inconvenience than 
to continue our present money without alteration, and that Hf a 
decimal coinage is to be introduced in this country it should be at 
the expense of the pound.. Those who would be affected by such a 
change are much better able to cope with the difficulty than the 
labouring classes would be with the far greater and more confusing 
alteration in their penny. 

In the system under consideration the unit of account is five- 
twelfths of that now in use; hence 

Value of imperial : value of £ :: 5:12 or 1 : 24. 

That is, any number of pounds may be represented in wmperials 
by multiplying by twice 12 and separating the last figure by a 
decimal point. Examples— 

1. Reduce £148 to wmperials. 

143 x 1:2 x 2 = 343°2 unperials. 

2. Reduce 15s. 9d. to the new coins. 

Imp. Imp. ar. p. 
Lbs. 9d. = 189d. = 1°89. 0r L819 

A five-pound note would exactly be twelve imperials, and the 
value of any other note would be twelve times the number of fives 
contained in its sum. 

Such operations as these would not require any large amount of 
intelligence to effect, and would cease to be requisite in a few years 
when the system became generally adopted; and thus the only diffi- 
culty, if it be one, would be opposed to the class least likely to be 
puzzled by it. | 

An objection may possibly be made to the loss of the familia 
term ‘“ pounds sterling,’ and the introduction of new and strange 
names; but the argument, if good, applies with equal force to the 
plan proposed by the committee; indeed, I think “pounds, florins, 
cents, and mils,’ have a much harsher sound than “ imperials, 
argents, and pence,”’ which terms, by the way, might, at some future 
period, when the old coinage had disappeared, be exchanged for 
those now in use. 

This, then is the system of decimal coinage for the United King- 
dom which I advocate, under a strong conviction that it is the only 
one that could be attempted under existing circumstances with any 
probability of success, and without the introduction of incalculable 
confusion and mischief, to say nothing of the great mechanical diffi- 
culty of withdrawing and recoining the copper and silver now in 
circulation, (amounting, according to Sir John Herschell, to “not 
short of seven hundred million pieces,’’) as required in the plan put 
forth under the sanction of the Decimal Coinage Committee. 

Nothing of this kind would be necessary under the system now 
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proposed, and for which, in the various phases* that it has appeared, I 
rejoice to say a favourable fecling is now increasingly manifested. 
Thus the leading journal of the day, on a late occasion, remarking 
upon this subject observed, “There can be little doubt, even from 
the experience of the past five years, that if the matter is really to 
depend on any organic change affecting the copper circulation, the 
discussion raised and the obstacles suggested will be such that no 
recommendations of mathematicians, however constantly reiterated, 
or parliamentary reports or articles in the newspapers, will succeed 
within any moderate space in bringing the Government to assume 
the trouble and responsibility of such a measure. If the desire in 
favour of a decimal coinage is as great as those who trust in the 
rough intelligence of the masses believe it to be, the argument is not 
unreasonably urged that they will soon voluntarily bring it into 
operation if simple means are offered them, while if, on the contrary, 
the change would be intrinsically unpopular, no compulsory measure, 
especially of a kind to disturb all previous ideas, could be anticipated 
without embarrassment. Supposing a tenpenny piece to be intro- 
duced, it must certainly be the fault of the public alone if all their 
calculating habits do not soon flow into the decimal direction; and, at 
all events, few will deny that while the philosophers are discussing 
more general changes it may be well to let so simple an experiment 
make its way.’ 

To this testimony in favour of the system now advocated I shall 
not hesitate, in conclusion, to add another derived from the Chairman 
of the Committee on Decimal Coinage, according to whose statement 
already quoted, the change made in the money of account of the 
United States was effected so readily that it was hardly noticeable ; 
and why ? clearly because it created no confusion among the humbler 
classes by introducing a copper coinage that interfered with the half- 
penny with which they were already so familiar. Well, then, that is 
just what is here proposed. The double dollar and the double cent 
for England; and I think I am not wrong in believing that if it were 
adopted it would afterwards be recorded, “ you were hardly aware of a 
change taking place,’—and I think, moreover, that no one will ven- 
ture to predict the same of the plan selected by the Committee on 
Decimal Coinage. 


4 


Nott A.—Rattway Fares. 


It has been objected to the author’s views upon this subject, 
that the particular fares under consideration would continue to be 
estimated at a penny per mile, and that the total amount at that 
rate would be converted into mils, a process which would not involve 
an addition of more than a single farthing on the whole journey. 
A little consideration, however, will show the weakness of this objec- 
tion; for it must be borne in mind that, upon the adoption of the 
system of decimal coinage recommended by the committee, the legis- 
lature would have to fix the rate per mile to be taken by the railway 


* See Note D.—The Penny Systems. 
t ‘‘ Times,” April 21st, 1854,—City article. 
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companies in lieu of the penny fares at present established by law: 
now, if postage, tolls, and stamps were to be charged at the rate of 
five mils, there would be no good reason why other penny dues 
should be fixed lower. Hence it is fair to conclude that the charges 
by the parliamentary trains would be made at the rate of 5 mils 
per mile. 

The following example, by no means an extreme case, will show 
the hardship that would result to a family, consisting of two adults 
and four children, travelling from London to Liverpool by a parlia- 
mentary train:—distance, according to Bradshaw’s Railway Guide, 
201 miles; whence, taking the children at half fares, we have 
201d. x 4 = 804d. = 31. 7s. present charge; and 201 x 4 x 
5 mils = 4,020 mils, or 4°0201., the charge under the proposed 
system = 4. Os. 5d., or an addition of 18s. 5d.; that is, of 20 per 
cent. upon the present fares. 


Norte B.— Monetary CALCULATIONS DURING THE TRANSITION. 


That great facilities would be afforded in monetary calculations, 
by the introduction of a decimal system of accounts, cannot admit 
of a doubt; but, if the system adopted be one involving great con- 
fusion of ideas, and much error in results, during the period of its 
introduction, it is clear that a strong prejudice would be created in 
the minds of the public against its employment, and the advantages 
due to decimal arithmetic entirely lost, especially if calculations, 
made upon the basis of the new system, should require a frequent 
comparison with the old. Now, it is easy to show that the plan of 
the Decimal Coimage Committee is of this kind; and a few illus- 
trations will serve to exhibit its defects in relation to this part of 
the subject. It will be seen that, whilst the present coinage can 
readily be converted into that under the system advocated in this 
paper with mathematical accuracy, its value in that proposed by the 
committee is, in the majority of cases, only an approximation; thus, 
15s. 8d. (= 188 pence, 1°88 imperials) = *78333/. . . . ad inf.; that 
is, a sum between 783 mils and 784 mils, at option; and one of these 
must be selected as the representative of 15s. 8d. in the new system. 
Now it is to be observed that, in the ordinary operations of arith- 
metic, these approximative representations would be productive of 
erroneous conclusions; and so much doubt would attend calculations 
involving them, as to induce many persons to prefer the employment 
of the present mode of reckoning, and then convert the result to the 
new system—a mode of procedure entirely at variance with the idea 
that, during the transition period, the old system would gradually 
become extinct, and the new scheme received in its room. 

Examples might be drawn from nearly every case in commercial 
arithmetic to illustrate the view here taken of these difficulties; one 
or two bearing upon the most ordinary operations will, however, be 
sufficient. In the case of addition, for instance, we should obtain 
a result more or less affected by the sum of the increments in each 
particular item, which, in a long column of figures, perhaps many 
times repeated, would involve an important error, especially if likely 
to be augmented by some subsequent process of figures. The case 
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of multiplication stands out still more prominently in this respect ; 
because, when the multiplier is large, a very serious and startling 
error results from the operation. ‘Take, as an example of this sort, 
the following :— 

Determine the value of 8,765 articles at 11s. 3d. each. On the 
present system, this might be calculated by practice, thus— 


10s. 8765 


ls. 3d. 4382 10s. 
547 16s. 3d. 


49301. 6s. 3d. 


Dl rw) 


On the new system, as proposed by the committee, we should 
have lls. 8d. = 563 mils; hence-— 
8765 
563 





26295 
52590 
43825 


4934°695 = 4,9347. 13s. 11d. 


or an amount of error of not less than 4/. 7s. 8d. in a single 
operation. 

The same questions, worked upon the system advocated, would 
stand thus— 


11s. 3d. = 135d, = 1°35 imperials: hence 
8765 
1°35 





43825 
26295 
8765 


11832°75 Imp, = 4,9305. exactly = 4,930). 6s. 3d. 
as before. 


Another example is furnished from a case, given at length to 
illustrate his own views, by Mr. Brown,* from the evidence of 
Col. Pasley. The problem is to find the value of 215 tons, 17 ewts., 
3 qrs., 9 lbs., at 92. 11s. 64d. per ton, the correct answer to which, 
2,0671. 7s. 83d., he obtains by a long process involving 216 figures. 
A contrast is then made between this method and that in which a 
decimal system of money and weights is employed, by which the 
solution of the same question is said to be obtained in'73 figures ;f 
the result, however, is 2,067-2771. being nearly 2d. less than the 
correct amount. ‘The smallness of the error in this case, however, 
is due to the process of division; for if the operation be examined 
before that is performed, it will be seen that there is an error 
existing to the amount of more than 81. 


* Letter to Francis Shand, Esq., 2nd edition, pp. 11, 12. 

tT There are really 87 figures in the example given, to which, in fairness, should 
be added 37 more, required in obtaining 4°275/. from the operation 92. 11s. 64d. 
-+ by 2°24, which is omitted in the example; making in all 124 figures. Any school- 
boy may work out the same question on the present system in 97 figures. 
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As a further illustration of the effects that may be expected to 
result from the adoption in this country of any complex system of 
decimal coinage, such as that put forth by the committee, the recent 
letter of an experienced merchant deserves attention :— 

“Even in the simpler matter of coinage, it is a most difficult 
thing for the mind of man to comprehend a change. Of all men in 
the world, one would think that a Paris banker, after sixty years’ 
experience, would have some mental perception of what a centime is. 
But I will prove to you that he can only think in sous. Take any 
Paris lists of the exchange on London, and you will find that it 
ivariably rises and falls by intervals of sous and half-sous, as 
follows :— 


25°00 25°074 = 14.sou 
25°022 = 3 sou 25°10: = 2. ,, 
25°05> = Ey, &e. &e; 


and you will never find a quotation ending with 1, 3, 4, 6, 7, 8, or 9 
centimes. 

In Marseilles (though the systéme métrique has been the law for 
nearly sixty years) commercial transactions, even in wholesale, are 
still carried on in the poids de table and the livre towrnots, the result 
only being reduced into francs. In Genoa, where the French metrical 
system was introduced thirty years ago, the old coinage called in, 
and francs now the only currency in the place; yet still all mercan- 
tile transactions, both in wholesale and retail, are carried on with 
the old Genoese cantar and pound, and the price in hivres fuori banco, 
the results being reduced into francs, in the proportion of five to 
six in wholesale, and of four to five in retail. But a yet stronger 
instance of the pertinacity with which the mznd retains its old zdeas 
of value is found in Venice. There, in 1796 or 1798, the French 
totally extirpated the Venetian lira piccola, and substituted the france 
as the only currency. About 1820, the Austrians introduced the 
half-florin, or lira Austrica, which is now universally used as the 
money of commerce. But in retail shops, and small taverns frequented 
by “the people,’ the account is still always made in lire piccole, 
which have not been in existence for more than sixty years, and 
which have to be converted into the actual currency by a most 
impracticable fraction, very difficult to manage with the pen, but 
which the natives perform mentally with the greatest facility. 

“T have mentioned these instances to show that though it is very 
easy to make a law on the subject, yet it is very difficult to change 
men’s ideas of measure and value. A hundred years’ experience 
would not familiarize the nation to any great change in moneys, 
weights, and measures; and before that time expired, they would 
again be altered, either by law or by usage.’’—Letter from Mr. Alex- 
ander Robertson to Mr. W. T. Thomson. Assurance Magazine, vol. iv. 

2370; : 
. Without being committed to the views of the writer of the letter, 
from which the above extract is given (whose proposal is that 
“accounts should be kept in pounds, shillings, and cents of a 
shilling’’), I think the testimony is valuable, as affording a strong 
argument in favour of the more simple plan of those who advocate 
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the preservation of the popular copper coinage—the money of the 
people—the amount in circulation of which, in the year 1844, was 


estimated by Sir J. Morrison at about 270,000,000 pieces, or 5,000 
tons. 


Nore C.—Tur Monerary STanparp. 


Dr. Gray, who is an advocate for a tenpenny or franc unit of 
account, in his valuable pamphlet already alluded to, thus writes on 
this subject—“ No change should be made in the present gold standard.” 
This rule is chiefly founded on a matter of policy, because otherwise 
the advocates of a decimal coinage will necessarily complicate the 
question by introducing disputes as to whether a gold, a gold and 
silver, or a silver standard is most advisable. Fortunately, this may 
easily be prevented by making whatever silver coin may be taken as 
the silver coin of account correspond with a certain fraction or 
portion of the sovereign. 

tt is the more necessary to insist upon this rule, because some 
of the advocates of the mathematical system, and even so exact and 
cautious a person as Sir John Herschel, seem to think that if a 
florin were taken as the unit, “it assumes a silver monetary standard, 
whereas, for good or for evil, for better or for worse, we are married 
to a gold one;”’ and it is a general objection put forward against any 
other than a pound unit, that it would alter the standard of value.” 
—page 26, 6th Condition. 

Mr. Rathbone also observes, on the subject of a universal standard 
of value :— 

“This important question, however, the author must here again 
repeat, 1s not in any way whatever mixed up with that of the present 
scheme. So long as gold is the standard of value in this country, 
the frane or cent-cent would be a twenty-fourth or twenty-fifth, as 
determined, of the pound sterling; if silver ever became so, the 
pound would be twenty-four or twenty-five, as fixed, of these ten- 
penny coins.” —Hxamination of the Report, &c., p. 40. 


Notre D.—TuHer Penny Systems. 


The following are the leading proposals founded upon the prin- 
ciple that the penny should be preserved. Whatever differences may 
_ appear in these proposals, it must be borne in mind that they are the 
independent results of persons convinced that the plan put forth in 
their report by the Committee on Decimal Coinage is a bad one for 
the purpose desired, and that, in all probability, had they met toge- 
ther for the purpose in committee, they would have agreed upon and 
put forth a sengle plan for effecting the introduction of a decimal 
currency into this country which would not require any interference 
with the penny and other popular coins. The unanimity of indi- 
vidual effort is certainly very striking in regard to the penny and the 
ten-pence. 

Mr. Rathbone’s Plan.— ‘The course of proceeding would be 
simply, as the first great step, to make pounds, francs, and pence, 
instead of pounds, shillings, and pence, our monies of acecount—and 
to stamp, at first as a rude temporary expedient, on the face, or 
rather the reverse, of every circulating coin, its decimal value in tens 
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and hundreds; these figures, be it observed, instantly furnishing to 
every eye at once both the decimal value and the actual amount of 
pence and ten-pences, with their multiples and decimals, every coin in 
existence represents. Thus in all the great multitude of our ordimary 
transactions, in all sums whatever up to the pound sterling, the dot 
dividing, or the column in account separating, the two first items— 
pence and ten-pences, tens and hundreds—would present the ordinary 
figures of account, and, at the same time, the amount decimally 
stated in the most pure and perfect form of decimals. The figures 
would, in short, ever be to this extent one and the same. Half a 
guinea, for instance, would be twelve francs, (or ten-pences) and six- 
pence; that is, either a 12f 6d. or 12°6 decimal, and the coins would 
at once speak for themselves—the half-sovereign (12°0), the sixpence 
(0°6)—every coin being thus defined and indicated. The only new 
money or item in our accounts, the tenpence, or franc, would, when- 
ever this coin were issued, be clearly expressed by the stamp thereon, 
its thus distinctly defined value (1:0); its tenth, our present penny, 
(0'1)—twenty frances, of course, would be (20°0) and the halfpenny, 
the five-cent piece, or French sou, (0°05) &c. The wltzmate regular 
series of coins would probably be—for those very poor districts and 
classes of the population which some of the witnesses represent as 
suffering injury and injustice from the want of more exact and 
minute measures of value, centimes, or (as I would propose that they 
should be called in this country) cents, in a series of one to five— 
(0°01) (0:02) (0°03) (0:04) (0°05), our present halfpenny; (0°10) 
indicating the penny, (0°50) the five-pence or half-frane, (1'0) the 
ten-pence, or franc.” —Hxamination of the Report, &c., p. 23. 

Dr. J. EB. Gray's Plan.—* lts great feature is, that our accounts 
should hereafter be kept in pence, and ten-pences, or albions. 

1. The value of the penny to be retained unaltered, in which case 
there could be no loss or misunderstanding as to any existing coin. 

2. All the coins at present in circulation may remain in circula- 
tion, each passing for the number of pence they now represent, as 2, 
3, 4, and 6 pence; the shilling as 12 pence, the half-crown as 30 
pence, the crow1i as 60 pence, in silver; the half-sovereign as 12 
albions,or 120 pence, and the sovereign as 24 albions, or 240 pence. 
Though no longer moneys of account, they would be perfectly under- 
stood, and would be most useful for all the current purposes of life, 
and as coins of circulation. 

3. Only two new coins will be required, viz., the ten-pence, which 
may be called an albion, or alb, and its half, or five-pence; hereafter 
the crown-piece (6 alb, or 60 pence) may be replaced by a 5-alb, or 
50-pence coin, and we may have gold coins of 10 and 20 albs, 100 
and 200 pence.”’—Decimal Coinage, p. 26. 

Mr. Laurie’s Plan.—'The pound to be divided into 24 coins of 
tenpence each, and the latter again into 100 parts, or cents.’’—Manual 
of Horeign Eachanges, p. 36. ia 

Mr. Tate’s Plan.—‘“ 4 farthings=1 penny; 10 pence =1 shilling; 
10 shallings =1 pound. New names would thus be avoided, to which 
there is a decided objection in all classes.”’—TZvmes, Dec. 11th, 1853. 
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fistorical and Statistical View of the Colony of Victoria 
By G. M. Butt, Esa. 


[Read before the Statistical Society of London, Monday, 19th June, 1854. ] 


AUSTRALASIA, or Australia, has been characterised as a maritime 
division of the globe, distinguished from the older terrene divisions 
of Europe, Asia, Africa, and America, on account of its having no 
one continent of that particular name, but including, like other divi- 
sions of the world, various kingdoms circumscribed by one shore. In 
this respect it is considered a kind of anomaly in geographical caleu- 
lation. It comprehends a tract of ocean bounded on the north by 
the equator, on the east by a line drawn on the 186th degree of east 
longitude to the 55th degree of south latitude, on the south by the 
55th parallel, and on the west by a line drawn from the North West 
Cape of Hapau, on the east of the islands of Mysol, Timorlant, and 
Coram, to the 65th degree of east longitude on the 55th parallel, 
making an irregular four-sided figure, extending upwards of 5,000 
miles in average breadth from east to west, and about 3,200 from 
north to south. Under the general name Australasia are included 
the islands in the Pacific, distinguished as Polynesia, and also New 
Holland, New Guinea, New Zealand, and the islands in their neigh- 
bourhood. This arrangement has, of late years, been adopted by 
most writers. Others have preferred the name Australia as being 
more in accordance with the primitive appellation Terra Australia, or 
Southern Land. 

The discovery of the islands of Australasia may be briefly de- 
scribed. Papua, or New Guinea, was discovered by the Portuguese 
under D. Forge de Meneses, in 1526; New Holland by the Dutch 
and Spaniards about the year 1542, although the first authentic 
account of its being visited is dated 1606; Solomon’s Islands by the 
Spaniards under Alonso de Mandana in 1567; the New Hebrides by 
the Spaniards under De Quiross and De Torres in 1606, afterwards 
explored by Captain Cook, who gave them their present name, in 
1774; New Britain, New Ireland, &., by the Spaniards under Le 
_ Maire and Shouten in 1646; Van Dieman’s Land and New Zealand 
by the Dutch under Abel Jansen Tasman in 1642; St. Paul and 
Amsterdam by the Dutch under Ylaming in 1696; Kerguelen’s 
Land, or Island of Desolation, by the French under M. de Kerguelen 
in 1772; and New Caledonia by the British under Captain Cook in 
1774. 

Although the name Australasia includes the whole of the islands 
in the Pacific, the popular idea seems to limit itself to the one large 
island comprising the two great divisions of New South Wales and 
New Holland, now more especially known as Australia. This is not 
only the largest, but appears destined to become the most important 
island in the world. It is little more than sixty-five years since it 
was taken possession of in the name of the King of Great Britain, 
and the first colony founded. Captain Dampier, who discovered this 
island in 1688, and visited it again in 1699, gave a most repulsive 
picture of the natives. He described them as the ee 
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people in the world, without houses, without clothes; black, tall, thin, 
straight-bodied, small limbs, great heads, and heavy brows. Their 
eye-lids were always half closed to keep the flies out of their eyes, 
which were so troublesome that no fanning would drive them away 
from their faces. They had great bottle noses, pretty full lips, and 
wide mouths. The two fore teeth of their upper jaws were wanting” 
in all of them, men and women, old and young; neither had they any 
beards, but were long-visaged, of a very unpleasant aspect, having no 
one graceful feature in their faces. 

Upon the recommendation of Captain Cook the British Govern- 
ment determined to found a colony of convicts in Australia; and of 
this colony Arthur Phillips, Esq., was appointed governor. He sailed 
from Portsmouth in 1787, in the “Sirius” frigate, accompanied by 
the “Supply” tender, three store ships, and six transports, having on 
board a detachrnent of marines and 778 convicts, of which 220 
were women. He arrived in Botany Bay in the beginning of 1788, 
but finding it in many respects ineligible for a colony, on farther 
exploring the coast, he fixed on Port Jackson, about three leagues 
and a-half north of Cape Banks, and here the settlement was formed, 
which he called Sydney Cove. Such was the origin of the present 
important capital of New South Wales, regarding which Lord Sydney, 
on the departure of these first colonists, exclaimed with something like 
prophetic truth, “There goes the foundation of a mighty empire!” 

The excellence of the climate, the extent and richness of the 
pasture lands, the natural resources of the country, and the geo- 
graphical advantages of its position, gradually attracted free settlers 
from all parts of the United Kingdom, and more especially perhaps 
from Scotland. These first free settlers followed a pastoral life. 
Some colonies were founded through the instrumentality of public 
companies, others by the facilities enjoyed for agricultural and com- 
mercial pursuits. The most important of these are Sydney and Port 
Philip, both of which had their origin as penal settlements. The 
ereat increase in the number of free settlers, and the growing 
importance of the colonies as the seats of industrial enterprise, 
gradually forced upon the attention of the colonists and the home 
government the evils arising from the continuance of Australia as a 
penal settlement, and, in 1852, the British Government announced 
its determination that the transportation of convicts should cease. 

“ Plenty of good land and liberty to manage their own affairs in 
their own way,’ were considered by Adam Smith to be “the two 
great causes of the prosperity of all new colonies.’’ Plenty of good 
land there certainly is in Australia, but whether the colonists have 
enjoyed all the advantages from this circumstance, and from being 
permitted to manage their own affairs im their own way, which the 
great political economist would indicate as associated with them, 
seems to be a matter of doubt.* Australia is, however, essentially a 
British colony, and if, in past years, its extremely remote position, 
being upwards of 14,000 miles distant from the mother country, and 
to be reached only by sailing vessels occupying from three to four 
months on the voyage, and its comparative unimportance as only a 
penal settlement andthe abode of squatters, placed it at a disad- 


* Victoria, late Australia Felix. By W. Westgarth, p. 275. 
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vantage with reference to other colonies under the British crown, it 
must be universally admitted that its great agricultural, commercial, 
and mineral resources, as well as the regularity and speed with which 
it can now be reached by steam communication, have elevated it to a 
position which bids fair to rival the most important of our colonies. 

This elevated position has been attained within the space of a 
very few years. The extraordinarily rapid increase in the number of 
the inhabitants and the trade of Australia, are, perhaps, the most 
remarkable features in its history, though its mineral resources alone 
have justly excited the wonder of the world. 

The colony of Victoria especially has exhibited a degree of pro- 
gressive prosperity unparalleled by any colony in the history of 
ancient or modern times; and by confining this paper to a statistical 
detail of the origin, progress, present position and future prospects of 
Victoria, a fair idea may probably be presented not only of the 
general importance but of the immense resources of our antipodean 
possessions. 

_ Previously to 1851, Victoria, more familiarly known as Port 
Philip, formed the southern division of New South Wales. On being 
established as a separate colony it was honoured, by special consent, 
with the name of Her Most Gracious Majesty. It is favourably dis- 
tinguished as comprising the greatest comparative extent of available 
land of any of the other large sections of Australia, and is superior 
alike for the richness of its soil and the beauty of its landscape. A 
greater proportion of the finer soil is represented to be of volcanic 
origin. Extinct volcanos everywhere abound, the craters, in many 
instances, being clearly defined. 

The rich and extensive pasture lands of Victoria early attracted 
the attention of the inhabitants of New South Wales and Van 
Dieman’s Land, and were eagerly occupied and rapidly supplied with 
an abundance of live stock; so much so, indeed, that what was an 
import trade in live stock in 1835 became an export trade in 1838. 
The fat stock of Port Philip has ever since maintained a pre-eminence 
in the markets of the adjoining colonies. 

The highly interesting account published by Sir Thomas Mitchell 
of his explorations, undertaken in 1836, of the district of Port Philip, 
- upon which he bestowed the name of Australia Felix, soon attracted a 
steady tide of immigration from all quarters, but especially from 
Great Britain, which has rapidly increased since the discovery of its 
mineral treasures. 

The sale, re-sale, dividing and sub-dividing of allotments of land 
formed a prolific source of profit and loss, of gratification and vexation 
to immense numbers of the original settlers, as they do now in a more 
modified form to those of the present day. The Crown grants, in 
many instances, are made after lands have been sold and re-sold, and 
withheld where the best interests of the colony might be served by 
the land being freely offered for open competition. Where the 
quantity of land is comparatively inexhaustible, and the rapidly 
increasing colonists are willing and eager purchasers, it would appear 
to be the policy and interest of the Government, in colonial phrase, 
to “unlock the lands,” in other words, to throw them open to public 
competition. 
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The effect of the gold discoveries in Victoria has been strikingly 
manifested in the general prosperity of the colony, the increase of its 
population, the augmentation of its live stock, the export of its pro- 
duce, the rapid advance of its commerce, but especially im respect to 
the value of the land. An allotment, whose value in 1837 was 501., 
rose in 1851 to 4,000/., and in 1858 readily realised 15,0007. In 
various parts of the suburbs of Melbourne the advance in the value 
of land has been in still greater proportion to this. The following 
return shows the quantity of crown land sold in 1852 :— 


Land Sales. ; 


Return showing the Quantity of Crown Land Sold in the Colony of Victoria, 
the Number of Purchasers, and the Amount Received for the same, during 
the Year 1852. 


Quantity of Land Sold. Number of Purchasers. Amount of Furchase-Broncy 


























Received. 
Acres Rds. Per. £ y ae © 
258,144 1 7 3,134 101,372 4 4 


The increase of the population of this colony has more than cor- 
responded with its rapid improvement in other respects. In 1841 the 
population was little more than 11,000; in 1851, at the period of its 
separation from Sydney, it had reached 80,000. Melbourne, the 
capital of the colony, was, in 1841, a small straggling town, with 
almost’ impassable streets, and a population of 4,500. In 1843 it 
possessed a municipal corporation, whose best endeavours were 
directed to its internal improvement. In 1851 the population had 
reached 25,000, the principal streets were in the highest state of 
repair, with broad macadamised carriage ways, open side drains, and 
kerbed footpaths. Elegant and substantial churches and public 
edifices met the eye in every direction, while many of the numerous 
shops might bear comparison with the best in some of our provincial 
towns. Since the discovery of the gold fields the population of Mel- 
bourne and its suburbs has increased, in less than two years, to 
upwards of 80,000. On the 31st December, 1852, the total popula- 
tion of the colony of Victoria was 148,627, of which 98,313 were 
-males, and 50,314 females. This was exclusive of the aborigines, 
who were estimated at about 2,500. Such are the figures given in 
the official returns printed by order of the Council; but according to 
Mr. Westgarth “the population of the colony had been more than 
doubled within the interval of one year, namely from 95,000, the 
estimated number at the end of 1851, to 200,000 at the end of the 
following year. | 

Previous to the discovery of gold the staple commodity of the 
colony of Victoria was wool. The first exportation of wool took 
place in 1836, but there exists no official report of the quantity then 
exported. The quantity exported amounted in 


1837) to 175,000 Ibs. weight, valued at £14,000 
1844 ,, 4,326,000 lbs. 3 

1848 ,,, 10,525,000°,, a 

1852 ,, 20,047,453 ,, valued at £1,062,787. 
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The importance of the trade in Australian wool may be judged of 
from the fact that the wool from this colony forms upwards of one- 
half of the whole wool now imported into Great Britain. 

in reference to its wool and the agricultural pursuits of the 
colony, the following return of the number of live stock on the 31st 
December, 1852, is not without interest :— 


Return of the Number of Live Stock within the Colony of Victoria on the 31st 
December, 1852. 


Horses. Horned Cattle. Pigs. Sheep. Total. 


es 


34,021 431,380 8,996 6,551,506 7,025,903 























Another staple article of export from Australia, and which attracts 
unusual interest at the present moment, is tallow. The extremely 
low price to which stock had fallen in 1848 led to the practice, par- 
taking almost of the merit of a valuable commercial discovery, of 
boiling down the carcass for the sake of its tallow. The practice 
originated in New South Wales. In the Sydney district cases had 
occurred of sheep having been sold at 1s. a-head, and even as low as 
7d. In such a state of affairs it is not surprising that it should have 
become a grave question whether stock and stations were worth pos- 
sessing, or whether these could be managed without positive loss. 
In the Port Philip district sheep had been sold in 1848 as low as 
2s. 6d. per head with the right of station; but the discovery of the 
tallow manufacture elevated at once the value of the sheep and the 
hopes and profits of the agriculturist. The export of tallow is an im- 
portant branch of Port Philip trade. The quantity exported 

In 1844 was 429 tons In 1851 was 4,223 tons 


1848 ,, 1,345 ,, 1852 ,, 1,995 ,; 
1850 ,, 4,489 ,, 


It will be observed .that in the two last years, and especially in 
1852, there was a considerable falling off in the export of tallow. 
This is to be attributed to the discovery of the gold fields and the 
immense increase of population, which naturally created a greater 
demand for every description of animal food. This demand will, in 
all probability, continue to increase, and it may, therefore, fairly be 
expected that the manufacture and export of tallow will gradually 
diminish. The curing of colonial beef may, for the same reason, be 
said to have received a temporary check. The following is a return 
of the number of boiling-down establishments, the number of live 
stock slaughtered, and the quantity of tallow and lard produced from 
the same in the colony of Victoria during the year 1852: 



































Tallow and Lard. 
Number of Number Number | Number 
Boiling-Down of 0 Tallow of Lard 
Establish- Sheep Horned Cattle Produced. Hogs Produced, 
ments. Slaughtered. Slaughtered. Slaughtered. 
ewt. qrs. lbs. 


1 8,000 600 2,000 0 0 
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The depasturing of stock formed the first, and would, but for the 
discovery of its great mineral wealth, have in all probability, for a 
long series of years, continued to be the principal occupation and 
most profitable employment of the Port Philip colonists. The life of 
a squatter in a country where the climate was so salubrious, the 
scenery so varied and beautiful, and existence so entirely free from 
the harass and annoyances incident to older and more populous 
countries, naturally presented great attractions to numbers of the 
young, and even of the educated, adult members of home society. 
The importance of prosecuting other agricultural pursuits besides 
the mere depasturing of flocks gradually forced itself upon the atten- 
tion of settlers; and some idea of the present agricultural condition 
of the colony may be gathered from the following returns :— 


Agriculture. 


Return of the Number of Acres of Land in Cultivation, with the Produce 
thereof, in the Colony of Victoria, in the Year ending 81st March, 1853. 


SSS TASS PSS SSS SSS ESSE ES SS SP OE SEE 


























Crops. 
Total 
Green 
Wheat. | Maize, | Barley. | Oats. | Potatoos. | SOW Food for ieee! 
eke _in Crop. 
Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. . Acres. Acres. Acres. 
16,823 1 411: 2,9474 | 1,9782 | 14,1012 4012 36,663% 


eee 
Produce. 
































Wheat. Maize. Barley. Oats. Potatoes. Hay. es ere 
Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. Tons. Tons. Acres, 
-498,7044 61 9,431 96,980 4,5121 21,2863 4013 
Vineyards. 


eturn of the Number of Acres of Land Planted with the Grapevine, with the 
Produce thereof, in the Colony of Victoria, in the Year ending the 31st 
March, 1858. 
SS A SS SP ES SSS SSS SS SS TRESS CSTD 











Produce. 
Number of Acres. 
Wine. Brandy. 
Gallons. Gallons. 
1073 4,500 500 


——— 

In a colony where so small a quantity of produce was raised com- 
pared with the number of inhabitants, it was hardly to be expected 
that there would be any superfluity for export. The following return 
of the total quantity of grain exported from the colony of Victoria for 
the year 1852 will, therefore, not be without interest :-— 
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Lixport of Grain, &e. 


Return of the Quantity and Value of Grain, &c., Exported from the Colony 
of Victoria during the Year 1852. 


Barley, 





























Wheat. | Maize. Oe = eg Rice. Potatoes. Malt, woe 
Bushels. | Bushels. Bushels. Tons. Pounds. Tons. Bushels. £& 
25,249 Roe 627 rs ee O90 34 ae 12,304 





Nor is it at all a subject of wonder that the imports of grain for 
the same year should be valued at upwards of half a million, as shown 
in the following table :— 



































Import of Grain, &e. 
SSL ESS TSS BSS SSS PREP SSS SS SPP VSS 
Barley, Flour Total 
Wheat. Maize. Oats, and and Rice. Potatoes. Malt. Value. 
Peas. Bread. 
Bushels. | Bushels. Bushels. Tons. Pounds. Tons. Bushels. £ 


87,570 | 81,182 | 254,803 | 23,101 | 969,920} 3,475 2,621 | 564,881 
——— 

Of butter and cheese the total value exported in 1852 was 5641., 
while the total value imported was 66,8707. The imports and ex- 
ports of live stock were nearly of equal value, while the exports of 
hides and leather amounted to 10,442/., and the imports to 109,9581. 
The value of the exports of bark and timber was little more in 1852 
than 100/., while the imports of timber alone amounted to 134,749]. 
The value of the exports of salt-meat was 9,338/., while the value of 
the imports of salt and preserved provisions was 52,2807. Of oil, the 
quantity exported was little more than 2,300 gallons. 

The mineral produce and resources of Victoria constitute, per- 
haps, its greatest claim to the attention of all classes of society, and 
have obtained for it a world-wide renown. 

The discovery of gold in Victoria may be dated from the early 
part of 1851, and may be said to have owed its origin to the observa- 
tion of Mr. Hargreaves, a colonist of New South Wales, that the 
aspect of the vicinity of Bathurst resembled that of the gold regions 
of California from which he had recently returned. The quantity of 
gold exported from Victoria from August, 1851, to the 1st April, 
1852, amounted to 563,471 ounces, of which were exported 





f Xo 531 VTC) | RR Ra ge 0 ae REN oe 429,955 
| ET 1a fae eee ed hi Oe ea maa AAR BT 3,411 
CLC eee AIA pe ne a 122,584 
Ph oar: POWs.) seca socccdeacebacdess 1,483 
CCV | OA Fe oo Boe Mie anaes 6,038 

563,471 


It has been stated by Mr. Westgarth, late Chairman of the 
Chamber of Commerce at Melbourne, in his interesting work on the 
colony, that no material quantities of gold were discovered in Victoria 
until towards the end of September, 1851, and that a careful calcula- 
tion had enabled him to estimate the quantity produced, up to the 
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end of 1852, at 4,891,000 ounces. From the following official return 
it will be seen that of this quantity a comparatively small proportion 
had been exported up to the end of that year :-— 


Export of Gold. 


Return of the Quantity and Value of Gold Exported from the Colony of 
: Victoria during the Year 1852. 
































Description. Quantity. Value in Pounds Sterling.. 
Ounces dwt. gr. E 


Native Gold............ 1,988,526 ©10 13 6,135,728 


Although the produce of gold in 1852 was justly considered very 
large, there appears no reason for desponding over that of 1853, or of 
hastily concluding that the yield of gold is rapidly falling off. During 
the early part of 1852 the limited number of diggers at work pro- 
cured gold by the pound weight, but now, from their increased num- 
bers, the produce is spread over a larger community, and three 
- ounces are generally the extent of individual labour. During the 
first six months of 1852 the average weekly quantity was 17,000 
ounces, while in the last six months it was 68,000 ounces. In 1853 
it was 36,000 against 44,000. 

The total produce of the gold fields of Victoria for the year 1853, 
as given in the circular of Mr. Edward Khull, bullion broker at Mel- 
bourne, was 3,090,342 ounces, or 120 tons 15 ewt. 1 qr. 3 lbs. 8 ounces, 
which, valued at 75s. per ounce, would give 11,588,782/. The result 
of 1853 is thus below that of 1852 by 48 tons; at the same time it 
shows a produce in round numbers of about one million sterling per 
month; and where this amount of wealth, contained in one mineral 
alone, can be extracted from the bowels of the earth in a limited dis- 
trict, at a comparatively trifling expense, the most encouraging hopes 
may be entertained of the commerce and resources of the settlement. 

The far greater proportion of the gold obtained in the colony of 
Victoria has been exported to the mother country. The following 
table, drawn up by Mr. Khull, shows the quantity and value, and the 
places to which gold was exported in 1853 :— 


























Ounces. Value, 
£ 
To London ............ 1,718,318 6,443,692 
9» luiverpool ...... 3 453,258 1,699,717 
», Southampton .... 202,042 757,657 
> Glaggew .:.......... 450 1,687 
sos EIEN © irr cs lt 25,033 93,873 
ys MOLCULEA 3. ieee: 3,892 14,595 
>)  eingapere ../\). 44,758 167,842 
5p Ceylon: crac oe 32,210 121,662 
» New Work: ...3.2., 10,500 39,375 
55 (Callao ciciscscees. 6,700 25,120 
$3 DLOVES ce, wboeon 61 228 


2,497,722 9,365,448 
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It is well known that the banks in Australia, both local and 
Anglo-Australian, have been the chief mediums through which gold 
has been remitted to Europe, and it is, therefore, interesting to know 
the nature and amount of advances made by the banks against ship- 
ments of gold. This is shown in the following table also drawn up 
by Mr. Khull. 

In this table is given (1) the price paid to diggers, which is the 
same as quoted in the Melbourne daily papers. To these quoted 
prices the broker’s commission for purchasing has to be added, which 
will explain the difference between the invoice and the published 
price. In the second column the amount advanced by the banks on 
hypothecated gold is given, which shows an increase in the rate 
during the year. In column three the rate of discount appears as 
that charged for advances during the year, which have fallen from 10 
per cent. to par, and the digger has, in consequence, benefitted in a 
corresponding degree by the advance in the price of gold. The 
freight has remained at 44d. an ounce, but 8d. has in some cases 
been agreed upon when parties were shipping to a large extent. The 
insurance has risen from 12 to 24 per cent., which had, for a time, a 
depressing effect to the extent of 2 per cent. The rumours of war 
lowered it to 75s., insurance having risen to 5 per cent extra. The 
war premium has not been accepted, the shipper feeling secure as to 
the contingency. 


Prices of Gold; Advance made by the Banks, and Rate of Discount Charged 
on that Advance ; Freight to Great Britain, and Rate of Insurance. 
a a 





























ee mike Price per Ounce. Advance. aA Freight. Insurance. _ 
SE Oa: B, 8. Bs +8 d. 

Jan. 29........ 70 3—72 9 40—55 83—74 | 43 peroz. | 12 percent. 

Feb. 26........ 73 O—76 6 50—55 5 —l13 ease Sis 

Mar 262)4:.. 76 0—77 0 50—60 13—1 ah ee 

April 30......3: 77 (0—74. 6 oe 1 ia 2 percent. 

May: 285. .sicz 75 6—76 9 1—Par. ics 24 ie 

dune! 256..g.a: 76 6—77 0 Par. eis 

July 30........ 77 O—77 6 tsi 

AUS 2a ath The 6 

Sept.24:...... 77 6—76 6 a: 

Oebs 20-009 76 6—76 3 Par.—1 Dis. 

Nov. 26........) 76 6—77 0 1 Dis. 

Dec. SU 77 3—75 0 ae 





Among the various institutions that have profited largely from 
the discovery of the gold fields and the general prosperity of trade in 
the colony, the banks stand forth the most prominent. The rapid 
increase of wealth by the older banks, after the discovery of the gold 
fields, and the impetus thereby given to commercial enterprise, sug-. 
gested the formation of several new banks, both local and Anglo- 
Australian, all of which, but especially those formed immediately 
after the discovery of the gold fields, have been more or less 
eminently successful. 

The following table shows that the position of these-banks in the 
aggregate is most satisfactory :— oo NLET ) 
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With a population of 300,000, there are 30,000 depositors, pos- 
sessing among them upwards of eight millions sterling. The con- 
trast is very striking between the amount of capital employed in the 
colony at the end of 1851 and the then number of depositors, with 
that of the year ending 1853, when capital was more extensively 
diffused. 

With the wonderful productiveness of the gold fields, and the 
great accumulation of treasure and available capital by the banks, it 
now becomes interesting to know what are the peculiar features of 
local or commercial improvement exhibited by the colony. These 
may be gleaned from the tables of the statistics of the colony for the 
year 1852, compiled and printed under the sanction and authority of 
the Governor, and submitted to the Council in November, 1853. 

We have already given the particulars respecting the population. 
The following tables show the extent of immigration to the colony of 
Victoria from the 1st January to 31st December, 1852. They relate 
to two different classes of emigrants; Ist. Those who were assisted 
and arrived at the public expense; and 2nd. Those who arrived at 
their own expense :— 


1.—Assisted Emigrants. 





From what country Males 


























Tmmierating. Females. Total. 
O19 01 See eee Bie 2078 5,349 
Beotland: .....dssscvses: 3,590 S537 glee 
NPCRSR so cssetestet oe: 1,400 1,601 3,001 

otal eos 7,762 7,115 15,477 





2.—Unassisted Emigrants. 















































a estie © Males. Females. Total. 
rele. ie... 17,348 5,462 22,810 
DEO ROME i lewsetosetancs 3,585 1,102 4,687 
Pre bad sscssionisscndisvnss 1,063 413 ' 1,476 
Other countries .... 1,731 230° 1,961 
Australian colonies 43,383 4,870 48,253 

ED ObAle +o csscoe 67,110 12077 79,187 





It will be observed from these returns that the number of unas- 
sisted immigrants in 1852 was five times the number of the assisted; 
that the largest proportion of the assisted were from Scotland, and 
the smallest proportion from Ireland. Of the unassisted immigrants, 
on the other hand, by far the largest proportion was from the neigh- 
bouring Australian colonies. Of those from Europe there were 
from 

PLAN hea. .sestbsouehcoorseees 22,810 
CO AWOD. tik ciccinrsettanayoics 4,687 
MENA sd VaiecaisVbacieies tebaduandous 1,476 
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The following statement of the total value of the imports into, 
and exports from, Victoria in 1852, as compared with the previous 
year, affords a very favourable indication of the rapidly advancing 
trade of that rising colony. 





Imports, 
Total imports for the year 1852 ose £4,069,742 
Total imports for the year 1851 oo... eee 1,056,437 
POtal TACrEARS sy... .cesssevisdeees tones 3,013,305 

Exports. 
Total exports for the year 1852 wu. £7,451,549 
Total exports for the year 1851 ........:.ssccsscovses 1,422,909 
Total increase 9.35.5, .c--nerctess 6,028,640 


Of this large amount of exports, however, it is right to observe 
that nearly six-sevenths, or 6,135,728/., was composed of gold, of 
which nearly the whole was exported to Great Britain and her 
colonies. 

For the conveyance of this comparatively large amount of traffic 
a considerable number of vessels were necessarily required; and we 
accordingly have the following returns relating to the shipping 
inwards and outwards, and to the vessels built and registered :— 


Shipping Inwards. 


Return of the Number and Tonnage of Vessels Entered Inwards in the Colony 
of Victoria during the Year 1852. 





From From From From 
Great Britain. British Colonies. United States. | Foreign States. | Total. _ 


eee 


Number. Tons. |Number. Tons. |Number.} Tons. Nahvben| Tons. |Number.| Tons. 


ae | eer ff a | es | | ne | eT | eS | a 


251 | 168,919 | 1,364 | 225,446) 13 |5,820) 29 | 8,031 | 1,657 | 408,216 





Shipping Outwards. 





To To To South Sea To 
Great Britain, British Colonies. Islands. Foreign States. Total. 


(eee ares eS Ye a SS 


Number. Tons. Number.| ‘Tons. Number.| Tous. |Number.! Tons. Number. Tons. 


geen | | | re | en | cS | eee | as | | mS ce 


68 36,936 | 1,365 | 286,163 1 222 |) 41 ae ee 350,296 





The following is the total numbers of vessels built and registered 
in 1852 :— 


Number. Tons. 














uae: Maki, Ns cawenes 3 203 
Registered”). cinccnniva 62 5,988 


| CRETE SNO RCEE TSP ELT TSIEN TR TIT ER EIT RST TE STO OIE TEI SSL T TE IES TE ST TR ETS IT IEE TE LS IE IN 2 ELS TD 
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Of manufactories and public works, the colony, being in its 
infancy, can as yet boast of only 57. These comprise no less than 
13 breweries and 20 coach manufactories, while there are tanneries 
9, engineers’ establishments 4, foundries 2, ship-building establish- 
ments 2, and boiling-down establishments 5; but of the latter, owing 
to the increased consumption of butcher meat, only one was at work 
in 1852. Of stone quarries there were, in the above year, 22, of . 
which 14 were limestone, 6 granite, and the other 2 freestone and 
sandstone. 

_ It may now be of interest to inquire into the educational institu- 
tions of the colony, and the facilities afforded for secular and religious 
instruction. It is satisfactory to know that these have not been 
overlooked, but seem to have kept pace with the progress of the 
country. In the total number of 115 schools provision is made, with 
the assistance of the Government, for the education of children of all 
denominations. The following is a summary of the different schools, 
the number of scholars, the aid received from Government, and the 
amount of school fees :— 












































Number | Number], Amount Paid 
pee rana rear: Government School Fees, sea 
iia : et BS: gate 2 ee d. 
Denominational.; 89 6,836 | 7,148 17 4] 5,403 3 21] 12,552 0 6 
National ........... 9 Bes A 6IF HG 92818 eb 47 948 05.0 

Priyateesntcnsss. | FE AE ree SONG AN AE OPA Bets SG bn se JI ss Sah RY te 
OCR ck: 115 7,841 7,763 3 10 S,fol FO. 8 72135495 0 6 





The “denominational”’ classes include Church of Engiand, Roman 
Catholic, Presbyterian, Wesleyan, Independent, and Free Presby- 
terian. Of these the two largest are the Church of England and the 
Roman Catholic; the former having 36 schools with 3,083 scholars, 
and the latter 27 schools with 1,825 scholars. The other denomina- 
tions rank as follows :— 














Schools. Scholars. 
Presbyterian: .:-0.-60.- 8 eee 421 asin 
& WERE yall 6 5 Bi spnceot- 7 895 
Independent _.....,...... 5 297. 
Free Presbyterian ..... 6 315 





These “denominational”? schools are under the supervision of a 
“Denominational School Board.’’ The “national’’ schools are divided 
into two classes, those “ within” the settled districts, and those “be- 
yond” the settled districts. The number of schools in the former case 
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is 4, and in the latter, 5. Of private schools there are 17, with 472 
scholars, but the returns relating to them are very deficient. 

The number of churches and chapels in the colony in 1852 was 
49, estimated to contain about 16,060 persons, while the number 
generally attending has been stated at 14,520. The following is the 
return as published by the Registrar-General, from which it will be 
observed that the largest number of churches are those of the 
- Wesleyans, next to whom come the Church of England :— 


Churches, Chapels, &¢. 


Return of the Churches, Chapels, &c., in the Colony of Victoria on the 31st 
December, 1852. 





Number of Number of Persons Number generally 























Denomination. Churches. they are estimated Attending. 
to contain. 

Church of England........ 13 3,190 2,930 
Presbyterian Church ...., 7 1,800 1,305 
Wesleyan Church ........ 17 5,000 5,000 
Independent Church .... 3 1,110 1,010 
PA OLISES foo. chic» sdnctae est 2 480 330 
Roman Catholics............ 6 4,400 3,845 
Jews’ Synagogue............ 1 80 100 
OtAli Gs. scssisense 49 16,060 14,520 





Notwithstanding, however, the extended means of moral and 
religious instruction possessed by its inhabitants, the amount of 
crime in a community composed of such a variety of characters from 
all countries must naturally be expected to be considerable. From a 
return of the Prothonotary for the colony of Victoria, the total 
number of convictions in 1852 was 471, of which 147 were for offences 
against the person, 207 offences against property, and 14 miscel- 
Janeous offences. The number of executions im the same year were 
2 for the crime of murder. But although crime may be expected to 
abound in a newly organised, or, perhaps more correctly speaking, 
unorganised society like that of Victoria, still we are entitled to hope 
the best for a colony possessing such unparalleled sources of wealth, as 
that its revenue should be more than trebled in the course of twelve 
months. 

The total amount of revenue received into the colonial treasury 
for the year ending 380th June, 1853, was 2,451,236/. 6s. 9d., while 
the amount for the year ending 80th June, 1852, was only 
714,6792. 15s. 5d., showing an increase upon the year of no less 
than 1,736,556/. 

Governor Latrobe, in his despatch to the Duke of Neweastle, 
No. 104, in allusion to the increase of the revenue for the quarter 
ended 30th June, 1853, over that of the corresponding quarter of 
1852, states that “the gross annual revenues of Victoria, calculated 
at this rate, would not fall far short of three millions and a-half 
sterling.”’ 

As an excellent illustration of the comparative general prosperity 
of the colony from 1850 to 1852, the following table is selected from 
Mr. Westgarth’s recent work on Victoria :-— 
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Colony of Victoria. Comparative Summary 1850-1852. 














1850. 1851. 1852. 

Revenue, ordinary .......0........ 124,469 180,004* 845,834T 
Revenue, Crown ......c..ccciseeccs- 136,852 199,820 730,967 
MOtal SeVeEnne foc fe. 261,321 379,824 1,576,801 
BMAMOTES Pl es ee ke. 744,925 1,056,437 4,043,896 
Esporta Cue a 1,041,796 1,423,909 7,451,549 
Shinnin inwards{0mber-~- 555 66S 1,657 

Pping Tonnage... 108,030 126,411 408,216 
Bank deposits—4th quarter.... susie 822,254 4,334,241§ 
Circulation— diGE6». (cas re 180,058 Loo2d,014 
Coin and gold ditte: x): oe 310,724 3,034,538 || 
Number of banks ................ 2 3 5) 
Valuation of Melbourne i 

(annual value) ................ } as tt aioe ee ee 
Population 31st December.... 75,000 95,000 200,000 





* Includes 24,4041. of gold revenue. 

Tt Includes 438,845. of gold revenue. 

{ There are no bank returns for Victoria as distinct from New South Wales, 
‘prior to Ist July, 1851. 

§ Of this amount nearly 700,000/. is deposited by the Government. The banks 
give no interest on any deposits. 

|| Of this amount 1,129,420/. consists of gold-dust, estimated either at cost or 
valuation. 





The beneficial effects of the increasing commerce of Victoria on 
the prosperity of the neighbouring colonies, is shown by the large 
amount of shipping daily entering the port. A remarkable instance 
of the extent of that benefit is given in the return of the export 
trade from Newcastle, New South Wales, for 1853. In 1852, the 
value of the exports from Newcastle to all the Australian colonies 
was 25,980/. In 1853, the exports to the colony of Victoria alone 
amounted to 66,0391. ! 

The active pursuit of wealth in the gold-fields, and in the busy 
marts of commerce, have hitherto tended to induce a neglect of 
public works and permanently useful undertakings in the colony. 
More attention is now beginning to be devoted to these objects. On 
the 7th of March last, aline of telegraphie communication was estab- 
lished from Williamstown, the port of Melbourne, nine miles distant 
from the city, to the custom-house and other government offices. 
By this means, the arrival of vessels, as soon as signalled in the bay, 
is instantaneously made known to, the authorities and merchants in 
Melbourne. A similar line of telegraph will be forthwith extended 
to the rising town of Geelong, situated to the westward of Mel- 
bourne, and possessing a harbour much superior. 

Until recently, merchants and emigrants experienced consider- 
able loss and inconvenience from the want of warehouses for their 
goods—the scarcity and high rates of storage being among the 
greatest difficulties and disadvantages of the port. This is now 
remedied, to a great extent, by the erection of a vast number of 
large and most substantial warehouses by merchants representing all 
the chief commercial cities of Europe and America. The distance 
of Melbourne from its port, the expense of lighterage, the delay in 
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the delivery of goods, and the injury often sustained in their transit, 
are serious evils that remain to be removed. Several schemes have been 
proposed for remedying these grievances and facilitating communica- 
tion between Melbourne and Hobson’s Bay. Perhaps one of the best 
of these is the proposal to have a ship canal or dock to discharge cargo 
on a wharf close to the city. In the mean time there are two railways 
in progress; one from Williamstown, the other from Sandridge. The 
latter will be in operation in the course of a few months. 

The city of Melbourne is extending rapidly in every direction. 
Townships spring up in localities where a short time ago there was 
not a single dwelling. Little more than twelve months since, North 
Melbourne was merely the site of a few scattered tents. Now it 
contains a population of several thousands, with comfortable resi- 
dences, shops, hotels, and schools. The mere searching for gold 
is becoming less an all-engrossing passion; and in the suburbs of 
Melbourne may now be seen something of the comforts of English 
homes—neat cottages inclosed in their own garden-grounds —cheerful 
and commodious looking villas—dwelling-houses aspiring to the 
dignity of country mansions. In truth, the sentimental and enthu- 
siastic colonist already pictures to himself the time when Melbourne, 
like London, shall be surrounded with its Chelsea, Putney, Richmond, 
Windsor, and other delightful retreats. 

It is true that the population of the colony is made up of the 
most heterogeneous masses of human beings that ever before met in 
any one locality. They are altogether unlike the enthusiastic Puritans 
who crossed the ocean singing psalms, and plunged into the depths 
of the American forests armed only with Bibles and the unsubdued 
“liberty of conscience”’ as their greatest of treasures. Side by side 
with the humblest emigrant, seeking employment, are here to be seen 
the most needy adventurers eager to embark in any undertaking likely 
to be attended with profitable result. Men of letters without employ- 
ment, lawyers without briefs, doctors without patients, clerks without 
offices, ruined nobles, indebted spendthrifts, bankrupt refugees, are to 
be found clustering among convicts and the sons of convicts, all at- 
tracted by one common object, the search for gold. As the attractions 
of the gold fields have led thousands of Australian convicts to break 
their fetters and escape to the “diggings,” so in England thousands of 
vagabonds have committed offences that they might have the chance 
of being transported to the land of gold at the expense of the State. 
Tf to these varieties of character are added many shiploads of Clunese, 
and a large number of Americans, independent in manners, impatient 
of authority, we have the elements in rude conglomeration of a 
society having no other object than the violent pursuit of wealth,— 
no other motive than the grovelling insatiable thirst for gold,—no 
other law than the liberty of its own will. What unknown society 
or government is likely to spring from such heterogeneous elements ? 
Is it monarchical, republican, democratic, or despotic? The elements 
which composed the foundation of ancient Rome were, perhaps, not 
more unpromising, yet they were such elements as, in the language 
of Lord Sydney looking forward to an Australian future, constituted 
“the foundation of a mighty empire!” 
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MISCELLANEA. 


FLAX AND HEMP. 
[Communicated by J. B. Suarp, Esa.] 


An Account of Fuax Imported into the United Kingdom, from 1801 to 1858, 
distinguishing the Quantities received from the Russian Empire from 
those received from all other Parts; stated in Five Decennial Periods, 
terminating respectively in 1810, 1820, 1830, 1840, and 1850, and in the 
Three Years 1851 to 1858. 
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Years. From Russia. From other Parts. From all Parts. 
Cwts. Cwts. Cwts. 
1801.to 1810)..:..:. 2,942,357 773,004 3,715,361 
BOT his) BB 20casaa3. 2,886,027 684,993 3,571,020 
DBZ): 959 2830: cesses: 5,426,498 2,371,889 7,798,387 
R331 55-1840 «32... 7,453,994 3,780,301 11,234,295 
TS841.,, 1850°......... 9,975,612 4,248,390 14,224,002 
BSS) 94-1853) csvei, 3,063,410 1,441,965 4,505,375 
Total quantities im- 
ene “ti 31,747,898 13,300,542 45,048,440 
The above quantities men. Fone. ae: 
Eiiklvcciiet oh 1 1888, 205 665,027 2,252,422 
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A similar Account for Heme. 
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Years. From Russia. From other Parts. From all Parts. 
Cwts. Cwts. Cwts. 
ESO}-tp. 1810 access. 6,521,235 468,694 6,989,929 
Pore 7, F620 .,.0.5:. 5,323,717 284,210 5,607,927 
BOL 5 FOOU sevcvre, 4,859,096 295,868 5,154,964 
PES 5g 1840 432.3. 5,773,150 1,009,853 6,783,003 
1941 ©; 1850°...,.... 5,618,473 2,851,181 8,469,654 
SOY, GISDS 7.2.0.0: 2,008,108 1,572,229 3,580,337 
Total quantities im- ; a 
thle 42 a, 30,103,779 6,482,035 36,585,814 
The above quantities co haga es 
Me ens ay 1,505,189 324,102 1,829,291 


a 
Quantities of Flax and Hemp received from, and Amount paid to, Russia, in 


Lifty-three Years. 
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Tons. Average Value. Amount. 
oe tee ae 
1 5, Coe Re eat 1,587,395 40 63,495,800 
BEQUUG das cvetisdaana: 1,505,189 35 52,681,615 
TOA cbesiecocds ay 092,584 ra frig 11 6,177,415 
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THE MARRIAGES, BIRTHS, AND DEATHS, 
REGISTERED IN THE DIVISIONS, COUNTIES, anv DISTRICTS or ENGLAND. 


The Marriages for the Quarter ended December, 1853, and the Births and 
Deaths for the Quarter ended March, 1854, 


AS PUBLISHED BY AUTHORITY OF THE REGISTRAR-GENERAL. 


This return comprises the births and deaths registered by 2,191 registrars in all the 
districts of England during the Winter quarter ended March 31st, 1854; and the 
marriages in 12,039 churches or chapels, about 3,479 registered places of worship 
unconnected with the Established Church, and 625 ‘superintendent registrars’ offices, 
in the quarter that ended December 31st, 1853. 

The return of marriages is not complete; but the defects are inconsiderable, and 
approximative numbers have been supplied from the records of previous years. 

The general aspect of the return is favourable. The marriages in the last quarter 
of 1853 not only greatly exceeded the mean proportion, but the maximum of the 
previous years. In the quarter that ended on March 31st, 1854, the births exceeded 
the average; and the public health of the country was such that the mortality was 
considerably below the average of the last ten years. The improvement is chiefly in 
the country districts, as in the towns the deaths rather increased in proportion to the 
population, and are still, out of the same population, one-third part more numerous 
than the deaths in the surrounding country. 

Marriaces.—The number of marriages continues to exceed the average: 97,772 
persons were married in the quarter ended December 31st, 1853,—a greater number 
than has been recorded in any corresponding period since the Registration Act came 
into force in 1837, and 3,356 in excess of the 94,416 persons who were married in 
the same period of 1852. On an averaze of December quarters of the ten years 
1844-53, the proportion of marriages to every 100,000 persons living was 999; in 
the same quarter of 1853 the proportion was 1,075. In the following counties the 
increase in the number of marriages is most perceptible : —- Sussex, Hampshire, Bed- 
fordshire, Essex, Suffolk, Norfolk, Wiltshire, Cornwall, Gloucestershire, Shropshire, 
Staffordshire —where the marriages in the December quarter of the last five years 


Marriages, Births, and Deaths, returned in the Years 1842-54 and in the Quarters 
of those Years. 





YEARS...... 1842 | 1843 1844 | 1845 | 1846 | 1847 | 1848 | 1849 | 1850 | 1851* |) 1852 | 1853 | 1854 
Marriages ...... 118825|123818)13224.9|143743) 145664) 135845) 138230/141883 152744 154206}158439)164021| ... 






















































IBITGHS acs: 1517739|527325 |540763)543521 |572625)/539965|563059)578159|593422/615865/624171/612341| ... 
Deaths s,.5523; 1349519/3464.45 |356933/349366/390315)|4233041399833|44083913689951395174|407938/421775) +. 
MARRIAGES. 
Quarters ended 
the last day of 

March cc auercss 25860) 25285] 26387! 29551] 31417| 27480] 28898] 28429] 30567] 32724] 32933) 35014] ... 

GUE wears taweeser! 30048] 31113} 34268} 35300] 37111) 35197) 34721] 35844] 39204) 38635) 40007) 40335) ... 

September ...... 27288) 2884.7) 31675) 35003) ¢ | 32439] 32995) 33874] 37636| 37316} 38291] 39786) ... 

December ...... 35629] 38573 39919) 43889 AEO86 40729] 42116] 43736) 45337) 45531) 47208] 48886; ... 
Birtus. 

Marche iccses’ .ee1135615| 136837] 143578) 143080}145108}146453/ 139736] 1 5377211445511157286) 161776] 161598)160892 

JUNE: Ns vcinsscsey 134.096)1381279] 136941) 136853)149450)189072/149760) 153693) 155865)159073|1591386)158718) ... 

September ...... 123296] 128161) 130078) 182369|138718/127173) 140359) 135223 }146911)150594)151193)147581) ... 

December ...... 124732) 131048 iii aoe 139349 /127267/188204)185471 agi aaa 152066)1444441 0. 
DEATHS. ; 





| % 
March......0.....| 96314) 94926]101024!104664| 894841119672)1200321105870) 98430/105306|106682)118241 111970 — 


PUNE Soccharpnee .| 86538] 87234! 85337) 89149; 90231)106718) 99727)102153] 92871) 99468/100813}10786]| ... 
September ...... 82339| 76792] 79708] 74872]101663| 93435] 87638)135227| 85849) 91381)100497| 92332) ... 
December ......| 84328} 87493] 90864) 80681}108937|103479| 92436] 97589} 91845) 99019) 99946)103341{[ ... 





* The numbers up to 1851 have appeared in the Annual Reports. 
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have been 1,743, 1,770, 1,782, 1,892, and 2,208 respectively— Worcestershire, Lin- 
colnshire, Derbyshire, the three Ridings of Yorkshire, Durham, Northumberland, 
Westmorland, Monmouthshire, and South Wales. An increase is apparent in most 
of the large towns in the coal and iron districts of the Midland and Northern Coun- 
ties, but many of the chief seats of textile manufactures exhibit a decrease: marriages 
fell off in Nottingham, Stockport, Great Boughton (Chester), Wigan, Bolton, Bury, 
Mancester, Burnley, Preston,—in which town the marriages declined from 333 to 
258—and in Halifax. 

BirtHs.—160,892 births were registered in the first quarter of the year 1854, 
being a decrease of 706 as compared with the 161,598 births registered in the corres- 
ponding period of 1853. In addition to London the only counties in which an 
increase in the number of births appears are Surrey, Gloucestershire, Shropshire, 
Staffordshire, Worcestershire, Warwickshire, Leicestershire, Nottinghamshire, Che- 
shire, Lancashire, Durham, and South Wales. 

INcREASE OF PopuLatTion.—The births that were registered in the quarter 
amounted to 160,892, the deaths to 111,970, leaving in the population an excess of 
48,922 persons, which is increased on the one hand by the immigration of the Irish 
or Scotch, and diminished by the emigration of the English. The number of emi- 
grants from the ports of England at which there are Government Emigration Officers 
was 46,619 in the same time; and the emigrants from all the ports of the United 
Kingdom were 48,565. 

Hitherto the number of emigrants from the United Kingdom has bean published 
in such a manner that it has been impossible to say how many were natives of 


England} ;:--Annual Rate, per cent., of Marriage, Birth, and Death, during the 
Years 1844-54, and the Quarters of those Years. 


Estimated Population 


of England in thou- ~ Fi 
gasids inthe middlet | 10926 1ST16 16919 | 17124 | 17831 | 17541 | 17754 | 17977 | 18195 | 18195] ... 18195 












































of each Year......... 

WBARS ..sctissas: 1844 | 1845 | 1846 | 1847 | 1848 | 1849 | 1850 | 1851 | 1852 | 1953 |, C"™,| 1854 
BPabriaces, ...:...653,.c1050 *801} °860/ -861| °793| °798) °°809| -860| °858; 881] .-912| °848 
BPPGHS 545. cdcess<eneeed oie. 3 °274 | 3°25] | 3°385 | 3°153 | 3249 | 3-296 | 3-343 | 3-426 | 3°472 | 3-406 | 3-326 
ES ae ae ae 2°161 | 2-090 | 2307 | 2°472 | 2°307 | 2°513 | 2-078 | 2:198 | 2°269 | 2°346 | 2-274 

MARRIAGES. 
Quarters ended the last 
day of 
SS CBR Se ae Neeelee een *644| -721| °757) °655| -661| -661| °702} °742} -730] -776| °705 | ... 
CL Sito.) Beng. catsees. *834| °849} 882) -826] °805| °822] °888] :S64] °883} -891| °854] .., 
September .......1...3... *760|_°830| +822] °751| °755| °766| -840) +823} -834/ 867] -805 |... 
MRCCEMDED | vcs sacisiesozss, "955 |1-038} °983] :940]} -961] -986/1:010/1-001|/1-°038/1-075; -999 | ... 
Birrus. 
a SSE Ta Saree oe 13°507 | 3°49] | 3-498 |3°488 | 3-252 | 3°575 | 3°32] | 3-567 | 3°585|3°581] 3°487 13-565 
BME ov a0s ka kas sdoxebaceee 3°334 | 3°291 | 3-551 | 3°265 | 3-474 | 3-523 | 3°530 | 3°55713°51613°507| 3-455 
meprember «5....00h.c00s. 3°123 | 3°140 | 3°25] | 2°945 | 3-211 | 3-056 | 3-281 | 3-321] 3-294] 3°215| 3°184 O60 
PPCCETB DED venc....scacvadeos iaicial ia ii 2°938 | 3°088 | 3 °053 | 3°253 | 3:274/ 3 °343 | 3°176 | 3°155 
DEATHS. 
oo ne 2°467 | 2°554| 2°157 | 2°850 | 2°794 | 2-462 | 2-261 | 2-388 | 2°364 | 2°620| 2°492 |2-481 
Jane : 2-144 | 2-144] 2°506 | 2-313 | 2°341 | 2-107 | 2-224 | 2-227) 2°383 | 2-247) .., 
; 1-776 | 2 °382 | 2-163 | 2-005 | 3-057 | 1-917 | 2-017 | 2:190 | 2012 | 2°143 es 
1-908 | 2°545 | 2°389 | 2-108 | 2°199 | 2-045 | 2°177 | 2°197 | 2°272| 2-202 : 








a ee 

+ The table may be read thus, without reference to the decimal points :—In the year 1848, to 100,000 of the 
population of England there were 798 marriages, 3,249 births, and 2,307 deaths registered. The annual rates of 
marriage in each of the four quarters were ‘661, ‘805, °755, and ‘961 per cent.; the rates of death 2-794, 2°313, 
2005, and 2°108 per cent. In reading the population on the first line add three ciphers (G00). The three 
months January, February, March, contain 90, in leap year 91 days; the three months April, May, June, 91 
days i ee of the two last quarters of the year 92 days. For this inequality a correction has been made in the 
calculation. 
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England. In consequence of an instruction from the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, the Duke of Newcastle, the information that has been registered for some 
time, in conformity with the Act of Parliament, has been abstracted, and the Regis- 
trar-General is thus enabled to publish the information that he has for several years 
been endeavouring to obtain; for the Emigration Commissioners have supplied him 
with returns showing that in 1853 the emigrants from the United Kingdom amounted 
to 329,937, of whom it was ascertained that 128,787 were adult males, 109,145 were 
adult females, 67,634 were children of one and under fourteen years of age, and 
10,192 were infants. In 14,179 instances no information was obtained. 

In 20,349 instances the native country was not stated; of the 309,588 persons 
remaining, 192,609 were natives of Ireland, 22,605 of Scotland, and 62,915 were 
natives of England,—so that of a hundred 21 (nearly) of the emigrants were English, 
7 Scotch, 62 Irish, and 10 foreigners; or, of 100 emigrants, natives of the United 


Kingdom, 23 were English, 8 Scotch, and 69 Irish, 


The Average Prices of Consols, of Wheat, Meat, and Potatoes, also the Average 
Quantity of Wheat sold and imported Weekly, in each of the nine Quarters ended 


March 31st, 1854. 


Average 





Wheat sold in} Wheat and 
the 290 Cities | Wheat Flour 
and Towns in| entered for 


Average Prices 
of Meat per lb. at 





Average Prices of 
Potatoes 








Average | Bngland | Home Con- Leadenhall 
Quarters a ae . and Wales sumption at and Newente Markets — Pecuee 
ended. | Consols Guaterin making | Chief Ports of (by the Carcase). WVatersi de 
(for Husiand Returns. | Great Britain. Market. 
Money.) and Wales. | —— Southwark. 
Average Number of Quarters Beef. Mutton. 
weekly. 
1852 Es 
Mar. 31.| 97% | 40s. 10d. 95,532 27,540 31d.—5d. |33d.—53d.| 60s.—80s. 
Mean 41d. | Mean 43d. | Mean 70s. 
June 30.| 998 | 40s. 10d. 87,949 54,675 | 34d.—43d. | 33d.—5}d.|_ 85s.—110s. 
Mean 4d. | Mean 43d. | Mean 97s. 6d. 
Sept. 30.| 100 | 41s. 2d. 78,712 67,912 | 3id.—5d. | 4d.—6d. | 80s.—100s. 
Mean 4id.| Mean 5d. | Mean 90s. 
Dec. 31. | 1008 | 40s. 5d.} 111,224 72,870 3d.—5d. |44d.—6id.| 90s.—120s. 
Mean 4d. | Mean 53d.| Mean 105s. 
1853 
Mar. 31.| 993 | 45s. 7d. 95,115 63,530 | 33d.—5id.|43d.—63d.| 110s.—145s. 
Mean 43d. | Mean 53d. | Mean 127s.6d. 
June 30. | 1004 | 44s. 6d. 84,559 82,623 4d.—bd$d. | 5d.—63d. | 110s.—145s. 
Mean 42d. | Mean 54d. |Mean 127s. 6d. 
Sept. 30.} 97 | 51s. 10d. 86,087 | 120,020 | 44d.—6d. | 5d..—7}d. | 110s.—125s. 
Mean 53d. | Mean 63d. |Mean117s. 6d. 
Dec, 31. | 938 | 69s, 10d. 79,002 91,627 4d.—6d. | 43d.—7d. | 135s.—165s, 
Mean 5d. | Mean 53d.| Mean 150s. _ 
1854 . 
Mar. 31.; 91 | 79s. 6d. 60,022 | 103,519 | 44d.—63d.| 43d.—7d. | 120s.—160s. 
Mean 53d. | Mean 53d.| Mean 140s. 


- Note.—The total number of quarters of wheat sold in England and Wales for the 13 weeks — 





ended March 31st, 1852, was 1,241,921; for the 13 weeks ended June 30th, 1,143,339; for 
the 13 weeks ended September 30th, 1,023,251; for the 13 weeks ended December 31st, 
1,445,906; for the 13 weeks ended March 31st, 1853, 1,236,493; for the 13 weeks ended 
June 30th, 1853, 1,099,261; for the 13 weeks ended September 30th, 1853, 1,119,128; for 


the 14 weeks ended December 31st, 1853, 1,106,027 ; and for the 13 weeks ended March 31st, — 
1854, 780,282. The total number of quarters entered for Home Consumption was, respectively, — 


358,024; 710,780; 882,850; 947,310; 825,886; 1,074,095; 1,560,255; 1,191,149 (13 weeks); 
and 1,345,743. + 
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The births in England and Wales in the year 1853 were 612,341, the deaths 
421,775, leaving an excess of 190,566 in the population, which is reduced to 127,651 
by the subtraction of the emigrants. As a set-off against the emigrants there is a 
number of Irish and Scotch immigrants into England, which the census returns show 
amount to many thousands annually, The population of England is therefore still 
increasing, but at a less rapid rate than it increased formerly. 

Prices or Provisions.—The rise in the prices of the chief articles of food 
which was noticed in the summer and autumn quarters of 1853 has continued during 
the first three months of the year 1854. The average price of wheat in England and 
Wales was 45s. 7d. per quarter in the three first months of 1853; in the same period 
of the present year the price has averaged 79s. 6d. per quarter, being an increase of 
75 percent. The average weekly quantity sold in the cities and towns which make 
returns was 95,115 quarters, representing an expenditure of about 216,767/. weekly 
in the quarter ended March 31st, 1853, while in the same period of the present year 
60,022 quarters have been sold for about 238,5877. Meat has been somewhat dearer, 
and potatoes, which averaged 127s. 6d. per ton at Nite ow Market, Southwark, in 
the quarter ended March 31st, 1853, rose to 140s. in the same period of the present 
year, being an increase of 10 per cent. Meanwhile the country has been in a pros- 
perous state, and, notwithstanding that ‘‘strikes’’ have prevailed in some places, the 
working class on the whole have been apparently well employed at good wages. 

STATE OF THE PuBLic Heattu.—The returns from all England and Wales for 
the first quarter of this year record the deaths of 111,970 persons. The general 
result is, that while on an average of ten winter quarters 2°492 persons died annually 
out of 100 living, in the last quarter the proportion was 2°481. The people were 
subject to rather less than the ordinary rate of mortality, and although many suffered 
fatally from severe weather near the commencement of the quarter, and sudden 
changes during its course, the class of diseases that prevail among children appears 
to have been more subdued. 


Deaths in the Winter Quarters. 





1844 | 1845 |1846] 1847 | 1848 | 1849 | 1850] 1851 | 1952 | 1853 |, Jol] 1854 


————— 























In 117. ‘Dis- 
tricts, com- 
prising the 
chief towns... | 
In 507 om] 


46136| 49996/43850| 56105) 57710} 51017/46066} 52333) 52408) 57092) 512713) 56300 


tricts, com- 
prisingchiefly 
small towns 
and contr | 
parishes ...... 


54888) 54668)45634) 63567) 62322) 64853 52364) 52973) 54274) 61149) 556692] 55670 

















10466489484) 119672 Erie ay 98430} 105306) 106682)118241)1069405|111970 








Total...... 101024. 





Population, Deaths, and Mortality per cent. in the Winter Quarters, 1844-54. 





on E Annual Annual 
Population Enumerated Deaths Rate of Rate of 


in 10 Mortality | Mortality 


Winter of 10 in the 
June 6-7th, March 31st, Quarters, | Winter Winter 
1841. 1851. 1844-53. | Quarters, | Quarter 


1844-53. 1854. 
In 117 Districts, com- | 
prising the chief;| 6,612,958 7,495,882 | 512,713) 2°833 2°847 
ROI AIS oo 8s hc otis be | 
Tn 507 Districts, com- 
prising chiefly small | 
towns and country { 
WAVINES, 5). ideccsce-ce 


9,301,190 | 10,126,886 | 556,692} 2-284 | 2-183 





All England ........ 15,914,148 | 17,922,768 


| 








1,069,405} 2-492 | 2-481 


cae 
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A Table of the Deaths in London from all Causes, Registered an the March 





Miscellanea. 


MORTALITY OF THE METROPOLIS. 


Quarters of the Four Years, 1851-54. 


Quarters ended Mar., 


CAUSES OF DEATH. 


1851 | 1852 | 1853 | 1854 

Aut Causszs....... Soi eden coos 15,410 |14,481 |15,864 |16,534 
SPECIFIED CAUSES ........0 see-+| 15,328 [14,899 |15,718 |16,382 
I. Zymotic Diseases ...... 2,999} 2,702] 2,861] 8,254 


Sporadic Diseases: 


II. 


Ii. 
IV. 


Vie 
VI. 


Vil. 


VIIl. 
IX. 


II. 





Norr.—The first 13 weeks of 1854, constituting the March quarter in the Weekly Tables of Mortality, ended 
April 1st, in which 16,534 deaths were registered. In the quarter ended March 81st 16,338 deaths were 


- Rheumatism, 





other Diseases of 

uncertain or vari- 

able Seat 
Tubercular Diseases ...| 2;472 
Diseases of the Brain, 

Spinal Marrow, 7} 1,634 

Nerves,and Senses 
Diseases of the Heart \ 665 


Dropsy, Cancer, and 
a 


pe eeeeeecens 


and Blood Vessels 
Diseases of the Lungs 
and of the other 
Organs of Respi- ( 
TALON cosaevececrniee 
Diseases of the Sto- 
mach, Liver, al 
“ “other Organs of 
Digestion .........6. 
Diseases of the ae 
NEYS, Voc saieovocees. 
Childbirth, Diseases | 
of the a tent ( 
1s- } 


3,522 


815 


156 


eases of the Bones, 
Joints, &c. 


eee eeeee 


Diseases of the Skin, ) 29 
Cellular Tissue, &c. 




















Malformations............ 42 
390 
283 
636 
218 
Violence, Privation, 
Cold, and Intem- t 573 
DELANCOWscssiseessstees 
SmallePom a. eae 275 
Measles ........ 363 
Searlatina 206 
Hooping Cough ......... 781 
CROUP Ee ao ae ee. 109 
ERIS a ctes 34 
Diarrhoea 223 
Dysentery 30 
@holera +... 7 
Influenza 205 
Purpura and Seurvy... 9 
EN PAULO Uae Renee haribo atee 
Remittent Fever......... 32 
Infantile Fever ......... 18 
ABWADINNAS Is cnasoatamres aouiee ss 521 
Metria, or Puerperal 
Fever, see Child- 47 
TOY Huet ea etee eae 
Rheumatic Fever, see \ 19 
Rheumatism Bs 
Erysipelas ............00e0«. 81 
SY PHU eteis a sade 32 
oma or Canker, see 4 
Mortification ...... 
Hydrophobia) ..2.c.s0.5. se 
Hemorrhage ............ 45 
DPOD SVs vccctnsesseeotiens 231 
Abscess 24 
ROD KCC Ria SI tan regen 21 
IBIShoA RA, coeraan ees 7 
Mortification ......:..... 56 
Cancer aera cso: 236 
GOUt ea sacieccuh escent cues ll 


registered. 


* Under the head of sudden deaths are classed not only deaths described as sudden, of whith the cause has 
not been ascertained or stated; but also all deaths returned by the coroner in vague terms, such as “found 


dead,” “natural causes,” &c., &e. 











605 


2,588 
1,625 


655 


2,840 


819 


194 
112 


110 


40 
50 
391 


300 
676 
127 


15 





2,586 
1,805 


3,585 


821 
188 
118 
122 

42 

53 
405 


781 


705 


2,672 
1,860 


661 


3,366 


889 


123 
344 
417 
941 
145 


808 
40 
11 
36 

582 


CAUSES OF DEATH. 


Quarters ended Mar., j 


[Sept. 


1851 | 1852 | 1858 





PES SGrotula: (ek. busiesvocee- 87 
Tabes Mesenterica...... 175 
Phthisis or Con- 

; 1,792 
sumption ............ 
Hydrocephalus ......... 418 

IY. Cephalitis 188 
Apoplexy 314 
Paralysis 280 
Delirium Tremens...... 80 
@horea oaks 2 
Epilepsy .........260+ 82 
Tetanus ........... an 
ANSAMIGY: Ssclincpsseess RES 82 


a 


NAG 


VII. 


VIII. 


IX. 


XI. 


XVII. 





Convulsions .., 
Disease of Brain, &c....|_ 177 
Pericarditis 











ANeurISIA | coasmer eee. 20 
Disease of Heart, &c....} 593 
Laryngitis........... 73 
Bronchitis .. 1,612 
Pleurisy ........ 71 
Pneumonia .. 1,244 
EABURNNG SS ck. ccuateo 3 
Disease of Lungs, &c...| 189 
PeebHIMB YM cececetace sees 194 
UINSCY oo... er. 18 
ASUTITIBS Gee ncserese ey eee ko) 
Emnteritis.7..acttes ea re AH 
Peritonitis kee 54 
AISCIGES! 5 caus tease Sree 33 


Ulceration of tne. 27 
tines, &C....5.....6c00 a 





TI GET a scc ease aaeesnee tie 40 
PICUB TNE SS ee 30 
Intussusception .,....... 9 


Stricture (of the i ry 
testinal Canal)... 
Disease ofStomach, &c.| 64 


Disease of Pancreas ... 4 
Hepatitis: .....5.005 St 55 
J MUINGICE sive he sieseeste ee 40 
Disease of Liver ......... 181 
Disease of Spleen ...... 2 
Nephritis’ 2).casc..4.con +0 9 


Nephria (or Bright’s 
Disease) } 40 





TscHuria. lyst 5 
Diabetes ........... 9 
Stoner Aacicsccetses 4 
Oystitisi cee oes 12 
‘Stricture of Urethra... 


Disease of Kidneys, &c. 
PAT AMICI ese. tacc cess 
Ovarian Dropsy 
Childbirth, see Metria| 65 
Disease of Uterus, &e.| 30 
YA MEN PUGISHY «ui: Aides vesacte 3 
Rheumatism............... 60 
Disease ot Joints, &c...) 46 






Carbuncle ..... 3 
Phiegmon .. 5 
Disease of Skin, 14 
Intemperance .... 23 
PrdvahiOni cece 13 


Wantof Breast Milk, 
see Privation and 56 





1 

4 

29 

Burns and Sealds ...... 100 

HANGIN RCs, eh esae 71 
POW ANENS: co.cc; sors see cvet 


0 
tusions 3 
WrOUnNlGs\ ohn. tees 


Other Violence 9 
Causes not specified ...} 87 


¢ 
7 

Fractures and ae 16. 
: 34 





131 
198 


1,811 


35 
ll 
82 





96 
185 


1,872 


433 
140 
360 
826 
42 
2 
710 
2 
30 
617 
176 
28 
93 
502 
79 
1,880 
49 
1,083 
357 
137 
175 
23 
17 
79 
4) 
38 
34 


43 
39 
14 


181 


25 
13 
146 











1854 


——— 


112, 


261 
1,869 
430 
173 
368 
363 
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On the Meteorology of England and Scotland during the Quarter ended 
March 31st, 1854. By James Guaisner, Esg., F.R.S., See. of the British 
Metevrological Society. 


The weather during the past quarter has been very remarkable in many respects. 
The cold, which set in on November 9th, continued with great severity till J anuary 
6th, and a heavier fall of snow occurred on January 3rd over the greater part of 
England than has taken place for many years. On December 29th the reading of the 
barometer began to decrease rapidly, and continued so till January Ist, but not 
in an equal degree at all places. The diminution was much greater in Jersey, 
Guernsey, the Isle of Wight, Cornwall, and Devonshire than elsewhere. From the 
2nd to the 3rd the readings still decreased at the above places, extending to the ex- 
treme south coast of England, and increased at all places north of the latitude of 51°. 
From the 3rd to the 4th the readings decreased, but to a greater extent at southern 
than at northern stations. After this ‘time the readings turned to increase in the 
south, whilst they decreased in the north. It is of rare occurrence for the atmospheric 
pressure to vary so greatly in its distribution over places so little separated. The 
reading was very low at all places, and the length of time during which these low 
readings prevailed was very remarkable. . 

Respecting the variations of temperature during those days, it is worthy of remark 
that those stations where the reading of the barometer continuously fell, were sub- 
jected to very little variation of temperature, whilst those where it increased and de- 
creased were subjected to great changes and to low temperatures. Although the 
weather was cold, it was not eminently so till beyond some distance from the south 
coast of England, and the extreme severity of the 3rd was not at all felt south of the 
parallel of Uckfield, with perhaps the exception of Brighton. On the night of the 
2nd the temperature between the parallels of 51° and 54° decreased to a very low 
point, but did not do so beyond those parallels either north or south. About 
London and its vicinity it fell early in the morning of the 3rd to 13°, 12°, 11°, and 
10°. It had reached these low points at one o’clock in the morning, and did not rise 
above them till after eight o’clock. It was most severely felt in the Midland coun- 
ties, where the reading was as low as zero, and it was noted by Mr. Lowe at — 4°. 
This was the lowest reading recorded by any one with trustworthy instruments. At 
Manchester it was as low as 3°, as noted by Mr. Vernon; but at places situated very 
near each other the points differed very considerably. It was at about the time of 
these low temperatures that the heavy fall of snow took place. The wind was from 
east at most places. A gale was blowing over Jersey and Guernsey; it was very 
squally and stormy all day at the Isle of Wight, and over Cornwall and Devonshire. 
At the same time a fog hung over the Midland Counties. The air was calm in the 
north in the morning, and a fresh wind rose in the afternoon. The fall of snow was 
greatest over those parallels of latitude which had been remarkable for prevalence of 
fog in November and of frequency of falls of snow in December. In parts of Corn- 
wall there was little or no snow, and but comparatively little on the south coast, west 
of the Isle of Wight. In London and its vicinity it averaged on the level about 12 
inches. On the Norfolk coast it fell to the depth of 18 inches. At Whitehaven 
scarcely an inch fell, whilst at Liverpool and other places in the same parallels the 
falls were from 6 to 10 and 14 inches. Towards the north the falls were less heavy ; 
and at Allenheads, situated among the mountainous district of Northumberland, there 
was none. Heavy falls of snow had occurred previously, and at the time of the great 
and general fall it lay on the ground to the depth of several feet. The drifts averaged 
from 3 to 10, 12, and 15 feet, and were deepest at Derby, Grantham, and on the 
Norfolk coast. At the Isle of Man were drifts to the depth of 10 feet. 

On January Ist and 2nd the average daily temperature was 10° below their 
averages, on the 3rd it was as much as 14° below, and till the 6th the average daily 
defect was 7°. On the 7th a period of warm weather set in, and continued till 
February 9th; the average daily excess of temperature was 4°°8. From February 
10th to the 19th the weather was cold; the average daily defect was 3°71; and from 
February 20th to the end of the quarter the average daily excess of mean temperature 
was 2°°7. 

The reading of the barometer has been remarkable during a great part of the 
quarter. On Ist January, at the level of the sea, it was 29°54 in.; it decreased by 
the 5th, when the lowest reading during the quarter took place, viz., 29°00 in. It 
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continued low for some days; was 30°34 in. on the 21st; decreased to 29°63 in. by 
the 24th; increased quickly to 30°63 in. by the 26th; decreased to 29°83 in. by the 
29th; increased to 30°40 in. by 3rd February; decreased to 29°91 in. by the 5th ; 
increased to 30°73 in. by the 14th; decreased to 29°48 in. by the 17th; attained a 
reading on 4th March higher than any since January, 1835, viz., 30°85 in.; decreased 
to 29°98 in. by the 13th; increased to 30°52 in. by the 17th; decreased to 30°04 in. 
by the 18th; increased to 30°59 in. by the 22nd; decreased to 29°96 in. by the 26th; 
and increased to 30°47 in, by the end of the quarter. 

The mean reading for January was low; it was high in February and March. In 
a register from 1771 there is no instance of so high a reading in March; the nearest 
approach was in 1834, and there is no instance of so high a mean reading for the 
months of February and March in the period from 1771. 

The fall of rain was about its average in January, and fell short of the average in 
February and March. The general deficiency for the quarter is 2 inches, The fall 
from November to the end of March was about 5% inches, and is less than the fall in 
the same five months than any in the present century. The general direction of the 
wind till 28th January was S.E.; from then till 9th February it was S,W.; from 9th 
February to the 19th N.W.; and mostly S.W. from 20th February to the end of the 
quarter. 

The mean temperature of the air at Greenwich for the quarter ended February, 
constituting the three winter months, was 37°°5, being 0°°1 below the average of 
eighty years. 

Thunderstorms occurred, or thunder was heard and lightning seen, on the 20th 
January at Falmouth, Truro, and Exeter; on the 21st at Whitehaven; and on the 
26th at Nottingham and Wakefield, On the 17th February at Manchester, and on 
the 18th at Clifton. 

Thunder was heard, but lightning was not seen, on the 16th January at North 
Shields, and on the 20th at Clifton. On the 8th February at Grantham. 

Lightning was seen, but thunder was not heard, on the 3rd January at Notting- 
ham; on the 6th at Helston and Falmouth; on the 7th at Falmouth and Truro; on 
the 25th at Whitehaven; and on the 28th at Norwich, On the 7th February at the 
Isle of Man. 

Hail fell on the 1st January at Helston; on the 2nd at Guernsey; on the 4th 
at Dunino and Arbroath; on the 5th at North Shields, Dunino, and Arbroath; on 
the 6th at Helston, North Shields, Dunino, and Arbroath; on the 7th and 8th at 
Guernsey ; on the 9th at Guernsey, North Shields, Dunino, and Arbroath; on the 
10th at Dunino and Arbroath; on the 15th at North Shields; on the 20th at Hel. 
ston, Rose Hill, Oxford, Linsdale, and Hawarden; on the 20th at Grantham and 
Nottingham; and on the 28th at Stone, Hartwell House, Hartwell Rectory, Linslade, 
Grantham, and Hawarden. On the 4th February at Warrington; on the 6th at 
Hawarden; on the 7th at Linslade, Wakefield, Stonyhurst, Isle of Man, and 
Durham; on the 8th at Guernsey and Bedford; on the 9th at Stone, Hartwell 
House, Hartwell Rectory, Bedford, Hawarden, Gainsborough, Durham, and North 
Shields ; on the ]0th and 11th at Norwich; on the 15th at Guernsey; on the 17th 
at Guernsey, Exeter, Rose Hill, Bicester, Oxford, Linsdale, Bedford, Grantham, 
Hawarden, Liverpool, Manchester, Wakefield, Stonyhurst, Isle of Man, and Durham; 
on the 18th at Jersey, Guernsey, Helston, Truro, Torquay, Exeter, and Isle of Man; 
and on the 19th at North Shields. On the 15th March at Stonyhurst ; on the 16th 
at Hawarden; on the 18th at Linsdale, Bedford, Hawarden, and North Shields ; on 
the 19th at Truro, Lewisham, Greenwich, Oxford, Stone, and Hartwell Rectory; on 
the 26th at Linslade and Stonyhurst; and on the 30th at Hawarden and Dunino. 

Snow fell on twenty-six days in January, sixteen in February, and on three in 
March. 

Fog was prevalent on twenty-one days in January, twelve days in February, and 
fifteen days in March. 

Aurore were seen on seven days in January, twelve days in February, and on 
fifteen days in March. The magnets were disturbed on all these days. 

Zodiacal light was seen on the 18th February at Nottingham; on the 23rd at 
Hartwell House ; on the 25th at Stone; on the 26th at Stone and Hartwell House; 
and on the 28th at Hartwell House. On the Ist March at Nottingham. 

Solar Halos were seen on nineteen days during the quarter. 

Lunar Halos were seen on thirty-one days during the quarter, 
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REVENUE, 


Abstract of the Net Produce of the Revenue of Great Britain in the Years 
and Quarters ended 5th July, 18538 and 1854; showing the Lncrease 
or Decrease thereof.—( Continued from page 188.) 


[Compiled from the “ London Gazette.”] 





Years ended 5th July. 





Sources of Revenue. 


























1853. 1854. Increase. Decrease. 
£ £ £ £ 
ASCO NIG 6 2h pohsethinoneseeanend 18,954,362 18,503,838 ae 450,524 
UMC OTC TE SSSR Oe ea ARR 13,737,099 13,302,263 je 435,336 
Stamps Rebloleleiveivio’ vateieeinie ents Satestee cise’ 6 477,347 6,525,423 48,076 eee 
AMOS 2.8 bien oy cxeecgc te 3,201,047 3,167,145 a 33,902 © 
Property Taw. 6.,..%. sede. 5,989,079 6,024,244 435,165 
Post Office Kemahedbisicaee ley lsaeabaaeas 1,066,000 1,232,000 166,000 
CPOWD: TANS io.cisscsevesdsccdelsess 392,888 260,000 tees 132,888 
Miscellaneous ..........0..c0008 159,862 132,895 ihe 26,967 
Total Ordinary Revenue | 49,578,184 | 49,147,806 649,241 | 1,079,617 
Imprest and other Moneys. 758,789 817,266 58,477 oe 
Repayments of Advances.... 1,322,469 1,219,999 ste 102,470 
Total Income........ 51,629,442 51,185,073 707,718 | 1,182,087 
Deditet Increase 255.025. cases: cone coh sae osce chy leona aces catens 707,718 





Decrease on the: Year i. .ni ok dei moment 474,369 





Quarters ended 5th J uly. 
Sources of Revenue. 

















1853. 1854. Increase. Decrease. 
& z £ £ 
ROMS COMAG. - wastes saccassaertneaaes 4,943,337 4,575,843 hel 367,494 
ESKOIBE! Elits ti. usin 3,795,617 3,624,008 ves 171,609 
POLAT BB ft es. coseitrscichpins oSehodossa 1,675,148 1,705,633 30,485 a; 
BEAN ER ocr sacthi aduaceva stowadnotevne ; 1,510,483 1,435,927 seed 74,556 
Property Tax. .ccscscsncbeoascess 1,053,027 1,101,594 48,567 ee 
Past OMG hice ccs. cncice wees 251,000 379,000 128,000 ia 
Owe Lands 2. ..j.csccchesckecnae: 200,888 65,000 pe 135,888 
Miscellaneous  ...........e0eeeeee 90,537 55,888 veep 34,649 
Total Ordinary Revenue | 13,520,037 | 12,942,893 207,052 784,196 
Imprest and other Moneys. 256,759 139,716 seed 117,043 
Repayments of Advances .... 424,573 305,971 ee 118,602 
Total Income ....... 14,201,369 | 13,388,580 207,052 | 1,019,841 
Deduct: Inerease « o.4...c2.-ccicdsveiccatons dhinaigen taleca gene Se nvegetenaess 207,052 
Decrease on the Quarter ..........c.c cece Lae ree 812,789 


ne a TEI EET ETL al 


Consolidated Fund Operations.—The total income brought to this 
account in the quarter ended 5th July, 1854, was 13,920,3307. The 
total charge upon it was 7,755,7991., leaving a surplus of 6,164,531. 


Se ee, ae ee ae 
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CORN, 


Average Prices of Corn per Imperial Quarter in England and Wales, during each 
Week of the Second Quarter of 1854; together with the Monthly and Quarterly 
élverage—{ Continued from p. 189.) 

[Communicated by the Comptroller of Corn Returns, H. F. Janis, Esq.] 





Weekly Average. 





Weeks ended on a Saturday, 











































































































180. Wheat. Barley. Oats. Rye. Beans. Peas. 
$s. a s. dy $3. od Een 8.1 Os $0. 
April gS re ara eer 9 75 «0 37. 8 26 10 53 1 44. 3 45 7 
bbs 8 eo2oe ere ee eeee 73 5 36 D) 26 1l 48 9 Ad 3 43 1 
PA (Ce ee arent ge a 78 3 36 10 27 «6 44 0 45 7 42 8 
es EUD eee -cctaeecerte AON EE Sy ee, 27: 6 48 5 47 0 44 0 
as DU ag Rw Sinko Sree Bie 79 6 37 3 28 9 63 0 46 7 43 6 
Bveregefor April ..c6065. 77: 2 37 (OF 27 6 5} 6 45 6 43 9 
May OP os-Fa-es Aor '9 37. 0 28 8 47 A 47 10 44 9 
3 TDs ests ahaeies siete 78 9 Yee | 29 = § 52 1 48 9 46 9 
” Ee Weeusierxs. easy ss 37 2 29 4 48 6 49 3 47 2 
» Bh. wade savtitesdiel . AO, 9 37] 20° Try 63 EF 49 4 44 7 
Average for May ........| 78 10 Stok QO oe NGO 48 9 45 93 
June oF jeawtedeare eet, KOrEL 36 9 29 10 48 7 48 6 46 10 
sf POT. se ceelucss cok Peano 371 30 8 | 49 38 49 8 47 6 
oP DG Aviarekco thee diate FAS ae 37 3 29 6 48 ll 49 10 46 6 
” 78 TR Cee ae Feb of} 30 6 | 52 2 50 3 48 10 
Average for June ........] 78 8 37. (OO 30 1 | 49 8% 49 6} 47 4 
Average for the Quarter ..| 78 43 37 0 29 1? 50 25 48 2 45 74 

















foreign and Colonial Wheat and Wheat-Flour imported in cach of the Months ended 
5th April, 5th May, and 5th June, 1854; the Quantities Entered for Home Con- 
sumption during the same Months; and the Quantities remaining in Warehouses 
at the close thercof.—( Continued from p. 189.) 


[Compiled from the ‘ London Gazette.) 





WHEAT. 





Quantities entered for Home 





























poets Imported. Consumption. In Bond at the Month's end. 
a ee an ee 
Foreign. | Colonial.| Total. | Foreign.|Colonial.| Total. | Foreign. |Colonial.| Total. 

1854. qrs. qrs. qrs. qrs. qrs. qrs. qrs. qrs. qrs. 
Sth April | 567,220 ee 567,220 | 567,220 ae 567,220 sie ee 
5th May | 474,291 | 1,820 | 476,111 ve ee “3 ae «3 we 
6th June} 611,911 | 82 | 611,993 ae ee oe : 

WHEAT-FLOUR. 





Quantities entered for Home 






































oe Imported. Consuipeon, In Bond at the Month's end. 
endeaq. | | 
Foreign. |Colonial.| Total. | Foreign. |Colonial.| Total. | Foreign. |Colonial.| Total. 
1854. ewts. cwts. cwts. ewts. cewts. awts. cwts. cwts. cwts. 
' 5th April] 600,264 28 600,292 | 600,264 28 600,292 at Bic 
‘5th May | 512,700] 2,073 514,773 nd oe oe ole 


- 6th June| 373,686 76 | 373,762 iy i ys Me Wg 
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CURRENCY. 
Bank oF ENGLAND. 


An Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, c. 82, for each Week ended 
on a Saturday, for the Second Quarter of 1854.—(Continued from p. 191.) 


(Compiled from the “ London Gazette.” 
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ISSUE DEPARTMENT, 





























Date Notes ie a Government Other fio cas Silver 
Issued. Public. Debt. Securities. Bullion: Bullion. 
1854. £ £5) £ BS) £ £ 
April 1| 27,682,495 21,684,240 11,015,100 2,984,900 13,682,495 ‘ 
a 8! 27,379,605 22,410,850 11,015,100 2,984,900 13,379.605 es 
a 15; 26,768,480 22,490,355 11,015,100 2,984,900 12,768,480 i 
xy 22; 26,562,010 22,270,195 11,015,100 2,984,900 12,562,010 A 
ie 29' 26,188,460 22,247,320 11,015,100 2,984,900 12,188,460 
May 6! 25,874,730 21,974,300 11,015,100 2,984,900 11,874,730 
Be 13) 25,857,270 21,143,990 11,015,100 2,984,900 11,857,270 
ia 20: 25,779,095 20,679,065 11,015,100 2,984,900 11,779,095 
z 27| 26,012,250 20,459,540 11,015,100 2,984,400 12,012,250 
June 3, 26,006,875 20,540,330 11,015,100 2,984,900 12,006,875 & 
3 10, 25,981,750 20,314,105 11,015,100 2,984,900 11,981,750 oa 
at 17 26,378,255 19,700,575 11,015,100 2,984,900 12,373,255 ee 
s 24; 27,132,635 19,614,235 11,015,100 2,984,900 13,132,635 






































BANKING DEPARTMENT, 
a a 


























: : Seven Day 
Proprietors’ Public Other 2 
Date. Capital. Rest. Deposits. Deposits. | oth ae Total Dr. 
1854. £ £ £ £ £ 
April 1} 14,553,000 3,757,576 4,445,788 11,037,153 1,102,303 34,895,820 
Pa 8] 14,553,000 3,154,657 2,683,754 18,819,988 1,177,753 35,389,152 
3 15} 14,553,000 3,160,726 1,765,364 12,795,201 1,196,079 33,470,370 
Pe 22) 14,553,000 3,166,453 1,767,723 12,053,525 1,189,099 82,729,800 
5 29| 14,553,000 3,172,183 2,018,493 11,316,805 1,126,996 32,187,477 
May 6| 14,553,000 3,204,862 2,338,822 10,688,531 1,164,631 31,949,846 
FS 13} 14,553,000 3,214,897 2,748,437 10,587,010 1,111,563 82,214,907 
3 20} 14,553,000 8,225,731 2,671,551 10,146,428 1,069,784 31,666,494 
” 27} 14,553,000 3,227,040 2,489,944 10,283,180 1,026,415 31,579,584 
June 3} 14,553,000 3,180,665 2,557,654, 10,212,244. 1,057,090 31,560,653 
55 10} 14,553,000 3,187,682 2,993,668 10,483,130 1,020,893 82,238,373 
He 17} 14,553,000 3,194,253 3,212,382 10,513,491 1,030,412 32,503,538 
os 24} 14,553,000 3,202,523 4,852,805 10,114,883 968,286 83,690,997 
Government Other Gold and : 
Date. Securities. Securities. Notes. Silver Coin, Total Cr. 
1854. peg £ £ £ £ 
April ] 11,607,616 16,522,726 5,998,255 767,223 34,895,820 
Bs 8 13,939,132 15,720,271 4,968,755 760,994 35,389,152 
pe 1s 13,686,596 14,763,256 4,278,125 742,393 83,470,370 
s Q2 13,349,067 14,336,835 4,291,815 752,083 32,729,800 
sh 29{ 138,080,679 14,438,192 3,941,140 727,466 32,187,477 
May 6 12,566,607 14,749,460 3,900,430 733,349 31,949,846 
3 13 11,625,492 15,144,039 4,713,280 732,096 32,214,907 
= 20 10,406,309 15,425,281 5,100,030 734,874 31,666,494 
Ss 27 9,856,309 15,441,966 5,552,710 728,599 31,579,584 
June 3 9,856,309 15,494,525 5,466,545 743,274 31,560,653 
53 10} 10,024,481 15,799,944 5,667,645 746,303 82,238,373 
a 17 9,720,499 15,374,237 6,672,680 736,122 32,503,588 
ry, 24 9,851,250 15,584,007 7,518,400 737,340 33,690,997 
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Country BANKS. 


Average amount of Promissory Notes in Circulation in England and Wales 
in each week, ended on a Saturday, for the Second Quarter of 1854.— 
(Continued from page 192.) | 


[Compiled from the “ London Gazette.’ 





ENGLAND AND WALES. 














Date. Private Banks. Joint Stock Banks. Total. 
1854. £ £ £ 
Mats 25 ad 3,817,983 3,137,564 6,955,547 
POG Lele 3,875,154 3,180,756 7,055,910 

oy Sepa: 3,953,648 3,169,847 FA23j495 
55) ON Hae 3,971,010 3,124,448 7,095,458 
9s cho 3,978,178 3,151,025 7,129,203 
Pret 2 asiiiiec, 3,969,211 3,147,220 7,116,431 
May Be Mak $i 3,946,339 3,127,684 7,074,023 
i53 Aaeessorty ee 3,906,376 3,114,822 7,021,198 
99 de One bytaleeek 3,837,630 3,106,936 — 6,944,566 
Pegi oy feel eee 3,765,817 3,030,183 6,796,000 
June |) Sask 3,737,009 2,993,741 6,730,750 
99-7 Obes! 3,700,026 2,962,017 6,662,043 
$5 Settee 3,637,526 2,952,017 6,589,543 
Pe dak 4 EME ars 3,615,350 2,933,274 6,548,624 


Fixed Issues—Private Banks, £4,607,455; Joint Stock Banks, £3,325,857. 





Average amount of Promissory Notes in Circulation in Scotland and Ireland 
during the Months ended the 15th of April, the 13th of May, and the 10th 
of June, 1854.—( Continued from page 192.) 
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Date. £5 and above. Under £5. Total. 
1854. £ £ = 
April LS 1,314,003 2,920,091 3,834,094 
May BS hehcninedh 1,398,615 2,568,986 3,967,601 
June LO ..c.s0000 1,530,290 2,788,804 4,319,094 
Date. . £5 and above. Under £5. Total. 
1854. £ £ £ 
April LO... ciewnen 2,875,933 3,765,476 6,641,409 . 
May Se oe 3,028,100 3,097,420 6,585,520 
TG Os. sweeties 2,884,722 3,295,563 6,180,285 


Fixed Issues—Scotland, £3,087,209; Ireland, £6,354,494. 
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The Laws of the Owrrency, as exemplified in the Circulation of 
Country Bank Notes in England, since the passing of the Act of 
1844. By J. W. Girpart, F.R.S. 


[Read before the Statistical Section of the British Association for the Advancemen 
of Science, at Liverpool, 22nd September, 1854.] 


It is a gratifying circumstance that questions relating to the cur- 
rency are no longer connected with party politics, but are now 
regarded as presenting topics for scientific investigation; and we 
believe that by no science can they be more clearly and success- 
fully investigated than by the science of statistics. 

Our inquiries in this paper will be limited to that portion of our 
currency which consists of notes issued by country bankers, and we 
shall consider them chiefly in reference to those fluctuations in the 
amount of their circulation, which have occurred since the passing 
of the Act of 1844. 

1. Country bank notes were originally called Goldsmiths’ notes, 
similar notes having been first issued by the goldsmiths of London. 

“That part of the business of banking which consists in thé bor- 
rowing of money, with a view of lending it again at a higher rate of 
interest, does not appear to have been carried on by bankers until 
the year 1645, when a new era occurred in the history of banking. 
The goldsmiths, who were previously only money-changers, now 

ecame also money-lenders. They became also money-borrowers, 
and allowed interest on the sums they borrowed. They were agents 
for receiving rents. They lent money to the king on the security of 
the taxes. The receipts they issued for the money lodged at their 
houses circulated from hand to hand, and were known by the name 
of ‘Goldsmiths’ notes.’ These may be considered as the first kind 
of bank notes issued in England. 

“When our merchants became enriched by commerce, they 
wished for a place of security in which they might deposit their 
-wealth. Hence they usually sent their money to the mint in the 
Tower of London, which became a sort of bank. The merchants 
left their money here when they had no occasion for it, and drew it 
out as they wanted it. But in 1640, King Charles I. took possession 
of 200,000/. of the merchants’ money that had been lodged in the 
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mint, and from that period the merchants kept their money in their 
own houses, under the care of their servants and apprentices. On the 
breaking out of the civil war between Charles I. and the Parliament, 
it became very customary for the apprentices to rob their masters, 
and then run away and join the army. As the merchants could now 
place no confidence either in the public authorities or in their own 
servants, they were under the necessity of employing bankers. These 
bankers were the goldsmiths.’’* 


‘¢ Amid the troubles of those times, when public trust was shaken, 
Money for safer custody was to the Goldsmiths’ taken.’’ 


Bank notes are frequently referred to in our Acts of Parliament, 
as “ Bankers’ or Goldsmiths’ notes.’—In the Act of 1704, which 
removed all “ doubts”? as to their legality, they are mentioned as 
“notes made and signed by any person or persons, body public or 
corporate, or by the servant or agent of any corporation, banker, 
goldsmith, merchant, or trader.” Even the notes issued in Ireland 
were called goldsmiths’ notes. By an Act of the Irish Parliament 
passed in 1709, “notes issued by any banker, goldsmith, merchant, 
or trader, whether payable to order or bearer, were rendered assign- 
able and indorsable over as inland bills of exchange.’’ And in 1729, 
the forgery of bills of exchange, goldsmiths’, or bankers’ notes, above 
the value of 57. was declared felony, and the felon was to be burnt in 
the hand or transported at the pleasure of the Court. 

After the establishment of the Bank of England in the year 1694, 
the notes of that corporation superseded the goldsmiths’. The busi- 
ness of banking, too, became gradually separated from that of a 
goldsmith, though we learn from a speech delivered in Parliament, 
in the year 1746, that most of the London bankers were at that time 
members of the Goldsmiths’ Company. : 

2. I am not aware that we have any authentic details of the rise 
and progress of country banking in England. It is generally under- 
stood that very few country banks existed previous to the American 
war—that they rapidly increased after the termination of that war— 
that they received a severe check in the year 1793, when twenty-two 
became bankrupt, and that they increased with wonderful rapidity 
after the passing of the Bank Restriction Act. Since the year 1808, 
every bank that issues notes has been compelled to take out an 
annual licencet—and since 1804, the notes have been subject to a 
stamp duty. This duty was increased in 1808, and again in 1815.§ 

In the year 1775, bankers were prohibited by Act of Parliament, 
to issue notes of a less amount than 20s. And in 1777, they were 
prohibited to issue notes of a less amount than 5/7. But after the 
passing of the Bank Restriction Act in 1797, the last restriction was 
removed, and the country banks commenced issuing notes of 1/. and 
27. And in 1822, the permission to issue such notes was continued 
until the expiration of the Bank Charter in 1833. But after the 
memorable panic of 1825, the government refused to issue any more 
stamps for notes under 5/., and it was enacted that all such notes 


* The ‘‘ History and Principles of Banking,’’ p. 21. 
t+ Brewer’s ‘ Poetical Chronology.”’ 
t See Table I, — § See Table II. 
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already stamped should cease to be issued by the bankers after the 
year 1829. | 

The speculations that preceded the panic of 1825, were attributed 
by the government of the day, to a wild spirit of speculation fostered 
by the country banks. To guard against the recurrence of similar 
evils, not only were notes under 5/. abolished, but two other measures 
were introduced. Banks of issue consisting of more than six part- 
ners, were permitted to be formed at greater distance than sixty-five 
miles from London ; and the Bank of England was induced to open 
branches in the provinces. 

3. And here it will be proper to notice a peculiarity in the county 
of Lancaster, and particularly in Manchester and ‘Liverpool. In 
these places there were no country notes, and but a small proportion 
of Bank of England notes. The circulation consisted mainly of bills 
of exchange, which passed from hand to hand ‘like bank notes, 
having the endorsement of all the parties through whose hands they 
had passed. In Liverpool large notes were required to pay the 
duties at the Custom House; and in Manchester small notes were 
required to pay wages. These were obtained from the Bank of 
England in London: but the transactions between manufacturers 
and dealers were transacted by bills of exchange, and as these bills 
were all made payable in London, bank notes were not required in 
Manchester or Liverpool, even for the payment of these bills. 

4. The measures adopted by the legislature in the year 1826, led 
to the establishment of branches of the Bank of England in Man- 
chester and Liverpool. From this period the circulation of bills of 
exchange declined, and was superseded by Bank of England notes. 
This was accelerated by the circumstance that the joint-stock banks 
formed in these places did not issue their own notes, but those of 
the Bank of England. This establishment had offered to discount 
for the joint-stock banks at one per cent. less than they charged to the 
public, and the joint-stock banks thought it more for their interest 
to obtain the notes of the Bank of England on these terms, than to 
issue notes of their own. The circulation of the country now con- 
sisted of notes of the branches of the Bank of England, notes of the 
joint-stock banks, and notes of the private bankers ; and as many of 
the weak private banks had ceased to exist, andas others had merged 
into joint-stock banks, and as all notes under 5/. were abolished, it 
was supposed that the country had now obtained the advantage of a 
secure circulation. 

5. But in the latter end of the year 1836 another panic arrived, 
when it was discovered that the country circulation was again at 
fault. But the charge now was, not that it was unsafe, but that it 
was excessive; and this charge of having issued to excess was more 
especially directed against the joint-stock banks. 

Here it may be observed that in the panic of 1825, the amount of 
country notes in circulation was unknown. No returns at that time 
were made to the government, and the amount of notes in circu- 
lation could only be calculated, and that very imperfectly, from the 
number of stamps, of different denominations, issued from the Stamp 
Office.* But in the year 1833, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 

* See Tables III. and IV. 
U2 
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(Lord Althorp) obtained an Act (8 & 4 William IV. ec. 83), which 


required all banks issuing promissory notes, to make returns to the 
Stamp Office of the average amounts of notes in circulation in the 
quarters ending the first day of January, April, July, and October, 
in each year. The quarterly average was to be formed from the 
amount in circulation at the end of each week. These quarterly 
returns were afterwards published in the London Gazette.* 

from these returns it was evident that the country circulation 
had increased by the beginning of the year 1836,+ and as a general 
spirit of speculation prevailed at the same time, it was inferred that 
the country circulation was the cause of this speculation; and as by 
the end of the year the speculations had ended in panic, the country 
circulation was the cause of this panic. - 

6. Another panic occurred at the end of the year 1839; and here 
again, blame was cast on the country notes. But the complaint 
now was not that the country circulation was unsafe or excessive, 
but that it was ill-regulated. An opinion had been adopted by some 
distinguished Political Economists that the country circulation, as 
well as that of the Bank of England, ought to correspond at all times 
with the amount of gold in the Bank of England. It is true that 
the circulation of the Bank of England did not fluctuate in exact 
accordance with this amount of gold. But the country circulation 
did not correspond even with that of the Bank of England. And as 
the fluctuations in the country circulation did not correspond with 
_ the fluctuations either of the gold of the Bank of England or with 
the notes of the Bank of England, it was assumed that the country 
circulation was ill-regulated ; and being ill-regulated it was assumed 
to be the cause, or at least one cause, of the panic that occurred at 
the end of the year 1839. 

To examine into the truth of these opinions, a Committee of the 
House of Commons was appointed in the year 1840, to consider the 
state of the law with reference to Banks of Issue. The Committee 
examined witnesses during the sessions of 1840 and 1841; but the 
only practical result was that an Act was passed requiring weekly 
returns of their circulation from every bank of issue. 

7. Before proceeding farther it may be fair to state the replies 
which the country bankers at various times gave to these severe 
accusations. 

In reply to the charge that the currency was unsafe, from the 
number of failures which occurred among the country banks of issue; 
they state in their memorial to Earl Grey, in the year 1833, “the 
number of London bankers that have failed, is believed to be rela- 
tively greater, and the amount of their debts relatively larger, than 
that of country banks.” 

In reply to the charge that they had by an excessive issue of 
their notes promoted speculation, they state :— 

“ All experience shows that great fluctuations have originated in 
the speculations of influential merchants, and never originated in the 
channels to which the issues of country bankers are confined ; their 
source isin great mercantile cities, and they are promoted by the 


* See Table V. + See Table V. 
t 4&5 Victoria, cap. 50. 
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issues of the Bank of England. That this is the invariable course 
which fluctuations resulting in excess and derangement take, is 
proved by the evidence of Mr. Ward and others, before the Bank 
Charter Committee, and is fully explained by the speeches of the 
King’s Ministers in the year 1826, The debts of a few speculative 
merchants who failed in a single year in the town of Liverpool, where 
country bankers’ notes never circulated, amounted to between seven 
and eight millions sterling, and their bills were either lodged in 
the Bank of England for loans, or were current in all parts of the 
country, stimulating circulation and promoting excess.” 

In reply to the charge that they had turned the foreign exchanges 
against this country, they reply :— 

“Your memorialists are prepared to prove that the issues of 
country bankers have less tendency to promote fluctuations in the 
country than those of the Bank of England; and that their effect in 
throwing the exchanges against the country is comparatively insigni- 
ficant. The slightest attention to facts would indicate the truth of 
these positions. It has been established by parliamentary evidence 
that the issues of country bankers fluctuated much less between the 
years 1817 and 1826 than those of the Bank of England; and it 
is indisputable that adverse exchanges, which endanger the Bank, 
always succeed great importations of foreign produce, and that they 
never can be occasioned by large export&tions of domestic produc- 
tions. Now it is notorious that the circulation of country bankers 
acts almost exclusively in promoting these productions: and that, 
when it is in an extended state, the direct and proper influence even 
of an alleged excess of that circulation, would be to provide the means 
of paying for the importations of foreign produce without causing so 
great an export of gold as to derange and endanger the monetary 
system of the country.” 

In reply to the charge that they had not governed their issues of 
notes by the foreign exchanges; they reply that such a system is not 
applicable to the nature of a local circulation :— 

“Then, with respect to miners and manufacturers, any system 
which would bring them into immediate contact with the operation 
of the bank for regulating the foreign exchanges without that pro- 
tection and defence from those convulsive changes which the local 
circulations afford, would be a system pregnant with indescribable 
hazard.’’* 

8. Such was the state of the currency question when the late Sir 
Robert Peel came into office in the year 1841. The Charter of the 
Bank of England was subject to renewal in the year 1844, and in 
that year was passed an Act of Parliament “to regulate the issue of 
bank notes, and for giving to the Governor and Company of the Bank 
of England certain privileges for a limited period.’ 

The charges against the country circulation had been, that it was 
unsafe, excessive, and ill-regulated. The act of 1844 dealt chiefly 
with the second of these accusations. 

According to the provisions of this act, no new bank of issue was 
permitted to be established in the United Kingdom, and the maximum 


* See “ The History and Principles of Banking,’’ section on Country Bankers. 
+ 7 & 8 Victoria, cap. 32. 
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amount of notes which each existing bank of issue in England might 
issue upon an average of four weeks, should, after the 10th October, 
1844, be the average amount of the notes in circulation during the 
twelve weeks ending the 27th April, 1844: that returns should be 
made to Government of the average amount of notes in circulation 
during each week, and if, upon an average of four weeks, the amount in 
circulation exceeded the authorized amount, the bank should be 
subject to a penalty equal. to the amount of that excess. That 
if any existing bank, not having more than six partners, should 
inerease the number of partners to more than six, it should lose the 
privilege of issue. That if any two banks should unite, so as to 
increase their number beyond six, they shall lose the right of 
issue. And if any banker shall become bankrupt, or cease to carry 
on the business of a banker, or cease to issue notes, it shall not be 
lawful for such banker at any time thereafter to issue any such notes. 

The charge of being unsafe the Act did not meddle with, except 
so far as limiting the issues of each bank, and prohibiting any new 
bank of issue, may be regarded as elements of safety. But the Act 
of 1844 left the country circulation still unregulated by the amount 
of gold in the Bank of England. In the month of October, 1844, 
when the Act came into operation, the amount of gold in the Bank 
of England was 12,149,3677. On the 28rd of October, 1847, the 
amount of gold was 6,745,354/., but the law required no corres- 
ponding reduction in the amount of the country circulation. On the 
10th of July, 1852, the gold had advanced to 21,845,390/., but the 
law permitted the country circulation no corresponding expansion. 
It does not, therefore, appear to have been the object of the Act, that 
the country bankers should regulate their issues by the amount of 
gold in the Bank of England, é 

9. The maximum was the average of the twelve weeks ending 
April, 27, 1844, but there seems to be no reason why this period 
should have been chosen. Sir Robert Peel originally proposed that 
the maximum should be the average of the previous two years, The 
private bankers asked for the average of the previous five years. The 
joint-stock banks asked for the maaimum of the two years, contending, 
that if an average were made a maximum, the circulation would be 
‘still farther reduced. Sir Robert Peel ultimately determined on the 
‘average of the twelve weeks previous to the announcement of the 
measures to Parliament: the respective amounts are as follows :— 





Private Banks. Joint-Stock Banks. 


£ £ 
Average of the two years... 4,916,494 3,061,562 
Average of the five years...) 5,761,792 3,485,329 
Maximum of the two years} 5,295,239 3,752,867 
Average of the twelve; 

weeks as ultimately cer--| 5,153,407 3,495,446 

ATi ec.6 DMRMiese SAMPEP RRA Wo) [olyGoee J 





The Private Banks were 205, and the Joint-Stock Banks 72. 
The following are the average amounts of the country circulation 
during the previous five years :— | 


% 
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a eer ee rae EE, 15,927 LBA i iicis.ticizend 8,249,052 
1840... 10,457,057 1843. cssccscene 7,667,916 
BSE Liscesscsictssees 9,671,643 


This decline was attributed by the country banks to the dulness 
of trade, the low price of corn, and other temporary causes. But, 
doubtless, there were also other causes of a more permanent descrip- 
tion. Some country banks had withdrawn their circulation, and 
issued the notes of the Bank of England, in consequence of advan- 
tageous proposals from that establishment. The increased facilities 
of travelling by railway, and other means, had tended to diminish 
the amount of notes in circulation, by causing them to be returned 
to the bankers more rapidly for payment. The uniform penny 
post commenced in January, 1840, and the registry of letters in 
July, 1841, and these enabled every country banker to send off to 
London every night the notes of other bankers he had received during 
the day, and thus the circulation wasreduced. The practice of keep- 
ing banking accounts had also extended very much, so that instead 
of carrying notes in their pockets as formerly, people now lodged 
their notes with their banker, and made their payments by giving 
cheques on the bank. 

From these causes it seems probable that the actual issue of the 
country banks would not have regained its former amount, even if 
the Act of 1844 had never been passed. The Act, however, had the 
necessary effect to render the actual circulation less than even the 
authorised issue. If you apply a maximum to a fluctuating circula- 
tion, the average amount must be less than the maximum. If in April, 
when the circulation is at its highest, the amount is less than the maxi- 
mum, it will fall still lower in August. The maximum, too, was divided 
among many banks; each banker was obliged to keep below his share 
of the maximum, and when all these short-comings are added together 
- they amount to a considerable sum. The penalty too, was so great— 
equal for every offence to the amount of the excess—that prudent 
bankers kept their circulation much below their maximum, in order 
to avoid the chance of incurring these heavy penalties. 

10. There are several circumstances which show that in some 
instances the Act was felt to be a restriction. Attempts have 
been made to evade its provisions. The first occurred when Sir 
Charles Wood was Chancellor of the Exchequer, and he issued a 
circular letter to the country bankers stating, that, if such attempts 
should be continued he would introduce a more stringent measure. 
The second took place last year. When the Act was passed autho- 
rizing cheques to be drawn beyond fifteen miles upon a penny stamp, 
some banks issued on a penny stamp cheques which in form resem- 
bled bank-notes. The Stamp Act just passed prohibits this practice. 

We have observed, too, in reference to individual banks, that in 
the returns, the fourth week is often less than the three preceding 
weeks. The average is takén every four weeks. If a banker finds 
that in the first three weeks he has exceeded his limit, he stops his 
own issues and sends to London for a supply of 51. and 107. Bank of 
England notes. Even this may not be sufficient, and then he sends 
his clerks round to all the neighbouring banks asking, “ Have you 
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got any of our notes? If you have, we wish to pay them immedi- 
ately, in order to keep down our average.”’ Thus in some instances 
the country circulation has become in one sense a regulated currency. 
Jt is so regulated that in every fourth week the amount is less 
than in either of the three preceding weeks. Another circumstance 
which shows that the Act is felt to be a restriction is, that some 
joint-stock banks do not issue notes at all their branches. They 
issue to their authorized amount at a portion of their establish- 
ments, and at the rest they issue the notes of the Bank of England. 

A further symptom of the inadequacy of the country circulation, 
is the increased circulation of the branches of the Bank of England. 
In 1836, when the country circulation was 11,700,000/., the branch 
circulation was 3,500,000/. In the year 1846, the country circula- 
tion was only 7,700,0002., and the branch circulation had increased 
to 6,500,000/.* 

11. At the same time we believe that much of the restriction 
that-would otherwise have been felt, has been prevented by a cause 
to which we have already referred, the extension of the Deposit 
System of Banking. Formerly, to keep a banker was the privilege 
of a few; now it is the practice of the many. It is easy to perceive 
how this operates. If all the notes in a town are lodged with the 
bankers, and the depositors make their payments by cheques, notes 
are not required; the payment is made by a transfer from one 
- account to another. Ifthe two parties keep accounts with different 
bankers the effect is the same; for the country bankers make their 
exchanges with each other daily or weekly, and pay the difference by 
an order on their London agent. This order again is passed through 
the clearing, and the differences between the clearing bankers are 
paid by a draft on the bank of England. It is thus theoretically 
possible, that all the monetary transactions of a country may be 
settled be a system of transfers ; and it is practically the fact, that a 
large proportion of them are so settled ; and this amount has, of late 
years, largely increased, and is still increasing. We have no published 
accounts of the amount of deposits in the country banks, but we have 
of the joint-stock banks of London. The oldest of these banks has 
been established only twenty years, yet their united deposits in 
London are now above 22,000,0001., while, during the same period, 
the private deposits of the Bank of England have increased from 
5,000,0002. to 12,000,0007.+ It cannot be supposed that all these 
deposits have been withdrawn from the private bankers. These 
large deposits are owing, I think, to the greater number of persons 
who now keep accounts with bankers, increased, no doubt, in recent 
years by the increasing wealth and prosperity of the country ; and 
though I have not the returns necessary to prove it statistically, I 
believe that similar operations are taking place throughout the 
country; and that the prosperity of joint-stock banks has not in this 
respect caused any corresponding decline among the private banks.t 


12. I shall now proceed to notice those fluctuations that have - 


* See Table VI. t+ See Table VII. 

¢ The recent admission of the joint-stock banks into the clearing-house, and the 
practice of settling the clearance balances by cheques on the Bank of England, will 
still further economize the use of Bank notes. 
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iS a aes in the country circulation since the passing of the Act 
) A 

We have observed elsewhere,* “ When our figures are chrono- 
logical facts, new and highly important truths are sometimes ascer- 
tained by merely observing if any specific facts recur at certain 
periods. When we have ascertained any uniformity in the occur- 
rence of certain events, we call that uniformity ataw. Thus those 
uniformities that were found to occur in regard to the deaths at 
various ages, are now called the Laws of Mortality. A few years 
ago a Committee of the House of Commons published the average 
monthly circulation for several years of the notes that had been issued 
respectively by the Bank of England, the Country banks, the Banks 
of Scotland, and the Banks of Ireland. We have deduced from these 

-returns what we term ‘The Laws of the Currency :’— 

“We will take the monthly returns of the circulation for the 
period that is past, that is, from the end of September, 1833, to the 
end of 1843, and endeavour, by observing their various revolutions, 
to discover if they are governed by any fixed causes or principles— 
to ascertain if those principles are uniform in their operation; and 
if we should discover that the revolutions of the currency are regu- 
lated by any uniform principles, we shall call those principles the 
Laws of the Currency. 

“* We shall begin with that portion of the currency which con- 
sists of notes issued by the Bank of England. On looking over the 
monthly circulation of the Bank of England, given in the Table, 
No. 34, in the Appendix to the report of 1840, we observe, that the 
circulation of the months in which the public dividends are paid is 
higher than in the subsequent months. ‘Thus, the average circulation 
of January is higher than that of February or March. The circu- 
lation of April is higher than that of May or June. The circulation 
of July is higher than that of August or September. And the 
circulation of October is higher than that of November or Decem- 
ber. This, then, we may consider as one law ef the circulation of 
the Bank of England—that it ebbs and flows four times in the year, 
im consequence of the payment of the quarterly dividends. This law 
does not apply to any other bank, as all the government dividends 
are paid by the Bank of England.’ 

“* On inspecting the monthly returns of the country circulation 
for the last ten years, we find that the highest amount is in the 
month of April: thence it descends, and arrives at the lowest point 
by the end of August, which is the lowest point in the year. It 
gradually increases to November; a slight reaction takes place in 
December; but it then advances until it reaches the highest point 
in April. The general law is, that the country circulation always 
makes one circuit in the year—being at its lowest point in August, 
and advancing to December, and continuing to advance to its highest 
point in the month of April, and then again descending to its lowest 
point in August.’ ] ai Agree 

“<TIn Scotland the lowest point of the circulation is in March, 
and the highest in November. The advance, however, between these 


* Logic for the Million. See the Section on the application of Logic to 
Statistics. 
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two points is not uniform—for the highest of the intervening months 
is May, after which there is a slight reaction; but it increases again 
until November, and falls off in December. The reason of the great 
increase in May and November is, that these are the seasons of 
making payments. The interest due on mortgages is then settled, 
annuities are then paid, the country people usually take the interest 
on their deposit receipts, and the servants receive their wages. ‘There 
are frequently large sums transferred by way of mortgage. It is the 
custom of Scotland to settle all transactions, large as well as small, 
by bank notes—not by cheques on bankers, as in London. It is 
remarkable that these monthly variations occur uniformly every year, 
while the amount of the circulation in the corresponding months of 
different years undergoes comparatively very little change.’ 
“¢From what we have already said of the laws of the currency, 
those of our readers who are acquainted with Ireland, will be able | 
to judge beforehand of the revolutions of her circulation. Being 
purely an agricultural country, the lowest points will of course be 
in August or September, immediately before the harvest, and the 
commencement of the cattle and bacon trade. Then it rises rapidly 
till it reaches its highest point in January, and then gradually declines. 
Ag an agricultural country, we should naturally expect that durmg 
the season of increase the circulation would expand most in the rural 
districts ; and so we find that the circulation of the Bank of Ireland 
in Dublin, expands very moderately—that of her branches, which 
are located chiefly in large towns, expands more—while the circula- 
tion of the joint-stock banks, which are located in the agricultural 
districts, receives the largest increase. Again, the purchases and 
sales of agricultural produce are known to be in small amounts ; and 
hence the notes of the smallest denomination receive the largest 
relative increase. The annual changes of the Irish circulation are » 
governed chiefly by the produce of the harvest, and the prices of agri- 
cultural products. These are the laws of the circulation of Ireland.’”’ 
13. The principles which these figures are supposed to have 
established, are thus stated in the evidence delivered before the Com- 
mittee on Banks of Issue, in the year 1841 :— 
“What is the general conclusion, which you propose to draw 
from the tables you have put in?”’....“ The general conclusion 
I would draw is, that the Bank of England is governed by certain 
laws which do not apply to the country circulation ; that the country 
circulation of England is also governed by laws peculiar to itself; 
that the circulation of Ireland is also governed by laws peculiar to 
itself; that the circulation of Scotland is also governed by laws pecu- 
liar to itself; that those respective circulations are all governed by ~ 
uniform laws, as is shown by their arriving at nearly the same point 
at the same period of the year; and, therefore, that you cannot intro- 
duce any system by which all those various circulations, governed by — 
different’ laws, can be amalgamated into one system: that such a 
system would be at variance with itself, and would tend to destroy 
that beautiful system of country banking which now exists in this 
country—a system which has tended very much to the prosperity of 
this country, which, by receiving the surplus capital of different 
districts, and given out the capital for the encouragement of trade 
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calls forth all the natural resources of the country, and puts into 
motion the industry of the nation, and at the same time supplies a 
circulation which expands and contracts in each district according as 
it is required by the trade or agriculture of the district. Those 
expansions or contractions take place at different periods of the year 
in different districts; the circulation expands when the wants of 
trade require it, and when no longer wanted it again returns: and I 
think this beautiful system, in the language of the resolutions passed 
by the deputies from the joint-stock banks, ‘has greatly promoted 
the agriculture, trade, mining, and general industry of the nation, and 
that equal advantages cannot be produced by one bank of issue.’ ”’ 

_ 14. Our first inquiry, then, shall be, Whether the fluctuations in 
the country circulation have been governed by the same laws since 
the passing of the Act of 1844 as they were before. 

Upon inspection of Tables VI. and VII. in the Appendix, we 
find that the country circulation since 1844 has fluctuated in the | 
same manner. We find, too, that the country circulation at these 
two periods (before and after 1844) conform to each other not only 
in their compliance with these laws, but also in their exceptions to 
these laws. The years 1836 and 1839 were years of panic, and as 
panics usually occur at the end of. the year, the country circulation 
at the end of these years was less than in the preceding August. 
The year 1847 was also a year of panic, and here we find, too, that 
the circulation was lower in December than in August :— 











April. August. December. 
£ £ £ 
PSS 6s etc 12,403,634 11,658,494 11,228,594 
ESSO: carts. 12,662,312 10,868,785 10,698,390 


¥847....006: 8,024,168 7,133,525 5,939,007 





In Table VII., we have stated the circulation of both the 
private and the joint-stock banks: and we find that each class of 
‘banks illustrates the same rule.—Both rise and fall at the same time, 
and are obviously regulated by similar laws. LR 

To place these fluctuations in a more striking point of view, and 
at the same time to exhibit them in comparison with the fluctuations 
in the notes of the other banks, and with the amount of gold in the 
bank of England, we have constructed Table VIII., showing the 
change which occurred during the year 1845—the first year after the 
Act of 1844 came into operation. In this table we have represented 
the amount in circulation in the month of January—in each case by 
the number 100 ;—and the variations from this number in each sub- 
sequent month exhibit the monthly fluctuations in the amount of the 
circulation. 

15. We will now proceed to a farther analysis of the returns 
before us. The country circulation is divided into two classes—that 
of the private banks and that of the joint-stock banks.—We will 
begin with the amounts which each class of banks is at present autho- 
rized to issue :— | 
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£ 
167 Private Banks are authorized t0 Issue ..ccccccoocecses 4,616,609 
65 Joint-Stock Banks are authorized to issue ........ 3,325,857 
Total authorized issue .iiccscsscesssosseceees 7,942,666 


The average issue of the private banks is 27,7557.; and of the 
joint-stock banks 51,1677. The highest issue of a private bank is 
112,280/.; and of a joint-stock bank 442,371. The lowest issue of a 
private bank is 3,2017.; and of a joint-stock bank 1,5032. In 
Tables XI. and XII. in the Appendix, we have given a further 
classification of the respective circulations of the private and joint- 
stock banks. 

By the provisions of the Act, if any bank, not having more than 
six partners, should increase its partners to a greater number than 
six, it would lose the power of issue. So far as regards the amount 
of the circulation, this regulation seems unnecessary. Having fixed 
the maximum which each bank might issue, an increase in the num- 
ber of its partners, though it might increase the safety of the notes 
to the public, could not increase the amount in circulation. If, 
indeed, the object were gradually to reduce or annihilate the 
country circulation, then this enactment might tend to answer 
its purpose. We stated in 1844, “Without casting any reflection 
on the private bankers, it may fairly be calculated that in the course 
of a few years their circulation will be less than at present. An 
unwillingness to publish the amount of their issues, a disposition to 
retire from business, misfortune, death, and other circumstances, 
may cause the withdrawal of the circulation of a country bank, and 
when once withdrawn it can never be restored.”—Since that time 
37 country private banks have ceased to issue; these are— 





£ 
11 Banks within the circle of 65 miles, whose fixed issue was 110,194 
26 Banks without the circle 4s +9 426,604 
37 Total. Total 536,798 


Within the same period 7 joint-stock banks, having a fixed issue 
of 169,589/., have ceased to issue. The original certified issue of 
8,648,853/. has thus been reduced to the above sum of 7,942,6661. 


_ The following is a list of the joint-stock banks and their respective 
issues :— 


£ 

Western District Banks at Devonport... 18,125 
Suffolk Joint-Stock Bank at Ipswich.............0 7,449 
Stockton and Durham Bank at Stockton ........ 8,290 
Leeds and West Riding Bank at Leeds............ 18,937 
Leeds Commercial Bank at Leeds .........cc0.ce066.. 13,914 
Sheffield and Retford Bank at Sheffield ............ 18,744 
Union Bank at Newcastle-on-Tyne........seceeeese 84,130 

ACY 1) SR a 169,589 


16. We will now classify the country circulation topographically. 
— Within a circle of sixty-five miles of London, a circle of 130 miles 
in diameter—there is’no joint-stock bank of issue, nor any branch of 
the Bank of England. The issuing country banks may, therefore, be 
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divided into those within this circle and those without it. And we 
then find :— 


£ 
47 Private Banks, within the circle, are authorized to issue cocecccsses 1,303,318 
°120 Private Banks, without the circle, are authorized to issue ........ 3,313,291 


65 Joint-Stock Banks, without the circle, are authorized to issue... 3,325,857 


————————e 


Total Country Circulation.............00. 7,942,666 


The average circulation of private banks within the circle is 
27,7301.; and without the circle, 27,7657. 

17. But we have referred only to the authorized circulation. We 
will now take a view of the actual circulation —We will take that 
of the year 1853, and refer to the months of April, August, and 
December :— 





Actual Circulation. 














Authorized 
Circulation. April. | August, December. 
= x +£ £ £ 
4 rivate Banks, 
within the Ras 003818 Tunes le mee 


120 Private Banks, 6 
et GHE thie a 3,313,291 2,852,361 2,708,110 2,849,172 


65 Joint-Stock Banks} 3,325,857 | 3,132,388 | 2,984,629 | 3,056,085 
ee 


Taking the authorized circulation in each case to be represented by 
100, the following will be the proportion of the actual circulation :-— 














April. August. December. 
47 Private Banks........ 100 Bag Fe 21 75°5 
120 Private Banks........ 100 86°38 80°8 84°5 
65 Joint-Stock Banks 100 92°5 87°7 89:0 





It will thus be seen, that, as compared with their respective 
authorized circulations, the actual circulation of the private banks is 
less than that of the joint-stock banks, and that of the private banks 
within the circle is less than that of the private banks without the 
circle. We cannot assign causes with so much certainty as we can 
state facts. Within the circle of sixty-five miles, the notes, which 
are all payable in London, may be sent there more rapidly for pay- 
ment, and thus the circulation be reduced. Perchance, too, the 
Non-issuing joint-stock banks may have withdrawn some of the busi- 
ness of the private bankers in that circle, and thus their circulation 
may have becowme still farther reduced, and that of the Bank of 
England increased. It is a mistake to suppose that a banker can 
keep out as many notes as he likes. If his rivals take from him any 
portion of his deposit or his discount business, his circulation neces- 
sarily becomes less. With regard tothe private banks and the joint- 
stock banks beyond the circle, the difference may arise in part from 
the greater number of the private banks, Supposing, for illustration, 
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that each bank should be 10002. below its authorized circulation, 
then the total deficiency of the private banks would be 120,000/., 
while that of the joint-stock banks would be only 65,0002. Perhaps 
the joint-stock circulation, being issued at so many branches, may 
remain longer in circulation, or, perchance, the private bankers may 
purposely keep more within the prescribed limits in order to avoid 
the chance of incurring the penalties. 

18. We will now classify the banks of issue according to the 
amounts they are respectively authorized to circulate, and we will 
begin with the private banks. These number 167 banks, who are 
authorized to issue 4,616,6097. But the larger portion are for com- 
paratively small amounts. For 27 banks the authorized issue 1s 
under 10,0007. 52 banks have above 10,0007. and under 20,000/. ; 
31 banks are under 30,000/.; 20 banks are under 40,000/.; and 18 
banks are under 50,0007. The total authorized circulation of these 
148 banks is 3,241,4767. Of the remaining 19 banks, which have a 
circulation each of above 50,000/., only two are above 100,000/. It 
is evident, therefore, that no very large portion of the country circu- 
lation is dependent on any one of these banks. It may be also 
stated that these 167 banks form, with their branches or agencies, 341 
banking establishments.* 

The joint-stock banks of issue are 65, which are authorized to issue 
to the extent of 8,325,8577. We have given a total of these banks in 
Table XII. It may be sufficient here to state that only five of these 
banks have an authorized circulation above 100,000/; and these 
five banks have among them 147 branches.t It may also be added 
that every shareholder is answerable to the whole extent of his pro- 
perty for all the notes issued by the banks ;—a circumstance which 
adds to the security of this portion of the country circulation. 

19. We will now compare the circulation of the country banks 
with the country circulation of the Bank of England. We have been 
accustomed in former years to think of the Bank of England as a 
London bank, and to think of the country circulation as having the 
exclusive possession of the country. This is not now the case. In 
London the circulation consists exclusively of the notes of the Bank 
of England. Here there are 58 private and 23 joint-stock banking 
establishments that issue nothing else. Outof London, and within a 
circle of 65 miles, there are 100 private banking establishments that 
issue about a million of notes; but there are 23 private banking and 
73 joint-stock banking establishments that issue only the notes of the 
Bank of England. Beyond 65 miles from London there is a circula- 
tion of above three millions issued by 241 private banking establish- 
ments; and about three millions more issued by 404 joint-stock 
banking establishments: but the 11 branches of the Bank of England, 
all located in this district, have probably a larger circulation than all 
these banks put together.{ And besides this, a large portion of the 
notes issued by the parent establishment in London circulate in this 
district, or are found in the tills of its 647 banking establishments. 


~* See Table XI. 
tT Under the word ‘‘ branches’’ we include sub-branches and agencies. 

~ See Table VI. We have no returns of the actual circulation of the branches of 

the Bank of England since the year 1847. 
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Banks in the same locality as a branch of the Bank of England, will 
keep in their tills some of the notes of the branch, because they can 
obtain gold for them without sending to London. But in places 
distant from the branches, the notes kept by bankers are those that 
have been issued in London. 

And here we may notice a peculiarity of the branches of the Bank 
of England as banks of issue. They act to only a small extent as 
banks of deposit. In consequence of not allowing interest on deposits, 
they have not attracted any large amount from the country banks. 
From the returns laid before Parliament in the year 1848, it appears 
that the deposits in all the branch banks put together amounted to’ 
only about a million. Considering thatthe branches are established 
in large towns, and have been in existence for above twenty years, this 
amount is far from considerable. Hence the notes were chiefly issued 
by the branch in the way of discount. In London, the Bank of 
England is a bank of deposit as well as of discount; and when she 
restricts her discounts, her notes may be withdrawn by a withdrawal 
of her deposits. But the branches, having comparatively but small 
deposits, a restriction on their discounts immediately restricts the 
circulation of their notes.. Hence, in seasons of pressure, a restriction 
of discounts by the Bank of England is felt severely in those places 
where she has branches, and in the year 1847 few places felt this 
more severely than Liverpool.* It may also happen that the Bank 
has to make advances to Government to pay the dividends; and to 
do this, it may be necessary to restrict the issues at the branches. 
Hence it would appear, that that portion of the country circulation 
which consists of Bank of England notes, may be more suddenly 
contracted than that which consists of notes of the country banks. 
In agricultural districts, or in places where there is but little demand 
for discount, the branches do not appear to have been profitable. 
Those at Exeter, Gloucester, and Norwich, have been withdrawn. 

20. We will now compare the country circulation with the total 
circulation of the Bank of England. By the circulation of the Bank 
of England, I mean the amount of her notes which are in the hands 
of the public. In the year 1836, the Bank of England had above 
three-fifths of the circulation, and the country bankers about two- 
fifths. ‘The average of the quarter ending June 1836, of the former 
was 17,184,000/., and the latter 12,202,196. From this time, the 
country circulation gradually declined, and in 1844, Sir Robert Peel 
fixed its maximum at 8,648,953/., while that of the Bank of England 
was at the time 20,228,060/. Latterly, the country circulation has 
usually been about 7,000,000/., while that of the Bank of England 
has varied from 20 to 23,000,000/.+ The Bank of England has there- 
fore at present three-fourths of the circulation, and the country banks 
one-fourth. The former, too, has the power of increase, while that of 
the latter is sure to decline. The act anticipated such a decline, and 
provides that if any of the then existing banks should cease to issue, 
the Bank of England might upon application receive from the Lords 
of the Treasury, permission to extend her issues upon securities to 

* The circulation of the Liverpool branch was, on the 10th of April, 1847, 


1,284,490/.; on the 24th of December, 1847, it was 973,360/. 
T See Table XIV, 
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two-thirds of the sum withdrawn. Such a decline has taken place. 


Thirty-seven private banks, whose authorized issue amounted to ~ 


536,7987., have ceased to issue; and seven joint-stock banks, whose 
authorized issue amounted to 169,5897., have ceased to issue. This 
makes a total of 706,3871., and consequently the Bank of England 
may upon application receive power to issue upon securities the 
additional sum of 470,925/., making her total issue upon securities 
14,4'70,9251, But as all the profit on the increased issue must go to 
the Government, the bank can have no inducement as a matter of 
profit to make the application. 

This enactment about the profit on the increased issues has led to 
the question, whether it was the object of Sir Robert Peel that the 
issue of notes should ultimately be transferred exclusively to the 
Government. The gradual extinction of the country issues seems to 
be a step in that direction. When there is only one bank of issue in 
a country, it always becomes either directly or indirectly, an instru- 
ment of the Government. That he was desirous of only one bank of 
issue, seems pretty evident; that he wanted all the notes to be issued 
directly by the Government, is not so clear. The history of the 
currency, in almost every country, seems to show the evil of such a 
course. But we need not refer to history. We need only refer to 
the nation with whom we are at war. At present the Russian silver 
ruble is worth thirty-seven pence: the paper ruble is worth only ten 
pence halfpenny. 

But the question naturally occurs,—If there be a falling off in the 
country circulation, why should the deficiency be supplied by the 
Bank of England? It seems to imply that if the same amount, or 
nearly the same amount, of notes are issued, it matters not at what 
place they are issued. But if a bank that has a circulation of 40,0000. 
stops payment, in a remote part of England, of what advantage is it 
to the traders or agriculturists of that district to know that the Bank 
of England may issue 30,0007. more notes in London? Why should 
not this increased power be given to the banks of the district? Is it 
desirable that the circulation of the Bank of England should be 
increased at the expense of the country circulation? Wouldit be for 
the advantage of the Bank of England herself, to be the only bank of 
issue in the country P Would not the Government in that case take 
the circulation, or at least the profit of the circulation, into its own 
hands? After the Government had enabled the Bank of England to 
exterminate her rivals, might not the same government place her ally 
under tribute? We all recollect the history of Rome. 

It is obvious that an increased issue of notes by the Bank of 
England in London, will not meet the wants of a district in the 
country. The following extract from the evidence given before the 
Committee upon Banks of Issue, refers to the abolition of country 
notes, and it is applicable to the present case. 

What effects do you imagine would ensue when the measure 
had once been carried into effect?’ “ After the measure had 
once been carried into effect, the charges which the country bankers 
would be compelled to make upon that accommodation, which they 
would still have the power of affording, must be considerably 
increased.” 


; 
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“Why?” “Because they would then get no profit upon the 
notes; at present they can afford to advance money at a low rate of 
interest when issued in their own notes, because of the profit upon 
those notes. If the country bankers had to bring the money from a 
distance and lend it. to their customers, they must get a greater 
interest from their customers than they could get by employing it in 
London or elsewhere, and hence they must make, éither in the form 
of interest, or in the form of commission, heavier charges than they 
made before.”’ 

“ The profit on the circulation being thus reduced, there would be 
a further effect by the limitation of banking establishments; for some 
of these establishments are so small, and established at remote places, 
that they would scarcely pay the expense of conducting them, unless 
for the profits of the circulation; and yet the withdrawal of those 
establishments, though connected with no great profit to the bank, 
would be attended with very considerable loss and inconvenience to 
the inhabitants of those places, because those banks act as receivers 
of the surplus capital, and hence they are useful to persons who have 
money to place in those banks; they act as discounters and granters 
of loans, and hence they are useful to the productive industry of the 
country ; they are also useful as banks of remittance, for the purpose 
of making payments from those places elsewhere, and hence they are 
useful to traders; and those useful purposes, as- far as many small 
banks are concerned, would be altogether annihilated, if those estab- 
lishments did not issue their own notes.” 

“In your opinion, the suppression of their circulation would 
render it necessary for them to charge a higher commission upon 
their operations, or a higher interest upon the loans which they 
make?’? “ With regard to those small establishments, I do not 
think any rate of commission could pay the expense; with regard to 
the larger establishments, you might make up for the deficiency of 
profit upon the circulation by an increased charge of commission; but 
with regard to small establishments, in remote places, the business is 
not sufficient, even with the charge of commission, to pay the expense 
without the profits of the circulation: annihilation of the circulation 
would lead to annihilation of the bank.” — 

21. We will now compare the issuing banks with the non-issuing 
banks. By a non-issuing bank, I mean a bank that does not issue its 
own notes. I believe all the non-issuing banks issue exclusively the 
notes of the Bank of England; they do not reissue even the notes of 
other banks that they receive from their customers, but forward them 
immediately for payment. There is no bank of issue in London 
except the Bank of England. Within 65 miles of London there are 
47 private banks of issue, making with their branches or agencies 100 
banking establishments ; within this circle there is no joint-stock bank 
of issue; beyond 65 miles from London there are 120 private banks of 
issue, making with their branches or agencies 241 banking establish- 
ments, and 65 issuing joint-stock banks, making with their branches 
and agencies 404 banking establishments; thus the total number of 
issuing banking establishments in England and Wales, is 745, 

The non-issuing banking establishments in England and Wales 
are as follows :— i 
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ED DODO. sossnsssvene Private DAWKB:, i.;ssbasoveljsceedsoosnssaeaseens \58 
: Joint-stock establishments ............ 23 
Total in London .,....... — 81 

Within 65 miles,.,, Private banking establishments........ 23 
3} Joint-stock banking establishments 73 j 

— 9 

Beyond 65 miles.,.. Private banking establishments........ 92 

5 Joint-stock banking establishments 86 Ws 


Total in England and Wales .....:.050 ae 3058 
Add issuing banking establishments... 745 


Total banking establishments ........ 1,100* 


The number of places that have banking establishments within 65 
miles is 123, and beyond that distance 448; so that, including London, 
there are in England and Wales 567 places which unitedly are blessed 
with the advantages of eleven hundred banking establishments. 

In the circle within 65 miles of London most of the non-issuing 

joint-stock banking establishments are branches of a joint-stock bank, 
the head-office of which is in London. The head-oflice of the other 
is at Aylesbury. 
Beyond the 65 miles the head-offices of the non-issuing joint-stock 
banks are generally in places where there are branches of the Bank 
of England. And here, for the use of those who are not familiar with 
the history of our subject, it may be proper to repeat, that, previous 
to the act of 1844, the Bank of England had arranged with several 
joint-stock and private banks to discount for them at one per cent. 
less than their usual rate of interest, provided they would issue none 
but Bank of England notes. The act of 1844 suppressed these agree- 
ments, and at the same time prohibited these banks resuming their 
issue. But as a compensation they were entitled to receive annually 
one per cent. upon the amount of Bank of England notes they should 
keep in circulation. But this compensation is to cease on the Ist 
August, 1856. A schedule attached to the act gives the names of 
these banks. The list contains four Liverpool joint-stock banks 
and two private banks. It is, we presume, in consequence of these 
agreements, that we find many of the non-issuing joint-stock banks 
are located in places where the Bank of England has branches. The 
following are the localities of the non-issuing joint-stock banks :— 
6 in London, 5 in Liverpool, 3 in Manchester, 3 in Birmingham, 2 in 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. 1 in Ashton, Bolton, Stockport, Aylesbury, Bury, 
Plymouth, Swansea, Southampton, Portsmouth, Preston, and Sheffield, 
making a total of 80 banks. These banks have among them 148 
branches—making a total of head-offices and branches of 178 banking 
establishments. | 

But here I must stop to notice the banks of Liverpool. Liverpool 
has no fewer than 12 banking establishments. These are, a branch 
of the Bank of England, four non-issuing private banks, one issuing 
joint-stock bank having branches throughout Wales but which does 
not issue notes in Liverpool, five non-issuing joint-stock banks, and a 
non-issuing branch of the Manchester and Liverpool District Bank, 


* These are exclusive of the Bank of England and her eleven branches, - 
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whose head-office is at Manchester. Out of London there is no place 
in England which has-so many banks as Liverpool, nor is there any 
place which has so many joint-stock banks. Beside a branch of the 
Manchester and Liverpool District Bank, Liverpool has six indepen- 
dent joint-stock banks—-Manchester has but three—Bristol has but two 
—Leeds has but two—Neweastle-on-Tyne has but two—but Liverpool 
can boast of six. None of the banks in Liverpool issue notes. We 
have already stated in part the cause of this. The trade of the Man- 
chester and Liverpool district gave rise to a large number of bills. 
The bankers found it more to their interest to reissue the bills they 
had discounted than to issue their notes. Such was the case until 
the panic of 1825, The Bank of England then put down a branch at 
Liverpool, and soon afterwards joint-stock banks were established 
here. The branch bank offered, as we have stated, to discount for the 
joint-stock banks at one per cent. less than the rate charged to other 
parties, provided the banks would not issue notes nor reissue bills. 
This arrangement suited both parties; the branch bank got a circula- 
tion for its notes, the joint-stock banks (whose customers always 
wanted capital) got their bills discounted at a rate which compensated 
them for the want of issue either of notes or bills, while, at the same 
time, they obtained a sort of connexion with the Bank of England 
which at that time was of importance to young banking establish- 
ments. The Act of 1844 abolished these bargains between the 
branch banks and other banks; but at the same time they prohibited 
these banks from becoming banks of issue. Hence, all the banks of 
Liverpool have necessarily remained non-issuing banks, and they have 
shewn that banks may become wealthy and prosperous without having 
the power of issuing notes. 

22. We will now compare the country circulation of England with 
the circulation of Scotland and Ireland. 

On looking over the rows of figures denoting the circulation of 
England, Scotland, and Ireland, we may observe that since the Act 
of 1844 the laws of the currency as affecting their monthly variations 
are the same as before. In England the circulation is high in April 
and low in August. In Scotland it is low in March and high in 
November. In Ireland it is high in January and low in September. 
These have occurred with so much uniformity during the last ten 
years, as to show the operation of fixed causes. 

At the same time the annual amount of the circulation shows the 
operation of local causes connected with the circumstances of the 
respective countries. In Ireland, in consequence of the famine, the 
circulation fell considerably below the authorized amount. The 
authorized issue formed upon the average of the year ending May 1, 
1845, was 6,354,4947. In the year 1849 the actual issue was so low 
as 4,310,283. In Scotland the authorized issue was 3,087,2091., but 
in consequence, it is presumed, of the briskness of trade, and the 
sums expended in constructing public works, the actual issue has 
usually been higher than the authorized amount. 

This requires explanation. It may be asked, “ How can a bank 
exceed its authorized issue? We reply, that not only are the laws 
of the currency different in Scotland and Ireland from what they are 
in England, but the laws of the State are also different. es England 
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should any bank exceed its authorized issue it would incur a penalty 
equal to the amount of the excess; but in Scotland and Treiand a 
bank may exceed its authorized issue, provided it has in its coffers an 
amount of gold equal to this excess. 

But why this difference should exist is a question not easy to 
answer. It is said that Bank of England notes are not a legal tender 
in Scotland or Ireland, and hence they keep sovereigns. A very satis- 
factory reason as regards Scotland and Ireland. But why should not 
England have the power of. issuing against Bank of England notes ? 
It may be said that the English banks may issue Bank of England 
notes if they please, and thus reduce their own circulation. Precisely; 
and the banks of Ireland and Scotland may issue sovereigns if they 
please, and thus reduce their circulation. Why then should not the 
English banks be permitted to extend their circulation against Bank 
of England notes, in the same way as the banks of Scotland and of 
Treland can extend their circulation against sovereigns? By this 
means the English bankers would be relieved from much anxiety 
in regard to the amounts of their notes in circulation, and rendered 
less liable to the heavy penalties they may now incur. It is true that 
in certain seasons the amount of country notes in circulation would 
be larger, and those of the Bank of England would be less. But then 
the notes of the Bank of England, instead of being in the hands of 
the public, would be in the tills of the bankers. This arrangement 
would place the country bankers of England upon the same footing 
as those of Scotland and Ireland. 

But there is still another difference in the laws of 1844 and 1845, 
with reference to England, and to Scotland and Ireland. In Ireland 
and Scotland two banks of issue may unite, and the united bank have 
the united circulation. In England, if two banks of issue either of 
which has more than six partners should unite, the circulation of one 
or both of these banks would be lost. Unions of banks in either 
Treland-or Scotland are not very likely, nor perhaps desirable. The 
banks are large, have a respectable capital, and enjoy the public con- 
fidence. In England many banks are small and have small capitals. 
Union among them would be highly beneficial. Yet such is the 
waywardness of legislation, that the acts of 1844 and 1845 give 
facilities to unions in Ireland and Scotland, and restrict them in 
England. . : 

There is another difference between England and Ireland. If any 
banks cease to issue, the Bank of England may extend her issue to 
two-thirds of the amount withdrawn. In a similar case, the Bank of 
Treland may extend her issues to the whole amount thus withdrawn 
—Why this difference ? we do not know. “ 

23. But the most important circumstance in which the Banks of 
Scotland and Ireland differ from those of England, is in their power 
to issue notes under 52. That portion of our currency in England 
which is under 5/. consists of gold and silver coin. And it may, 
under present circumstances, be worth while to inquire ; Suppose we 
should have a protracted war, and be compelled to export our gold, 
either to subsidise foreign powers, or to maintain our fleets and 
armies abroad, what additional supply of gold could we obtain by 
means of issuing 17. notes. I do not think we can get any certain 
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reply to this question; but there are some inquiries that may assist 
our reasonings on the subject. First, we may inquire, When the 
Bank of England issued small notes, what proportion did the notes. 
under 57. bear to the amount of the whole circulation ? That estab- 
lishment issued such notes from the year 1797 to the year 1821. We 
find that the highest proportion was in the years 1815 and 1816, On 
the last day of February in those years the circulation stood thus :— 





Notes under £5. Notes of £5 and upward.| Total Circulation. 

















= x x 
EOE Pn asacctees: 9,035,250 18,226,400 27,261,650 
BOE. actuate 9,001,400 18,012,220 27,013,620* 


Seta ge er) i eRe 
* See Table XV. 

Here we find that the notes under 5/7. were about half the amount 
of those of 57. and upwards. This was in 1815, nearly forty years 
ago, and when the notes were issued only in London. Supposing, 
therefore, in round numbers that the Bank of England circulation is 
now 20,000,000/., then in the same proportion she might maintain a cir- 
culation of 10,000,000/. of small notes. But we must remember that 
during the last forty years, the population, the trade, and the wealth 
of the nation have vastly increased. And, if pecuniary transactions 
were conducted in the same way, the notes in circulation must have 
increased in proportion. But, in consequence of the more general 
use of bills of exchange, the extension of banking accounts, the more 
frequent exchanges between country bankers, and the operations of 
the clearing-house in London, a smaller amount of bank notes is now 
necessary. All large transactions are now settled not by notes but 
by bills and cheques and transfers. But these banking facilities 
which diminish the demand for large notes, do not-in the same 
proportion diminish the use of small notes. On the contrary, from 
the great increase in the labouring population, and the necessary 
increased extent of retail trade, the demand for small notes to pay 
wages and to settle small transactions, must, during the last forty 
years, have greatly increased. Seeing, then, that the demand for large 
notes has diminished, and the demand for small currency has increased, 
it seems reasonable to suppose that were the Bank of England now 
to issue small notes, the amount in circulation would bear a higher 
proportion to the large notes than was the case forty years ago. 

___ i have already stated that we have no returns of the amount of 
the country circulation previous to the year 1833. But we have the 
number of notes stamped of different denominations, and we find 
that in years 1820 to 1825 the amount of notes stamped under 51, 
varied from 37 to 50 per cent., making an average of 44: per cent. of the 
whole circulation.¢ This makes the small notes nearly equal in amount 
to the large ones. But here again it is probable that the small notes 
remained out longer than the large ones. A greater proportion of 
the large notes were probably in the banker’s till, and a larger 


T See Table XVI. 
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proportion of the small notes in the hands of the public. It seems 
probable, therefore, that the amount of small notes in active circula- 
tion was usually higher than the amount of large notes. And, if the 
Bank of England, whose issues were made only in London, and 
whose circulation was chiefly in London and Lancashire, maintained 
one-third of her circulation in small notes, it seems likely that the 
country banks, whose notes were issued in almost every town and 
village in the country, would maintain a much higher proportion than 
even one-half. : 

If we look to the present state of the circulation in Treland and 
Scotland, we shall find that the small notes form the larger proportion, 
and the amount furnishes no confirmation of the doctrine that small 
‘notes diminish in wealthy countries. Scotland is a wealthier country 
than Ireland, yet has a larger proportion of small notes. And the 


north of Ircland is wealthier than the south, yet the banks of Belfast 


have a larger proportion of small notes than the banks of the south.* 

From the former circulation of the Bank of England, the stamps 
issued to the country bankers, and the present circulation of Scotland 
and Ireland, we have then materials for forming an opinion as to the 
amount of small notes that might be maintained in circulation im 
England; and though we cannot fix the amount with that precision 
which the science of statistics requires, yet after putting the facts 
and reasonings together, we seem warranted in drawing the conclu- 
sion that the amount would not be less than thirty millions; and, 
consequently, we have the power, when necessary, of releasing from 
their present duties thirty millions of sovereigns, and employing them 
for national purposes elsewhere. 

24. The Charter of the Bank of England will expire at the termi- 
nation of twelve months’ notice which may be given by the govern- 
ment, at any time after the first day of August next. It is not the 
object of this paper to examine any of the enactments of the Act of 
1844 that have a reference to the Bank of England. But when the 
subject is brought under consideration, means should be employed to 
obtain some modification of those clauses that have a reference to the 
country banks. The country circulation should be preserved in its 
integrity—should be rendered capable of expansion, so as to meet the 
demands of a more numerous population, extended commerce, higher 
ae and increased taxation—its issue should be allowed to be regu- 
. lated by the demands of trade and agriculture in the respective districts 
in which the banks are established, and should be rendered as much 
as possible free from the operation of the foreign exchanges. 

We find that in 1844, when the country circulation had greatly 
declined, we took the actual circulation of the then existing country 
notes, and made it a maximum circulation,—an arrangement which 
necessarily, from the fear of incurring penalties, reduced the amount 
of the actual circulation below the maximum. We apply this max- 
imum to a circulation that fluctuated very much in different parts 
of the year. If, then, we keep below the maximum in April, we 
necessarily fall much lower in August. We divide this maximum 

** See a paper on the Laws of the Currency in Ireland, read at Belfast in August, 


1852, before the Statistical Section of the British Association, and published in the 
following Number of the ‘Statistical Journal.”’ See also Tables XVII. and XVIII. 
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among 277 banks, and impose heavy penalties upon every one that 
shall exceed his portion of the maximum—a circumstance that tends 
to reduce still farther the actual circulation. No one is forbidden to 
_ reduce his issue as low as he pleases; and if he abandons it altogether, 

only two-thirds can be supplied, and that by permission of the govern- 
ment; and then only upon the application of a bank whose head- 
quarters are in London, who is to get nothing by the operation, and 
whose issues are governed by laws which have been declared by the 
country bankers to be inapplicable to the operations of a local cur- 
rency, and unsuitable to the requirements of domestic industry. 
This maximum must never be exceeded, while those banks that pre- 
viously issued Bank of England notes, are not allowed to resume their 
own circulation, and no new bank of issue is allowed to be estab-. 
lished. - The result of this arrangement has been that an authorized 
issue in 1844 of 8,648,85382., is now reduced to an authorised issuc 
of 7,942,4667., and that the actual circulation is generally below 
7,000,000/., and has been below 6,000,000/.; while every banker, in 
certain seasons of the year, has been compelled to watch the issue 
of his notes, lest he incur those enormous penalties which atkend 
even the accidental violation of the Act. 

In endeavouring to remove these inconveniences, we would be 
governed by a regard to the spirit of the Act of 1844, and attempt 
only to correct its practical defects. Among the modifications that 
inay be suggested, perhaps the following may deserve a special con- 
sideration :—That the present maximum which applies to an average 
of four weeks should apply to an average of twelve months ;—that all 
the banks which had formed agreements with the Bank of England, 
and whose compensation will cease in 1856, should then be allowed 
to circulate their own notes to the amount to which they had circu- 
lated Bank of England notes ;—that the country circulation should not 
be less than the amount fixed by the Act of 1844, and that the defi- 
ciency of 706,3871., which has since taken place, should be redistri- 
buted among the country banks, (whether at present issuing or non- 
issuing), in the district in which the deficiency has taken place ;— 
that we adopt the enactments of Scotland and Ireland, by allowing 
the existing banks of issue to extend their issues beyond their fixed 
amount, provided they have gold, either at the head office or at any 
of the branches,* equal to the amount of the excess; and‘as Bank of 
England notes are a legal tender in England, and can be converted 
into gold upon demand, they might in this instance be placed upon 
an equality with gold ;—that banks of issue not having more than 
six partners, be permitted to continue their fixed issue in the same 
locality, even should they increase their partners to a greater number 
than six; and that this regulation be made retrospective, so as to 
include all unions of banks of issue with other banks that have taken 
place since the year 1844; and further, that we adopt the law of 
Scotland and Ireland by allowing two or more banks of issue, what- 
ever may be the number of their partners, to unite and to retain the 


* The Act of 1845, in reference to Ireland, is imperfect in this respect. The 
Provincial Bank of Ireland, for instance, can issue notes against gold held in 
Dublin, Belfast, Limerick, and Cork, but not against gold held at any of the other 
branches. There seems to be no reason for this distinction. 
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united amount of issue of all the united banks. “With reference to 
the issue of notes under 5/., we think that is a question for the consi- 
deration of statesmen, and its adoption must depend upon the poli- 
tical circumstances of the country. As long as Australia can supply 
us with gold, sufficient to meet our foreign requirements, and to 
maintain our domestic currency, probably we had better remain as 
we are. At the same time it may be useful to know, that in case of 
~ necessity, we have here a magazine from which we may draw a large 
supply of the sinews of war. : 
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TABLE I, 
An Account of the Number of Licenses Issued to Country Bankers and the 
Number of Commissions of Bankruptcy Issued against Country Banks im 
each of the following Years. 








Years. | Licenses. | Bankrupts. 
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An Account of Stamp Duties Imposed on Country Notes in the Years 
1804, 1808, and 1815. 





1804. 1808. 1815. 


gs. d §. de 8d. 
Ni@trexcesdime 6 1185. k dessins cavdonegacs season sunt veheteeece Ong 0 4 0 5 
Exceeding £1 Is. not exceeding £2 28. ......4..... 0 6 0.8 0 10 
Ain 22 i ie parton: ASE pe ee es 
See es . 1070 ae “ 1 9 
oe He 4s “ DOW nae pn a ae oo 
Y, 10 +O 35 20) AOS ers se Pate ite 220 
, 20 0 Bo. Oandenter : 840-4140 
gf see ‘4 EO an tte cs. re ANG Pty ntl) 
moe BO) FO Bs COO Deca: Ea 7 6 8. -6.- 


a ee ee ee ee ee VL a hl ah 

In the year 1828, after the establishment of branches of the Bank of England, 
country bankers were allowed, under the administration of the Duke of Wellington, 
to compound for the stamp duties on their notes and twenty-one-day bills on 
London, at the rate of seven shillings per cent. per annum—the rate then paid by 
the Bank of England. This was rendered virtually compulsorily by Lord Althorp’s 
Act, passed in 1833. By this arrangement the bankers paid only on the amount of 
notes in circulation. When the notes were stamped, a portion was always in the 
banker’s till, and paid the same duty as those in the hands of the public. - 
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TABLE III, 


An Account of the Number of Country Bank Notes of all Denominations 
; Stamped in each Year from 1820 to 1825, inclusive. | 


ee es nes eens ee eee meee 
Not Not Not Not Not Not Not Not 


Years. | exceeding |exceeding} exceeding | exceeding exceeding | exceeding | exceeding] exceeding 
#1 Is; £2 2s, £5 5s. £10 £20 £30 £50 £100 
5d. 10d, 1s. 3d. 1s. 9d. 2s. 38. 5s. . 8s. 6d. 

















— | cece owe | 





1820 | 1,683,824 | 22,181 | 203,673 49,280 7,250 dest 71 1,060 
1821 | 2,214,623 | 20,180 | 254,839 | 51,226 | 10,738 50 417 1,600 
1822 | 1,888,959 | 11,700 | 267,213 | 65,032 | 13,756 100 206 1,060 
1823 | 1,969,758 | 25,110 | 273,184 | 74,232 | 9,573 | 199 292 “1,392 


1824 | 2,501,849 | 21,500 | 442,112 | 131,196 | 22,189 14 528 1,861 


1825 | 3,172,477 | 39,511 | 557,946 | 158,233 | 46,392 12 | 381 1,845 





TaBLe IV. 


An Account of the Number of Country Bank Notes of all Denominations 
Stamped in each Year from 1820 to 1825, inclusive, and the Total Amount 
which these Stamps might circulate. 





Total 











Yeae. DME Amount. 
£ 

1820 1,967,339 3,503,901 
1821 2,553,673 4,438,548 
1822 2,248,026 4,293,164 
1823 2,905,740 4,479,448 
1824 38,121,249 6,724,069 
1825 3,976,797 8,755,309 


SUMS ee EES Oe See CTE Yee RS OS Ee Eee MC RO et 

This table is designed to assist in forming an estimate of the amount of notes in 
circulation. It has been conjectured that the amount in circulation in any one year 
might be equal to the total amount stamped in the three preceding years. But this 
is a rough mode of calculation, and besides, we know not how many of these notes 
might remain in the bankers’ tills. 


DIS OO IISA NEC T IIL TL IO  LE SLICE TEL LI EIDE EIEIO IM AT PCIE SLES EL TR TITY SEES TEI I SE SITIES MEISEL CT TT OE AED 


” 
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TABLE V. 


Quarterly Returns of Country Bank Notes from the Year 1834 to 1841, under 
Lord Althorp’s Act, being the first Return ever made of the Amount of 
Country Notes in circulation. 


5 eS ST RE SS SP TS SST SSS SE SS I SS 




















Quarters ending Private Banks. Joint-Stock Banks. Total. 
£ x. se 
1834. March 29th _..4 8,733,400 1,458,427 10,191,827 
June 23th .... 8,875,795 1,642,887 10,518,682 
September 27th .... 8,370,423 1,783,689 10,154,112 
December 28th ..., 8,537,655 2,122,193 10,659,828 
1835. March 28th ,... 8,231,206 2,188,954 10,420,160 
June PAE gee: 8,455,114 2,484,687 10,939,801 
September 26th .... 7,912,587 2,508,036 10,420,623 
December 26th .... 8,334,863 2,799,551 11,134,414 
1836. March 26th ... 8,353,894 3,094,025 11,447,919 
June ZOU. 4s 8,614,132 3,588,064 12,202,196 
September 24th .... 7,764,824 3,969,121 11,733,945 
December 31st .... 7,793,000 4,258,197 12,011,697 
1837. March Sisto i 7,275,784 3,100;279 11,031,063 
June 30th, i. 7,187,673 3,684,764 10,872,000 
September 30th .... 6,701,996 3,440,053 10,142,049 
December 30th .... 7,043,470 3,826,665 10,870,135 
1838. March 31st «5 7,005,472 3,921,039 10,926,039 
June - 30th .... 7,383,247 4,362,256 11,745,503 
September 30th .... 7,083,811 4,281,151 11,364,962 
December 3lst_ .... 7,099,942 4,625,546 12,225,488 
1839. March 30th .... 7,642,104 4,617,363 12,259,467 
June SOC -.. 7,610,708 4,665,110 12,275,818 
September 30th ... 6,917,607 4,167,313 11,084,970 
December 31st .... 7,291,678 4,170,767 11,422,445 
1840. March 3Qth ,.., 6,893,012 3,940,232 10,833,244 
June 30th ... 6,973,613 4,138,618 17,112,231 
September 30th .... 6,350,801 3,630,285 9,981,286 
December 31st .... 6,575,838 3,798,155 10,373,993 
1841. March 30th .... 6,322,579 3,644,258 9,966,837 
June 30th .... 6,444,395 3,807,055 10,251,450 





TasLE VI. 


The Circulation of the Country Banks and of the Branches of the Bank of 
England from 1834. to 1847, inclusive ; designed to show that the diminution 
of the Country Circulation has been attended by an increase of the Branch 




















Circulation. 
| Ra car mae ETE NS IZ EE I EL LE LE EP a ED 

Years. Cheba. Gees. Years. Cirenhstie, Gineintion, 

£ £ £ £ 

WSS4..ccce 10,286,847 3,214,655 1841........ 9,635,196 4,216,929 
LBS Siti 10,700,466 3,253,754 1842 oe. 8,249,052 4,886,618 
1336G.....3;. 11,770,132 | 3,587,768 1345.0 cu... 7,667,924 5,437,396 
S657 05.0. 10,609,067 3,836,163 1324... .... 8,311,447 6,516,984 
TOSS... 11,424,809 3,994,828 MBA Ge: 7,642,194 7,127,604 
48399 8.3. TU,715,027 4,087,005 1846........ 7 140,425 6,773,636 
4840;.....:. 10,457,058 4,006,987 Toate ee 7,392,928 6,527,740 


a SPS TS SE SE ES NE TLE EL ITS SE EE SS TE SI EE 
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TABLE VII. 


The Amount of the Deposits in all the London Joint Stock Banks on the 80th 
June, 1854, and the Amount of the Public and Private Deposits in the 
Bank of England during the Years 1831 and 1858 ; designed to show that 
the number of persons who keep banking accounts in London must have 
greatly increased. 















































Paid up Capital. Reserved Fund, Deposits. 
x £ : 
London and Westminster Bank.... 1,000,000 325,507 6,892,470 
London Joint-Stock Bank............ 600,000 153,549 5,837,900 
USS CSL TSR gee ne ee 422,900 50,000 7,031,477 
Commercial Bank .,......:....cc0cce000. 300,000 64,012 1,265,903 
Royal British Bank.........eceue 50,000 12,416 900,390 
London and County Bank (in- es 
cluding country branches) | 899,025 60,759 8,206,560 
2,712,525 466,043 25,434,700 
Bank of England. Public Deposits. Private Deposits. 
- £ 
Average during the year 1831 3,948,102 5,201,370 
5,681,892 12,348,514 


Average during the year 1853 





Tasie VIII. 


A Statement of the Average Circulation of Country Notes in England and 
Wales for the Months of April, August, and December, in each Year 
from 1834 to 1843, both inclusive ; designed to show that in these years the 
circulation was at the highest point in April and tts lowest in August. 
The Average Annual Amount is shown in Tables V. and XIV. 











April. 

EH 
10,655,743 
11,023,301 
12,403,634 
11,120,363 
11,800,591 
12,662,312 
11,482,057 
10,795,870 

8,643,089 
8,101,454 


men 


August. 





x 
9,968,039 
10,395,039 
11,658,494 
9,935,701 
11,174,749 
10,868,785 
9,797,017 
9,059,553 
4,97334¢18 
7,114,788 


ners Ce, 





December. 





£ 
10,171,117 
10,834,826 
11,228,594 
10,357,651 
11,763,397 
10,698,390 
9,749,102 
8,520,386 
7,782,734 
8,057,674 


Se I PDEA LEED OE ISSA DIR IEE ELE ROE CLL EE TL EL IES I ETD SELES ELEN EE LE DIS LOEN IT ROC LIED 
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Tasuie IX. 


A Statement of the Average Circulation of Country Notes in England and 
Wales for the Months of April, August, and December, in each Year 
from 1844 to 1853, both inclusive ; designed to show that since the passing 
of the Act of 1844 the Country Circulation is governed by the same laws as 
before, and also that the Private Bank Circulation and the Joint-Stock 
Bank Circulation are governed by similar laws. 





1844. 1845. 1846. 1847. 1848. 














£ & x cs £ 
Private cscs | 5,295,239 | 4,680,648 | 4,736,786 | 4,722,349 | 3,853,001 
Joint-Stock su | 3,752,867 | 3,306,245 | 3,301,184 | 3,301,819 | 2,764,790 





Total in April: ....} 9,048,106 | 7,986,893 | 8,037,970 | 8,024,168 | 6,617,791 


<a 




















PPTLVAUCT secsarsnsssesnnesese 4,338,569 | 4,358,253 | 4,407,765 | 4,179,178 | 3,482,809 
Joint-Stock ...... Gea 3,158,290 | 3,142,142 | 3,111,536 | 2,954,347 | 2,471,710 





Total in August....| 7,496,859 | 7,500,395 | 7,519,301 | 7,133,525 | 5,954,519 


—_ Je 











ee 




















» Private css | 4,429,454 | 4,505,823 | 4,525,855 | 3,528,631 | 3,506,674 
Joint-Stock s..0.000.| 3,056,862 | 3,162,742 | 3,138,321 | 2,410,376 2,567,700 





os 








eee et 





Total in December] 7,486,316 | 7,668,565 | 7,664,176 | 5,939,007 | 6,074,374 




















1849. 1850. 1851. 1852. 1853. 
, £ £ £ £ £ 
Private sscssosrerereee| 3,686,399 | 3,702,463 | 3,590,340 | 3,578,917 | 3,863,293 
- Joint-Stock .....000.| 2,798,230 | 2,856,075 | 2,880,410 | 2,908,732 | 3,132,388 

















Total in April ....| 6,484,629 | 6,558,538 | 6,470,750 | 6,487,649 | 6,995,681 








eee | er ee | eee es | ee 


PHS ccisphenaeiens 3,327,758 | 3,412,011 | 3,219,275 | 3,406,593 | 3,648,294 


Joint-Stock sisson 2,457,526 | 2,611,505 | 2,569,918 | 2,764,442 | 2,984,629 





eee 














=e 


Total in August....| 5,785,284 | 6,023,516 | 5,789,193 | 6,171,035 | 6,632,923 


eee | a 











Peas | ee 








ae 


PELV AES. sah eistsstinoonas 3,527,246 | 3,450,811 | 3,370,976 | 3,647,713 | 3,833,753 
Joint-Stock ie. 2,601,152 | 2,685,543 | 2,678,391 | 2,914,201 | 3,056,085 











es | ne | 


Total in December | 6,128,398 | 6,136,354 6,049,367 | 6,561,914 | 6,889,838 
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Tarte xX 


A Comparative View of the Variations in the Circulation in the United King- 
. dom for every Four Weeks during the Year 1845, as compared with the 


four Weeks ending January the Ath, 1845; designed to show the laws of 
the currency in regard to those Banks respectively, and also to show that 


none of them conformed to the variations in the amount of Bullion. 





England. 








Scotland. 








Treland. 








Four = {*20,301,000| 4,429,454 | 3,056,862 | 3,159,450 | 3,917,800 | 3,065,751 |37,930,317| 14,867,000 
cade Bank Joint enone a ; Bullion 

- opp EEVEICY “Stocks|. and Bank | Joint- | Total. | _in the 
England. * | Banks, {Joint-Stock} pojana, Stock Bank of 
Banks. Banks England. 

. . £ 
Jan. 4] 100-00 | 100-00 | 100-00 | 100°00 | 100-00 | 100°00 | 700-00 100-00 
Feb. 1) 106°50 | 103°34 | 102°65 97°18 | 101°69 | 101°63 | 104°14 99°73 
March 1] 103°84 99°59 | 101°08 94°52 | 101°88 | 102°12 | 102°00| 103°70 
me. 201 LOE7S | 100-46) 102-98 93°38 | 100°74 | 10°30 | 100°87 | 107°67 
April 26} 108°75 | 105°67 | 108°18 94°99 | 103°03 |. 98°40 | 105°77 | 107713 
May 24| 108°06 | 104°44 | 107-79 | 106°26 | 102°85 | 94°52 | 105°83| 107°54 
June 21] 104°81 99°31 | 102°45 | 110°32 99°10 | 89°26 | 102°58 | 111°30 
July 19} 108°75 | 101°10 | .103°34 | 105°51 98°54] 85°90 | 104°24;) 109°48 
Aug. 16} 111°16 | 100°00 | 102°22} 104‘55 96°40 | 84:24 | 104°86| 105°72 
Sept. 13| 108-03 98°40 | 102°81 | 105°76 94°76 | 83:09 | 162°90 | 104°31 
Oct. 11] 107°83 | 102°93 | 108°34 | 108°51 99°74 95°46 | 105°51 | 100°81 
Nov. 8] 113°97 | 107°02 | 109°09 | 113°64 | 111°67 | 112°53 | 112-40 93°87 
Dec. 6] 108°44 | 103°16 | 105°40 } 120°41 | 112°44 | 108°03 | 108°96 89°84 





* Amounts that are represented by 100°00 for January 4th, 1845. 





TapLE: Xcl. 


Classification of the Issuing Private Banks: designed to show that a large 
proportion of these Banks issue individually to only a small amount—an 
element in the safety of the Circulation. 





Number Total Total Actual Average 























0) Classification. Authorized Circulation, Circulation of 
Bank. Circulation. December, 1853. each Bank. 
a xs Es co cS 

raf Under 10,000 179,304 135,685 5,025 

52 Kp 20,000 742,086 582,694 11,205 

31 ” 30,000 781,791 627,673 20,247 

20 13 40,000 702,053 597,483 29,874 

18 ¥5 50,000 836,242 719,705 39,983 
7 oe 60,000 382,881 317,510 45,358 
2 ” 70,000 137,908 105,485 52,742 
4 on 80,000 304,995 273,080 68,270 
4 ” 90,000 336,727 285,017 71,254 
2 Above 100,000 212,622 189,167 94,583 
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Taste XII. 


A Classification of the Isswing Joint-Stock Banks: designed to show that a 

large proportion of those Banks issue individually to only a small amount, 

and that those Five Banks that issue above £100,000 each, are large Banks, 
as is shown by the number of their Branches. | 





























Actual Circulation Average 









































Authorized Authorized ‘ é 
in uthorized Issue 
Bravches; | 2880 mnier apse: Devenver 1853. ree ee 
£ £ £ £ 
8 4 10,000 56,095 45,364 7,074 
10 at 34 20,000 142,616 - 123,842 14,261 
13 85 30,000 330,597 304,425 25,430 
10 16 40,000 353,229 335,672 35,330 
3 4 50,000 141,380 135,809 47,127 
6 42°04 60,000 330,339 298,768 55,056 
4 30 70,000 252,902 198,371 63,225 
2 27 80,000 147,402 143,253 73,701 
3 19 90,000 253,951 218,247 84,650 
1 8 100,000 } 94,695 92,859 94,695 
Above ; 
5 147, { = 100,000 1,222,151 1,139,760 244,430 
65 339* -} 3,325,857 3,036,370 51,167 


TABLE XITI. 


The Joint-Stock Banks of Issue, and the number of their Branches respectively, 
with their respective authorized Circulation: designed to show that the 
average amount of their Circulation at each place of Issue is comparatively 
small. : 








u um Total Bran . roportion 
2 a 3 ao gee as i picheriaed to me Place of 
Banks. Branches. Head Office. 3 Issue. 

i7 None 17 - $19 318 18,371 

12 1 24 283,168 11,799 
7 2 21 302,668 14,413 
8 3 32 298,414 9,325 
2 4 10 87,359 8,736 
3 5 18 91,006 5,056 
1 6 vi 86,060 12,294 
4A 8 36 373,475 10,374 
2 9 20 169,377 8,469 
2 10 22 120,769 5,489 
1 ai 12 83,5989 6,761 
1 12 13 122,532 9,426 
2 15 32 119,672 3,740 
1 19 20 76,162 3,808 
1 23 24 356,976 | 14,874 
1 95 96 442,371 4,608 | 

65 


404 3,525,857 8,232 ~ 
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TaBLe XIV. 


Average Amount of the Circulation of the Bank of England, and of the Pri- 
vate and Joint-Stock Banks, and of the Bullion in the Bank of England 
during the years 1842 to 1853, both inclusive, and also to the end of July, 
1854 : designed to exhibit a comparison between them. (For the amount of 
the Circulation in previous years see Table V.) 


819 








Year. Bank of England. 
ES 
1842.5:3.:... 18,440,153 
1843........ 19,522,538 
1844.53... 21,215,000 
184523... 21,736,000 
1846........ 21,248,230 
BOAT cczn0i- 20,112,769 
ES48 565: 19,071,857 
1849........ 19,487,538 
i bs a 20,624,615 
186 Lessa 20,637,615 
; hos ee 23,159,000 
LBS Seeccssss 24,033,153 
1854... 22,464,857 





Private Banks. Joint-Stock Banks. Bullion. 
£ £ Fs 
5,297,499 3,008,295 8,101,307 
4,689,870 2,956,896 11,700,538 
4,786,881 3,388,509 15,333,923 
4,516,058 3,189,045 15,333,769 
4,554,549 3,170,828 14,680,461 
4,544,035 3,095,483 10,615,239 
3,658,867 2,604,422 13,765,642 
3,566,833 2,632,367 15,161,230 
3,584,236 9,739,212 16,597,153 
3,463,390 2,746,782 14,563,538 
3,556,836 2,862,096 20,586,076 
3,803,278 3,051,889 17,548,076 
3,836,231 3,065,502 14,474,285 





TABLE XV, 


The Total Circulation of the Bank of England, and the Circulation of Notes 
under £5, on the last day of February, in the years 1811 to 1821 inclusive, 
and the proportion per cent. between them : designed to assist in forming an 
opinion as to the amount of Notes under £5, which the Bank of England 





Year. 





e200 00es doo% 


eeeoeeoseeae 


oonsesscooge 


eesoreoorece 


00900900 2008 


eee et OOr>voee 


eetaveasnooe 


seoereeeoees 


Total 
Circulation. 


y 
23,360,220 
23,408,320 
23,210,930 
24,801,080 
27,261,650 
27,013,620 
27,397,900 
27,770,970 
25,126,700 
23,484,110 
23,884,920 





might now be able to keep in Circulation. 


Circulation of Notes 
under £5. 












£ 
7,114,090 
7,457,030 
7,713,610 
8,345,540 
9,035,250 
9,001,400 
8,136,270 
7 400,680 
7,354,230 
6,689,130 
6,437,560 



















Proportion per Cent. 


ES 


30°45 
31°85 
33°23 
33°65 
33°14 
33°32 
20 70 
26°65 
29°27 
28°49 
26°95 
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TasLe XVI. 


The Total Amount of Country Bank Notes, and the Amount of those under 
£5 stamped in each year, from 1820 to 1825 inclusive, and the proportion 
per cent. between them: designed to assist in forming an opinion as to the 
amount of Notes under £5 which the. Country Banks might now be able to 

- keep in Circulation. 





Year. Total Amount Amount Stamped 




















Stamped. under £5. Ppoporaom pence 
x ES 
VERO iacagesss 3,003,901 1,728,186 49°32 
EOE Ss venenies 4,438,548 2,254,983 50°80 
DS es ceawase 4,293,164 1,912,359 44°53 
1 hoA0), See er 4,479,448 2,019,978 45°09 
BOA Fs scvcteone 6,724,069 2,544,849 37°85 


BOZO a iasiacos 8,755,309 3,251,499 


37413 





TasLte XVII. 


Average Circulation and Coin held by the Irish Banks during the Four Weeks 
ending Saturday the 24th day of December, 1853: designed to show the large 
proportion of Notes below £5 in circulation, and also that the Banks in the 
North of Ireland (the Belfast, Northern, and Ulster Banks, ) issue a larger 
proportion of small Notes than those in the South (the National Bank of 

Ireland, Carrick, and Clonmel ). ; 





IrisH BANKS. 





Average Circulation during Four Weeks ree f 
ending as above nount oO 
Gold and 





Authoriz: 1 Silver Coin 
planta cf Bank. Circulation. held during 
£5 and Under £3. Total Four Weeks 

upwards. : , ending as 
above. 














ad SS 





TS 








3 Bank of Ireland ....| 3,738,428 | 1,843,725 | 1,252,175 | 3,095,900 | 771,257 
sage namie 927,667| 336,207| 639,211] 975,418} 233,719 


rela so. cc.ccss 
3 Belfast Bank ........ 281,611 58,311 444,936 | 503,247 | 285,428 
A Northern Bank ....| 243,440 35,838 244,090} 279,929 63,527 
5 Ulster Bank............ 311,079 53,946 443,827 497,773 | 204,923 


6 National Bank of 
Treland.—.icccsssc \ 

7 Carrick - on - ace 
National Bank 

8 Clonmel National 
Baik accesses i 


461,757 | .384,771| 636,908 | 1,021,679 | 393,220 
24,084 11,085 13,428 24,513 5,555 
66,428 25,139 29,628 54,768 | 10,591 











deere | Se oe 


Totals. ccnsnrnisss 6,354,494 | 2,749,022 | 3,704,203 | 6,453,227 | 1,968,220 








—eeeeeETE—E—TEEEeEeEeeeeTT—E—E—E—EeEeeEE 


Totals of— 
3 Northern oe 
Nos. 3, 4, & 5 .... 
3 Southern sae 
Nos. 6, 7, & 8 .... 


836,130} 148,095 | 1,132,853 | 1,280,949 | 553,878 
852,269 | 420,995 | 679,964} 1,100,960} 409,366 
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TABLE XVIII. 


Average Circulation and Coin held by the Scotch Banks during the Four 
Weeks ending Saturday the 24th day of December, 1853; designed to show 
the large proportion of Notes under £5, and also that the proportion is 
higher in Scotland than in Ireland. 





ES ANTES TT ES 


Average Circulation during Four Weeks Average 




















ene ending as above. “Golden i 
uthorize Giver , 
pope ea Circulation. held dusine 
£5 and Under £5 Total Four Weeks 
upwards, ; : ending as 
above. 
£ 
Bank of Scotland ....| 300,485| 136,834) 279,730| 416,564| 171,661 
ee eer T © 483,000 |” *71,531,| . 127,175 |, 196,706|.. 51,497 
aoe Linen Com-\) 438 924] 188,707| 335,431] 524,138] 146,791 
Commercial Bank of }/ 374,880] 169,908 | 356,839) . 526,747) 239,730 
National Bank of 
ta dn bi 997,024} 111,602] 240,404] 352,007] 107,624 
Union Bank of Scot- 
land and Banking | 415,690 | 168,840 |. 359,147 |" 527,987 | 162,267 
Company in Aber- : 2 ’ ’ ’ 
SESS ee a near eee 
Se Glas-} 136,657| 64,772| 103,511} 168,283] 53,798 
ante Be met 70,183] 35,529| 75,405] 110,934] 46,881 
ee, é Canny 154,319| . 87,096] 116,372] 203,468] 60,387 
oe 33,451 9,316 28,631 37,947 6,688 
ier anas mt 33,636 16,557 27,054 43,611 11,245 
Westen a t| 337,938 | 125,996] 361,320] 487,316 | 234,389 
. Banking} 104,028] 42,497] 105,511} 148,009| 73,501 
City of Glasgow Bank] 72,921| 69,008] 99,289] 168,297| 105,901 
eae Banking\| 53.434|  24,861| 53,922|° 78,783} 34,805 
seks ieee read 38,656]  18,657|  35,129| 53,786] 23,906 
a nae 42,933| 23,417| 42,786| 66,204] 28,119 














oe et | ene et 





3,087,209 | 1,365,128 | 2,747,656 | 4,112,787 | 1,559,170 
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Suggestions for Improving the Present Mode of Keeping and Stating 
the National Accounts. By CHariEs JELLICOR, Esq., F.S.8. 


[Read before the Statistical Section of the British Association, for the Advancement 
of Science, at Liverpool, 21st September, 1854. ] 

TxE object of all account keeping is two-fold: viz., the determination 

of the status or condition of affairs at given epochs, and the record 

of the transactions which lead to changes in such condition from 

epoch to epoch. 

A little consideration will show that, in the absence of information 
on either of those heads, our knowledge, in any given case, must be 
necessarily very imperfect, and that to arrive at a complete comprehen- 
sion, it is indispensable that we should have full particulars as to both. 

It is, therefore, somewhat remarkable that many of the great 
institutions of this country limit themselves to the publication of 
particulars comprised under one or the other only of the heads in 
question. Thus, the Bank of England and most of the joint stock 
banks give an account of their status at certain epochs, but leave the 
public quite in the dark as to the transactions which led to it. 
Many of the great assurance companies, on the other hand, do just 
the reverse of this; that is to say, they omit all mention of their 
status, and give merely the transactions which have intervened since 
the last account rendered to their constituents. But strange as 
these instances may appear, they are of little importance when con- 
trasted with the singular and momentous irregularity prevailing in 
this respect in the Government departments. From the time that 
the accounts of the country were first made public, to the present 
day, no attempt has ever been made, so far as I am aware, to exhibit — 
the actual state of its affairs at any given epoch; nor does it appear to 
be in the power of any functionary of the Government to say whether, 
when the liabilities and assets of the country are brought into com- 
parison, it is on the whole in a solvent condition, or otherwise. 

~ To some this may seem a question of small importance; they will 
perhaps consider that it is sufficient to know what the income of the 
country is, and how far it is adequate to meet its expenditure, and 
they are satisfied to measure its prosperity by the amount of the 
surplus of the one over the other. 

But it may be shown that this is often a very delusive test, and 
that the omission of such an annual statement of assets and liabilities 
as that I am contending for is productive of many very serious evils; 
thus, to mention one or two only, the money expended in the purchase 
of national property, being blended with the ordinary expenses of the 
nation, is quite lost sight of with the year’s accounts, and hence the 
property itself becomes equally lost sight of, and the check upon its 
due preservation or productiveness gone. Had moneys thus expended 
been always carried, as they ought to have been, to such heads as 
“crown lands,’’ “ public buildings,” “ dockyards,”’ “arsenals,” “mili-. 
tary stores,” “ships of war,” “ naval stores,” &c., the annual accounts 
of the country would now exhibit a complete and unerring schedule of 
all the accumulated purchases made out of the public purse, and any 
neglect or improper alienation of them would thus scarcely fail to 
become apparent. 
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Another evil arising from the present system is, that the actual 
expenditure of the country often appears to be greater than it really 
is, and the surplus consequently less than it ought to be, and an 
unnecessary fluctuation in the annual expenses and resources is 
thereby introduced. But the more weighty ill consequence is, that 
there is no check upon the due bringing to account of all the revenues 
arising from such properties as may have been purchased; for since 
these last are never necessarily brought forward in succeeding annual 
statements, any revenues arising from them may easily be overlooked. 

What is here contended for is nothing more than that which 
every merchant finds it essential to do in his own case, that he may 
be enabled to compare the state of affairs at one epoch with that 
existing at another, and thus be enabled to judge of the progress or 
retrogression of them. 

It may be said that schedules of the national properties are kept in 
the proper departments of the State; but this is not sufficient to ensure 
the correct registration of them; nor is there any plan of doing so 
equal to that which a regular system of account-keeping can supply. 

In the returns annually submitted to Parliament an account 
should be given, beginning with the balance for or against the 
country at the commencement of the year; it should then show the 
income and expenditure during the year, and terminate with the 
balance at the expiration of it. This balance should then correspond 
(and this is a very important point, since the correctness of the 
whole in a great measure depends upon it) with the difference 
between the assets and liabilities of the nation at the date of the 
account, and these assets and liabilities should of course be properly 
detailed. The following will serve to show the operation of such a 
system applied to the national affairs. 

We will suppose the balance on the 5th of July, 1853, to be 
against the country to the extent of 659,000,000/. (and nothing can 
show more forcibly the defects of the existing system than that we 
are obliged to suppose it); the usual annual statement briefly de- 
tailed will then appear as follows :— 





Dr. INCOME. OvureGo. Cr. 
1854. 1853. 
daly §,. - Schedule. £ July 5. Schedule. = 
Customs acccrressccceee @ .... 18,503,838 | Balance at this date ........ 659,000,000 
EOI G  oics sede eno dedc x O x boyo0e,200 | 184. 
CRIA PS tecisp gauss cearaose Cu. 6,525,423 | July 5. 
WBE CG ited cede) sdrietscsnoee dad... 3,167,145 | Interest and pia ‘ 97 530.881 
Property Tax........... e ... 6,024,244 mentof Funded Debt} © “" “"?>" ”? 
Post -OffC€ ...cssiecsceone Ff ss, 1,232,000 1 enealene tc . 403,652 
Crown Landas............ O wes 260,000 BU Ss dexdcapvicstodpac¥stes de povlass ; 
Miscellaneous ........ Tee cs 132,895 | Civil List, Courts 4 2.554.254 
FUsCiCe, SCO. ss. sceacce- aA, ce a's 


Balance carried forward 660,644,703 
Army, Navy, ee se 20,303,724 














WANCC, GEC os secdrowaneans 
£709,792,511 | 1854. £709,792,511 
July 5. 





"Balance at this date ........ 660,644,703 
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We here perceive that the balance or surplus debt of the country, 
which, at the commencement of the year was 659,000,000/., has, by 
the operations of the year, been increased to 660,644,703/., and 
accordingly the public balance-sheet should exhibit that surplus, at 
the end of the year, of liabilities over assets. We may conceive it 
then to stand as follows :— 


Drs. LIABILITIES. ASSETS. Crs. 








1854. 1854. 
July 5. Schedule. £ July 5. Sched. £ 


Unredeemed Funded 
Debt, Great Britain 
Unredeemed Funded 


Value of Crown Lands.... E 20,000,000 


A 726,908,982 ‘ : 
} Be Public soaas F 20,000,000 


LAS Eh ke atwrs 
Devs, Teeland } hoe 7>00° SO yedinads G 25,000,000 
Exchequer Bills ............. C. 17,742,500 sf Arsenals o5....605 H 25,000,000 


Miscellaneous liabilities* D 7,054,025 i Military Stores I 5,500,000 
»» Ships of War.... K 5,500,000 
5 Naval Stores .... L 4,693,983 
Cash at sundry Banks .... M 8,841,821 
INGMONICES.\o va.cshctereaccco ution N_ 8,500,000 
Income in arrear ..........0 O 7,000,000 


Balance, a8 above ...ccsse 660,644,703 
£790,680,507 £790,680,507 

















We thus see, by the former of these two statements, that the 
country, at the end of the financial year, was indebted in a certain 
amount, and, by the latter statement, we are informed in what man- 
ner this “ indebtedness” arises. The one, it will be observed, con- 
tains nothing but income, which is really available, and expenditure, 
which is absolute and unproductive. The other serves to indicate 
any increase or decrease in the liabilities on the one hand, or the 
assets on the other. Thus, if some of the public income had been 
devoted to the purchase of property, or to advances for works, it will 
appear under those heads, and augment the assets of the country 
accordingly; or,’ should it have been applied in redemption of the 
national debt, a corresponding decrease in the liabilities will be 
shown. As it is, we have no such statement presented as the second 
one of the above, and in such cases as those we have supposed, the 
first does duty for both. We have consequently the absolute expen- 
diture falsely augmented, whilst the increase in the property of the 


country, or diminution in its liabilities, 1s in this way wholly put in. 


the background. | 

A remarkable instance of this latter description will necessarily 
occur in the accounts of the country for the current year; as is well 
known, the rate of interest upon the stock designated as the 84 per 
cent. annuities, is this year reduced from 3+ to 3 per cent., and the 
liability of the country in respect of it is therefore evidently also 
reduced by one-thirteenth part of the whole; that is to say, that what 


* The amounts here given are merely approximative; in the absence of any 
estimate of the value of the public property, accuracy in other respects would be 
useless. 

The account of Income should give the gross receipts, and the expenses of col- 
lection, &c., would then appear per contra, . 


Sa a po na™ ’ - ‘ 
OE PS gp ee ne OS ere a 
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has been hitherto looked upon as a debt of about 248,000,0002., is in a 
manner suddenly diminished by no less a sum than 19,000,000/., or 
thereabouts, and yet not only does so important a fact not appear at 
all under the present system, but it would be positively impossible 
consistently to represent it.* In like manner the gradual diminution, 
from year to year, of the vast liability in respect of the terminable 
annuities certain, and the variation of that which exists on the score 
of the government life annuities, are neither known nor capable, in 
the existing state of things, of being systematically recorded. 

In further support of these arguments, it may be stated that the 
introduction of the true system would almost enforce accuracy in all 
the details of the public finance. Of late years, and especially under 
the superintendence of the present accurately-informed and able 
Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. Wilson, these details are given fully 
and with great clearness,t but having little to connect them together, 
the greater portion form an “ indigesta moles,” which will assume no 
shape without considerable labour, whilst any comparison to be 
derived from them between the actual state of affairs at one epoch 
and that at ‘another is all but impracticable. The diligence and 
_ ability exercised in the preparation of these documents are thus in a 
great measure thrown away for want of proper arrangement and 
organization. But were the public accounts kept upon the system in 
question, statements such as those above given might be placed first 
in order in the usual return presented to Parliament, and each item 
in them have reference to a schedule in which such particulars as 
those now furnished by the return might be set forth. The two 
statements would thus, whilst they gave a complete and succinct view 
of the affairs of the country, form an index to every variety of detail 
respecting them—an index, it must be remembered, not of a merely 
arbitrary or factitious character, but one which, from its peculiar 
nature, must inevitably embrace every item of the public income and 
expenditure, and every particle, be it ever so minute, of the national 
property. 

The determination of the actual worth of this property would no 
doubt in the first instance be attended with some difficulty. In time, 
however, simple methods would, we may reasonably suppose, be 
devised, by which such a determination might be arrived at with suffi- 
cient nearness to the truth for all practical purposes, and occasional 
revisions would ensure still greater accuracy. But it is especially to 
be borne in mind that were it not so, and were the approximations 
made from time to time to the value of the national property ever so 
loose, the great object in view would still be attained, and it would 
assuredly be found that the mere establishment of the proposed 
system would tend more than anything else to remedy ultimately not 
only existing evils but any disorders of a financial kind which for a 
time might seek to shelter themselves under it. 


* With such an account as that. on the preceding page this would immediately 
appear. Thus the funded debt would be 19,000,000/. less, and the balance against 
the country diminished by the like sum. 

+ See Parl. Return, Finance Accounts, No. 275. 
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Statistics of the United States of America. 
By Tomas ABERCROMBIE WELTON, Esq. 


[Read before the Statistical Society, 19th June, 1854.] 


Havine for some time taken a great interest in statistical inquiries, 
I was lately induced to publish some details relative to the United 
States of America, which I imagine, though doubtless well known 
to those gentlemen who pay attention to such inquiries, to be not 
sufficiently so to the public at large. 

It having been intimated to me that these figures, if thrown into 
another shape, might perhaps be acceptable to you, I have endea- 
voured to meet your views; at the same time, as far as my oppor- 
tunities would admit, enlarging and improving the matter. 

The sources from whence I have mainly derived my information 
are the supplements to the tables of revenue, population, commerce, 
&ec., printed by government. Something I have also gleaned from 
the Companions to the British Almanack; but a comparatively small 
and unimportant part. The areas, populations, &c., of states are 
taken from the last American census.. Most of the data refer to the 
census of 1840; but a parallel series of calculations, founded on that 
of 1850, is appended to this paper. 

The gradual concentration of the commerce of that part of the 
east coast north of Charleston, into New York and Boston, is a 
striking fact which will not have escaped your notice. 

I do not agree with those who expect the present rate of increase 
to be fully maintained, which would give about 100 millions of inha- 
bitants at the close of this century. I would rather estimate the 
probable population at 65 or 70 millions at most, at that time. But 
it is my impression that the states of New York, New Jersey, and 
those comprised in New England, will reach a very high degree of 
civilization long before the extremities of the United States territory 
are fully peopled; that they will establish manufactures, compared 
to which those which they at present possess are but trifles, and 
rival us in nearly every market in the world. For this reason, I think 
the American statistics should be studied by us more than those of 
any other nation. 

As regards the institytion of slavery, it is sufficiently obvious 
with what a mental blight it is attended; and that, making every 
allowance for the enervating influence of climate, it has much 
impaired the energies of the Whites among whom it exists. , 

As I have taken considerable pains to secure accuracy, I hope 


that the present will, at least, be as free from error as any similar 


compilation. If I have in many cases repeated facts already well 
known, it is because | wish to make my paper as complete as pos- 
sible, even at the risk of being thought tedious. 

I commence with a table of the population and area of the 
several States. 


v 


— 
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Ages’ 1790. 1840. 
States. Square ia 
Miles, 
Population. Slaves. Population. Slaves. 
VOI (Bete csc ocksants 35,000 96,540 beak 501,793 Sie 
New Hampshire ,....... 8,030 141,899 158 284,574 1 
Verpmonp Aas 5..<,.; 8,000 85,416 17 291,948 
Massachusetts ............ 7,250 34S,4 kot ~ Aes 737,699 ee 
Rhode Island ............ 1,200 69,110 952 108,830 5 
Connecticut................ 4,750 238,141 2,759 309,978 17 
Nepr Y GPE. Fassasdsesavede 46,000 340,120 | 21,324 2,428,921 4 
N@w JeRROF sbi sscsassas 5558 6,851 184,139 | 11,423 373,306 674 
Pennsylvania ............ 47,000 434,373 3,734 1,724,033 64. 
a a, Cae 39,964 ae: ee 1,519,467 3 
MUOUANE ses05 ores siscecs sas. 33,809 ah ae 685,866 3 
BURN IS 0 cc csoncinesapontaetis 55,409 Te Me 476,183 331 
BAIA 55s. sesiss cases 56,243 he sees 212,267 sis 
WISCONSIN © é.ci..000s020. 53,924 Sees wats 30,945 11 
OW acl ioctl ascencs 50,914 ins Seg 43,112 16 
15 Free States...) 454,344 | 1,968,455 | 40,370 | 9,728,922 1,129 
ta ee ee 2,120 59,096 8,887 78,085 2,605 
aryland and district ; 
of Colbie. \ 11,050 319,728 | 103,036 513,731 94,431 
WE TC. ee a 61,352 748,308 | 293,427 | 1,239,797 448,987 
Keeney. ccpedsdscsissseu: 37,680 73,077 | 11,830 779,828 182,258 
Tennessee  sssssssiesseiss 44,000 35,791 3,417 829,210 183,059 
North Carolina ........ 45,500 393,751 | 100,572 753,419 245,817 
South Carolina ........ 28,000 249,073 | 107,094 594,398 327,038 
Georgia: ©. asirds asseiiss 58,000 82,548 | 29,264 691,392 280,944 
PlOMCa....t.<ivebsosazesckes 59,268 oki ais 54,477 25,7447 
ADAIR. « .siaribsdssoesess: 50,722 aa Sa 590,756 253,532 
Mississippi .....0.c000 47,151 sds ne 375,651 195,211 
POWISIOMA, c.csscccecovevavens ~ 41,346 Ak ae 352,411 168,452 
PEER ONSAS: «oss, c08crescceps'> 52,198 es see 97,574 19,935 
os 9 em 65,037 avy ae 383,702 58,240 











{cee | 


14 Slave States.,..) 603,424 | 1,961,372 [657,527 | 7,334,431 | 2,486,226 











——_-— 








———__. 


POtals: ci iciciwecnosess 1,057,768 | 3,929,827 |697,897 | 17,063,353 | 2,487,355 
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The district of Columbia, being a small town district, governed 
by the central power, is in these estimates added to the state of 
Maryland, from which most of it was originally ceded. It contained 
43,712 inhabitants in 1840. All the following estimates, unless it 
is otherwise stated, refer to the census of 1840. 

Increase of Population between 1830 and 1840— 

Average of the states 32°6 per cent. 
Free states, 4 above, 9 under, the average. 
Slave states, 7 above, 7 under, the average. 

Two of the free states were not constituted in 1830; therefore, 
their rates of increase during this period are not known. They were, 
however, undoubtedly over the average. 
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2°1 per cent. 


328 
Free.—Vermont sseiseeees 4:0 percent. | Slave-—North Carolina..., 
Connecticut ........ 4° > 1 Delaware .........00 2°2 
New Hampshire... 5°7  ,, Wir santa) .cicscenns a 
Rhode Island +... 12:0. 5, South Carolina... 2°3 
New Jersey ws 16°4 Sy, Maryland ............ 5°5 
Massachusetts ... 20°9 ,, Kentucky .....0.s0600 13°4 
Maines 0 .4..s8.2icie 25°6 45 TENNESSEE .....000c00e 21-6 
New York............ 20 =}, GeOTZIA....sssceeceeee 33°8 
Pennsylyanias........ 27°83  ;, POTIAA,«..Savsesoaseess 56°9 
Ohio 204.88 fb... 6220 4, Louisiana .........66 63°5 
Tndiana 26h.) O29" 4, Aldbania *....sessv0» 90°9 
Tinos g76602,.80.. 202-42 ,, Missouri ........0008 173°2 
Michigan is... O70590F 4, Mississippi ........ 175°0 
AVicANSaS\.sJeccdonee 221°1 


The slow rate of increase of the old slave states, which extends 
over 150,000 square miles, is very remarkable. 
Average of the free states 38°5 per cent., and of the slave states 


25°4., 


Density of Population in 1840.— Number of inhabitants per 
square mile in the states 16°1. 


Free.—Wisconsin ......., *6 persq.mile| Slave. —Florida ..........4 “0 
TOW ccsecsssshetscaces ‘ 56 Arkansas ........ 1°9 
Michigan ........... fae & Missouri ........ 5:9 
HMMOTS 5. c0tssernieee 8°6 my Mississippi .... 8°0 
MAINE ....seccsosenees 14°3 oe Louisiana ........ 8°5 
Undiana  *....).i.0: 20'°3 a Alabama ........ 11°6 
New Hampshire.. 35°4 = Georgia ........ 11°9 
Vermont *..6 51.06. 36°5 x, North Carolina 16°6 
Pennsylvania .... 36°7 a Tennessee........ 18°8 
OO Ke 38°0 a Wirginia occ 20°2 
New York ........ 52°8 5 Kentucky ........ 20°7 
New Jersey ........ 54°5 % South Carolina 21°2 
Connecticut........ 65°3 an Delaware ........ 36°8 
Rhode Island «... 90° * Maryland........ 46°5 


Massachusetts.... 101°8 


9) 


Average of the free states .21°4, and of the slave states 12:2. 


Only one-tenth of Maine is cultivated. 


Slavery.—Per-centage of slaves on the total population 14-6; and 
in each of the slave states as follows :— 


Average of the slave states 33:9. 


Delaware 4.0.50. 3°3 per cent. 
Missouri ......0..00 a2, 
Maryland ............ Ort 
Arkea@iisas’ ............ ZOLDy hase 
Tennessee .........00 Dark ss 
Kentueky:s).0...05; 23°40), 


North Carolina.... 32°7 


W peas, J ccestuns. 36°3 per cent. 
ELCOPZIA Soassvssvsendos 40°7 a 
Alabama. .......... 42°9 + 
BLOTS soc, cccesedeure 47°2 i 
Louisiana ............ 47°8 . 
Mississippi ........ 52°1 a 


South Carolina.... 54:9 


The state of New Jersey contained 674, or 1 in 558, a higher 
proportion than in any other free state. 3 
In 1790, there were 40,370 slaves in the present free states: in 
1840 there were only 1,129.. The number of slaves in Delaware, 
Maryland, and Virginia had recently (1840) diminished. 


Limployments.—-Under this head were arranged, in the census of 


1840, the occupations of 4,796,407 inhabitants. 


were as follows :— 


The proportions 
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7°4 
°3 93 9 
6°5 9 39 
2°5 ” Ys 
1°2 33 ” 
LY 9? 33 
4 





Total 100°0 


mining. 
manufactures and trade. 
commerce 
navigation of the ocean. 

ditto of canals, lakes, and rivers 
learned professions, and engineers. 


Agricultwre.—Average of the states 77°4 per cent. 


Free.—Rhode Island ........ 
Massachusetts........ 41°2 
Pennsylvania. ........ 60°0 
Connecticut. ........ 61°5 
New Jersey............ 62°6 
News. YOrIG. ccc. ccncos. 66:2 
WISCONSIN: s.< svecccas 66°3 
INDAINIC® «incor teods cent 73:2 
L279 ee oa eee ae VES: 
New Hampshire .... 78°0 
BOW oooh osciose 79°7 
Wermont’....ccc02. 81:8 
Pndianas 2. ...002 84:7 
Pinos oie. Jace 84°8 
RICHI AN i rsnteoccsoeus, 86°6 


40°0 per cent. 
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Slave.-—Maryland ..,........ 68°9 percent. 


Delaware ciscesccoere 74°9 
Louisiana .......0.c00 80°6 
Wireinia-pcseenen 82°0 
Florida \erccscsastere. 83°4 
MiSSOULIE ..vsisvedeoee 83°9 
Kentucky. sqasjsers 86°6 
Tennessee .....ccceeee 91:0 
North Carolina .... 92°2 
South Carolina .... 93:2 
Alabama « .cccsccese 93°6 
Arkansas’ ...2..6..0 93°8 
Georgian idevecse 94°] 
Mississippi........506 95°2 


33 
9 
99 
39 


Average of the free states 68:1; and of the slave states 88-2 


per cent. 


Mining is not carried on very extensively in the United States. 


The following states take the lead in this branch of industry :— 


Free.— Pennsylvania 4,603 


New York.... 1,898 
Wisconsin.... 794 


Slave.—Virginia........ 1,995 


‘2 per cent., on the total employed. 


Manufactures and Trade.— 


Free.— Michigan................ 10°5 per cent. 
v4 


Missouri .... 742 


DUIOIS ocsccvsvinee eee 10 

Dhigadiy. oat cccenwotet Ese 
OWA iF xesctonrncchl he 12°4 
SV CE MION Ecce 14°7 
DVPAENC O.tacvicos ode 15°7 
Wisconsin. .....0,6i0 17°1 
New Hampshire.... 18°3 
CONG Sccewiniien ede 18°4 
New Yorke 2.04.2; Zacl 
New Jersey ........:... 29°7 
Connection. s....00%. 30°1 
Pennsylvania ........ 30°7 
Massachusetts........ 40:0 
Rhode Island ........ 50°9 


persons, or 1°3 per cent on those employed. 
°3 


92 


93 


”? 
9? 
3? 
9 


7: 


5 
5 


7 
Average of the free states ‘4 per cent., and of the slave states 


Slave. —Mississippi............ 


9? 99 


99 9 
9 9? 
3? 99 


GOP eI AL sccisi.ciu, fih 
ATAD AMA seicocclccien 
APKANSAS.. cscancceuis 
South Carolina .... 
North Carolina .... 
Tennessee 
Louisiana 
Florida 

Missouri 
Kentucky 
Virginia 

Delaware 
Maryland 


re 


Sewn e eee eeeeeee 


On a) 


Ore nereerese 


ore ee 


99 


Average of the free states 23:7 per cent., and of the slave 


states 8°3. 
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Commerce.— 

Free,—Michigan .........4.. 1:1 per cent. | Slave.—North Carolina ..,, °7 per cent. 
New Hampshire .... 1:4 ,, Arkansas ......600 ae 
MiGrMORt ..ocsccsseress 1:5 45 TENNESSEE .......00000 9 
ndiana’....saseinsar Ke Ma South Carolina .,.. °9 
TUM OI8 oye ccesenssecd 20 3 Mississippi .......00 Rr) 
Maine \tiicccne y es wlan MTCOTOIA 5. iccek cctsvun 1] 
New Jersey ........... PRI Alabama. 5c... open 12 
ORO Tem cnsaverseorese 2:0 55 Kentucky © ...éce.. 1°5 
OWA ee enviar ig eer Warginia 2).cce<geta) 1°6 
Connecticut. .......... e045 Delaware © .........6 ig 4 
Rhode Island_...... BD) 45 Missouri.,....isasaiisss 23 
Massachusetts ........ OB) 55 Plorida. ~,, sasiwvevias 3°3 
New ¥ ork......s.ssss0383 4:]> -,, Maryland ...,....... 3°4 
Pennsylvania.......... JAS Gs Louisiana ....ssss0 SF 
Wisconsin .............. Ae, 5 


The free states have only one-third as much sea-coast as the slave 
states; yet they greatly surpass the latter, both in commerce and 


in navigation. 


Average of the free states 3:1, and of the slave states 1°7 per cent. 


Navigation of the Ocean.—The number of ocean states is 18— 
10 slave and 8 free, of which New Hampshire, New York, and 
Pennsylvania in the free states, and Mississippi and Alabama in the ~ 
slave states, have very little coast. 
employed in the coast states was 1°7; A small number of persons 
belonging to this branch of navigation are also to be found in the 


inland parts. 


Free.—New Hampshivre.... 
Pennsylvania ........ 
New York. .,........00 
New Jersey............ 
Connecticut............ 


Niaine 60. a.Scsss0sasss 


°5 per cent. 


“O43 
ool. a 
12 as 
75s 
a 
2 as 
12°8-— =, 


Average of the coast states: free 3-0, slave, ‘3 per cent. 


Navigation of Canals, Lakes, and Riwers.— 


Free.—Wisconsin.......... wwess 2°O per cent. 
New. Jersey ou... ee, 
New. York...........0:. Lh 
Pennsylvania.......... eet 8, 
OhiO i ccacntoorninsiv 7 ae 
NGWS: os sissspcaseasiee ‘4s 
Rhode Island _...... Sa 5, 
Connecticut .......... 2 er 
Maine: .dicicitecantts tA ny 
UGIAMS .. sdesauscassterners eee 
jf) 5c) (eee 2) 55 
Michigan ....cs0c.0tscasa se. "5 
New Hampshire ... °2  ,, 
Vermont. cseoce..0 sean BY os 
Massachusetts ........ 20 a5 


North Carolina .... °2 
South Carolina .,.. °2 


Georgia ...,cc0ceersn 2 
Tennessee. chants ‘4 
Mississippi ............ + 


Arkansas .issississes | 


The per-centage on persons 


Slave.—Mississippi ............ 0 per cent. 
Alabama ...ccssiasa50 ;- ee 5 
FCOPSIO: sss ix sresants “a a 
North Carolina... °1 ” 
South Carolina ..,. °2 59 
Virginia: ..seiessscpuss Est 45 
Maryland ............ 8 #5 
POuisiana i..esec0.0. ies Ar 
Delaware  pss....6.... 1:9 53 
PIOrIGA | ssstesasinszes- 3°0 $3 

Slave.—Maryland_,,.......... 1°6 per cent. 
Missouri ,,.s.cisss003 1°6 a 
Delaware _,........... 1-1 39 
Pow a sscsssnzvesesse 8 3 
VIREINIA) ss s5sssabseaie af $9 
Louisiana ............ 7 5 
Alabama.wsssssiicisn.. 4 5 
Kentucky.) assis 4 3 


Average of the free states °9, and of the slave states °5 per cent. 
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The superiority of the free states in inland navigation is mainly 
owing to the number of canals they contain. Mr. Tanner’s estimate 
for this year (1840) is as follows :— 





Free States............ 3,316 miles 
DIAVE dO. .ccisoress 098 5 
Total 3,909 


The lake trade at this time (1840) had not attained any great 
importance, except in the state of New York, but has since increased 
immensely. Several towns engaged in it have sprung up, as the 
following list of lake-towns will show :— 


SS SSIS SSS SSS SSS 








Population in Population in . 
1840. 1850. 
Buffalo (New York) .... 18,213 42,261 
Rochester do. oe 20,191 36,403 
Chicago (Illinois) ........ 4,470 29,963 
Detroit (Michigan)........ 9,102 21,019 
Milwaukee (Wisconsin). 1,712 20,061 
Cleveland (Ohio)............ 6,071 17,034 


SSS SSS SES SE SESS SSS SPS USCS 


Learned Professions and Engineers.— 


Free.—Rhode Island _........ 1*1 percent. | Slave.—North Carolina ..... °4 per cent. ¥ 
Tadiang: .)...,...ssesssasers x3. 5 Eccr) 2 6 a 
i 1 rae ee South Carolina .,.. °7 ‘a 
NeRIsaN *;,....cacship as”, Wenmesses = Anes 8 % 
New Hampshire .... 16 ,, Adabama .,....csisosse 8 op 
PROS ois okebepeaeees i Delaware i psccisesk 4 5 
eres 4 6 — 55 Virginia. 1. dacs 1:0 es 
VRIMONE -ccsverssinscsoss ieee Mississippi ............ 1:0 35 
Massachusetts ........ 3: , Louisiana .....,...... 1:0 or 
Connecticut ........s03 ce ,, Bentucky  ssaasasits Ah 4 
New FEESey cz sch. Se 55 Arkansas assscuscs 1-1 5 
Pennsylvania............ oc. ar MissOUrt — .cccccccoe 1°3 a 
ENGW WOPK. ooo sosccce: Ze” 1 28 (05 a) a 1°4 as 
WUSCONRI 320 oscoscees hs Maryland ............ 1°8 5 
BOM Bios SectemindGu 2s) yy 


Average of the free states 18, and of the slave states -9 per cent. 


Education.—Under this head were classified 2,493,900 persons, 
of whom— 
16,233 attended universities or colleges. 
164,159 attended academies and grammar schools. 


1,845,244 attended primary and common schools. - 
468,264 were educated at the public charge. 


Total 2,493,900 
Or 17°1 per cent. on the free population, supposing no slaves were educated. 


Unwersities, §e.—11 per cent. on the free population of the 
states attended these establishments. 
This class of education is naturally very irregularly distributed, 
an important institution in one state being apt to draw students 
* from the neighbouring ones. Louisiana, which had the largest pro- 
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portion of this kind of education, had the least of the lower descrip- 


tions. 

Free.— Wisconsin .........:00008 °00 per cent. 
PONIES Sica asaebodeniacne es "00 5, 
MEAN 3 adiiaiadeee “Ob 
Tudiaiia: cain: “Oo "7, 
New ork unas. OS: ™, 
THOS Saaeuccateuane “O7-> Ae 
Michigai. sas.Siessai: SOT fs, 
Wert <1 o.joneevtereecs 103" 2%, 
Massachusetts ........ SAO? Aust 
LO SA EAT, St BG, 
New Sersey iciscacce 3 ae 
Pennsylvania............ A ge 
New Hampshire .:.°i5 . ,, 
Connecticut ............ 227 - Miss 
Rhode Island _........ As | ee 


cent. 


Slave.—Florida .....ssecs.08 ».s-°00 per cent. 
Arkansas = n.c.cce. °00 ” 
Delaware ..cccseeeee °03 ” 


North Carolina .... °03 _,, 


Alabama 


South Carolina .... °06 ¥ 


Tennessee ...........5 08 a 
Wibeinia vy jauacewe. "14 AN 
Georgia TR i.b.o.. "15 a 
Missouri Asc “15 oo 
Wemticky eo. .oeecimacs 24 ‘4 
Mississippi ............ 25 ” 
Maryland ............ "25 ay 
Liowisiana™ \.ccis.d000 °b4 > 


Average of the free states ‘09, and of the slave states °15 per 


Acadenies and Granmar Schools.—1'1 per cent. on the free popu- 
lation attended these schools. 


Free. —lOWa ...ch.ccceboccsvecvavee: 


Wiasconsin 725. 4S oy 
PA CDIZAD: sists .cstess a 
OO terete piesa 


New Jersey 
Pennsylvania _........ 
iNew YOrkrccccssscee 
Vermont 
Connecticut 
Maine 
New Hampshire .... 
Massachusetts 
Rhode Island 


oe eeeeeeaneee 


ore neeeeene 


ee eeeeee 


eeroeooe 


*1 per cent. 


Slave.—Arkansas............065 *4 per cent. 
IMEISSOUYT Be. caccnee 6 Pes 
Kentucky -«:.i a0. 8 as 
Tennessee .......0..0 °9 ” 
North Carolina .... °9 9 
Delaware ........60 1:0 A 
Douisiana. |. .s.csé0003 ivl 95 
Maryland: (4225... 1°3 ” 
Virginia (iis 1°4 - 
Mississippi............ 14 as 
ATA baa nccsicccseevces 1°5 ar 
South Carolina .,.. 1°6 Bs 
Georgia: A Alaa Pg re 
WlSridasi.ccksece, 2°6 es 


The free states under the average include all westward from New 


York 


cent. 


state. 


Average of the free states 1:1, and of the slave states 1:2 per 


Primary and Common Schools.—Per-centage for the United States 


12°7 on the free population. 


_3°5 per cent. 


Pree —LOWa co seccstasescccssees 
Wisconsin ............ 6°3 
Pudiana OCR Aaa 7°0 
Dhnois aca e er 
Pennsylvania ........ 10°4 
MICHIGAN | .50.c048. nner 14°0 
New Jersey ..:........: 14°] 
OO ake senses renee 14°4 
Rhode Island ........ 16°0 
New York -s...cccct:- 20°7 
Connecticut............ 2A 
Massachusetts........ PANG) 
Wie Olbsn sce scvtean eee 23°74 
New Hampshire.... 29°4 
Maine). Shier hace 32°70 


Slave.—Louisiana ............ 1°9 per cent. 
North Carolina ..., 2°9 oF 
POR * c.e. aerrnne: 3°2 9 
AvkansaS ~ fi..c..5000 3°4 mn 
Georeia ei ci.scs 3°8 i 
Tennessee ............ a9 5 
KeMtUCKY Kax...0e 4°] 5 
Maryland. jcc 4°3 Ae 
Wirginia <acanct 4°5 3 
Mississippi............ 4°6 3 
South Carolina .... 4°7 on 
aD aR | comes 4°8 os 
NISSOUNT. ccocokces a2 os 
Delaware 92 i 
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This kind of education is evidently most largely developed in 
New England and the state of New York, the maximum being in 
Maine, while the minimum is in Louisiana, at the opposite corner of 
the United States. i 


Average of the free states 16°9, and of the slave states 4°2 per 
cent. 


_ Scholars at Publie Charge.— Per-centage on the free popula- 
tion 3°2. 


Bee BOG Bence estinacosavcoansias 0 per cent. | Slave.x—Arkansas........00 ‘0 per cent. 
PUNO cc oczeesasents os eet BlOriday -sccuseieend 0 oe 
Michigani......s.cccrs0x "eae ss North Carolina ... °0 > 
Wisconsin.”.....f..0.0« ES 55, Mississippi ............ ‘1 Ap 
Pndignare.35.00.5.. 1 a a Kentucky 2 y.i8..%.. q af 
New HY Grlev),.226:8 ll es Missourt:.).....¢-00008% 2 re 
New Jersey............ 1 GEORSIR: 52 csc gicedes 3 ” 
New Hampshire... 2°7  ,, Bowisiana: » «ccc 6 AS 
(21 NT aC a ora “y AlaDaMI oececcecaaaet: 1:0 9 
Connecticut ........ oo.” 5s Tennessee .........008 11 5 
Pennsylvania ........ 7, ay VEG CIMIAT bh hcsseaties 1°2 9 
Wermiont) ceciciacocs So are South Carolina ,,,, 1:3 » 
Rhode Island ........ oor os Maryland “joc: 1-7 ” 
Mame sh £0088. Ber ie i05 Delaware  ......c0.00 2°1 oF 
Massachusetts........ 21°5 


Average of the free states 4°4, and of the slave states 7 per cent. 


Total Scholars.—Per-centage on free population 17:1. 


BCE LOWS. Ay Bilicicesscioiee 3°6 percent. | Slave.—Arkansas ..........., 3°8 per cent. 
Wisconsin® ..554..5.. is 9s North Carolina.,.,, 3°8 ig 
OES oii v5 35s veitassclen Sl 3, Louisiana. ............ 4-1 i 
PWOIAME  loncccsnscseoes or ys Kentueky: ¢....1..20- 5°2 “r 
Michioaiie v.50: ¥4°8° 5; Ploridat)))....sp0ds 5°8 a 
Pennsylvania ........ BH Gp 35 Tennessee........006 6°0 
New-Jersey ........ EG:9.. 53,5 Georgias. 4a asi 6°2 i 
ONO aes, c55, eee sees Poe2 * Ss MiIsSOUFL ©. cesses 6:2 sj 
NEW. Y OFF Fi cncsurss Daa e © 5% Mississippi ........ 6°4 she 
Connecticut............ 26°O =}; Marginal 7 ....dess% ley re 
Rhode Island ........ CAIN dau , Alabama! tin... 74 $5 
New Hampshire... 34°3_,, Maryland ............ 7°6 9 
NCE IONG: «css ncacsasstine i een South Carolina.,.. 7°7 oe 
Massachusetts........ AO Get ys Delaware ...0..0..0 12°3 be 
EAI Gs Stas cunadateesnote 46°6 


Average of the free states 29:5, and of the slave states 62 per 
cent. 


Tynorance.—It appears by the census for 1840 that 549,693 
whites above 20 years of age out of the total number, 6,489,699, or 
8-5 per cent., were unable to read or write. 

I am disposed to consider the proportion of ignorance as a more 
certain test of the state of education among a people than that sup- 
plied by the statistics of school attendance, chiefly on the eround 
that, while one is a mean, the other is a result actually obtained. 
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Free.—Connecticut ........ . | Slave.—Louisiana ,........... 6'2 per cent. 
New Hampshire... a, Maryland jpsccsests € ~ 99 
Massachusetts........ Florida: vay ceiseusstece |. SR ea 
MAINE ".,...0..c8ytonves cane Mississippi ........ 11°3 a 
WOFMONE j.cccecssacccse Missouri ............ 14°8 i> 
Michigan.........:...... Kentucky ............ 16°5 is 
Rhode Island ........ Mlabama ...3.0h06. 17°3 3 
New: Werke ccaiidiens Delaware ............ 17°5 % 
New Jersey........... Virginia 4a... 17°38 45 
Pennsylvania ........ South Carolina.... 18°4 ye 
Ono! etna GeOreId: :5,..c60306003 19°] 33 
BP ORDG oecties ecntes Arkansas oo... 21°5 + 
Wiscomsiia o..csiss Tennessee............ 255 45 
MTOR oid ss Gesceccay North Carolina.... 27°0 $3 
Maa se cieoss ties ca: 





Want of education and ignorance do not always go together in 
a constant ratio. Louisiana has 6:2 per cent. ignorance, 41 per cent. 
education, while Tenessee, with 6:0 per cent. education, has 23°5 per 
cent. ignorance. However, the rule is general, with a few exceptions, 
such as the above. 

Average of the free states 4°6, and of the slave states 17°6 per cent. 








The preceding details refer to 1840; but since then great progress 
has been made, as shown by the census of 1850, of which the 
following are a few particulars. They are, for the sake of comparison, 
for the states before enumerated, exclusive of. the new territories of 
Texas, California, Oregon, New Mexico, Utah, and Minesota, added 
since 1840. 

The population of the free states has inereased from 9,728,922 to 
13,342,325, including, instead of 1,129 slaves, only 236 in New Jersey, 
described as “apprentices by the state’s act to abolish slavery.” 

On the other hand, that of the slave states has now reached 
9,452,064, including 3,145,890 slaves, instead of 7,334,431, including 
2,486,226, as in 1840. 

The above shows an increase of 3,613,403, or 37:1 per cent. in 
the population of the free states, and 2,117,638, or 28-9 per cent., in 
that of the slave states (80 per cent. on the free inhabitants, and 264 
on the slaves), the free states having, therefore, the advantage. 


Free.—Vermont. ............ 7°6 per cent. | Slave.—South Carolina.. 12°5 per cent. 
New Hampshire... 11°7  ,, be Ty's ac Saas 14°7 si 
NEARING ahececsiee tras 16:2" - ,, North Carolina... 15:3 5 
Connecticut ww 319°6 4, Delaware ........ 17°2 +s 
New York............ 27-5. +55 Tennessee ........ 20°9 - 
RIOT a: pear aees SOO) 45 Maryland ........ 23°6 is 
New Jersey ....... 81:1 -,, Kentucky ........ 26°0 + 
Pennsylvania........ 34:1, Alabania ous... 30°6 Ss 
Massachusetts .... 34°38 ,, Georgia ccsiccics 31°1 +s 
Rhode Island........ SO «hg Louisiana ....... BO2> nm 
Enidiana sc ccgsccagoasses 7 ere Florida ~yccceeve 60°5 $5 
TIHROIS” Ges .snatsecnacs 13°S" sa Mississippi ........ GI*5 a 
Michigan © .,...sacs 87s es Missouri............ 77°83 3 
Wow <. ccc ctis 34558 >; Arkansas js. 115°1 ‘§ 
Wisconsin.....,...... 886'9 ,, 


Two important results may be gathered from the above table, as 
follows: Ist, Although the immigration between 1840-50 was quite 
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unprecedented, the rate of increase was little more than maintained, 
and would have retrograded, but for that extraordinary supply ; 2nd, 
The increase of population in the fifteen oldest states during that 
interval was at a higher rate than during any similar period since 
1810. 

If the population of these fifteen old states goes on increasing at 
the same rate, they will be peopled as densely as England is now in 
about a century. 

A very important movement, viz., the occupation of the shores of 
the great lakes, has very recently commenced, and has received a 
great development in the ten years under consideration. 

In those slave states, the slow increase of which, in 1830-40, I 
have already noticed, a great augmentation has taken place in the 
rate, though it is still comparatively slow. 

The density of population has now reached 21:5 per square mile 
in the 29 states which existed in 1840, being 29-4 in the free, and 
15:7 in the slave states. 


Free.—-Towa oo... 3°8 per sq. mile | Slave.—Florida .....,...... 1°5 per sq. mile 
Wisconsin ........ 5°7 ‘es Arkansas ........ s 49 
Michigan ........ at re Missouri ........ 10°5 33 
Timois (so. senres 15°4 Pr Louisiana ........ 12°5 PY 
BAIS Riise 16°7 +9 Mississippi ..,. 12°9 33 
Tndiana. «.:sscases 29°2 és Alabama. ,.,...... 15°2 - 
Vermont............ 6 A ee ee Georgia ..........0 15°6 ‘i 
New Hampshire 39°6 35 North Carolina 19°1 v3 
Pennsylvania .,.. 49°2 by Tennessee ........ 22°3 % 
CIBIG. A ptissrionannt 49°6 ‘9 Virginia.,..../..... 23°2 ‘ 
New Yorke ....i:¢ 67°3 5 South Carolina 23°9 Fy 
New Jersey 71°5 _ Kentucky ........ 26°1 js 
Connecticut .... 78°1 is Delaware ,,,..... 43°2 iis 
Rhode Island.... 123°0 iy Maryland .,....... 57°4 oe 


Massachusetts... 137°2 is 


Slavery has diminished in intensity in Delaware, Maryland, Vir- 
ginia, Kentucky, and Missouri, that is, in every slave state adjoining 
the free frontier. Per-centage for the entire states 13°8, and for the 
slave states 33°3.  ~ 


Delaware ............ 2°5 per cent. North Carolina..., 33°2 per cent. 
PRISSOUFL - ......c0a 12:3 45 Georgia ..........000. 42°1 Pp 
Maryland «.....4 14:8. «3; Alabama” 3:..05:..5); 44°4 fi 
Kentuck#: ......0.. ye Plovida. .02.,.4045 45°0 Bs 
Arkansaé us ccciin Bark. 4, Louisiana. ............ 47°3 i 
Tennessee ........0. yy er Mississippi ........ 2 ha | - 
Wir gina shses.s;ccse-0 doe iy South Carolina.... 57°6 53 


From the foregoing analysis, founded on the census of 1840, it 
will be seen that, out of a given number of persons employed in the 
free states, there were twice as many employed in mining, nearly 
twice as many in commerce, four times as many in navigation, nearly 
three times as many in manufactures and trades, and twice as many 
in the learned professions, as in a similar number in the slave states: 

That out of a given number of free persons, although a larger 
number frequent the universities and higher schools in the slave 
states than in the free, three and a half times as many were being 
educated in the latter ag in the former. 
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That three and a half times as much ignorance existed among free 
whites above 20 years of age in the slave states as in the free. 

That the free states were twice as densely peopled as, and 
increase more rapidly in population than, the slave states. 

The comparison as to education is heightened by the consideration 
that a larger proportion of the population of the slave states is of a 
proper age for it than in the free states. 

A more striking comparison still may be obtained by separating 
the two great divisions into five parts, so as to be able to compare 
the thorough and well-established states with each other, separating 
those which are still new or of a mixed nature. 

For this purpose, I will call the New England states, New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Ohio, the east, or settled free states ; 
and Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, and lowa, the west free 
states. Also Delaware and Maryland, which partake somewhat of 
the character of the free states, the northern slave states; and Mis- 
souri and Arkansas, the western. The rest will constitute the 
eastern, or settled slave states, none of which contain less than 21 
per cent. of slaves. 7 

Taking the eastern slave states as the standard, the following will 
be the comparative numbers in the other divisions :— 





To every 100 in East Slave Districts. 














Hast West North West 
Free. Free. Slave. Slave. 
Out of a given number of persons 
employed, there were employed in 
Agriculture..........., oak Neha 73 94 78 96 
AEA By oo cas Aen aoe 203 282 136 300 
Manufactures and trades .... 350 153 303 120 
COmmente a 3c5 cere edeitis 224 120 213 133 
Navigation of ocean ............ 1,237 26 531 16 
a of canals, &c. .... 277 103 426 397 
Learned professions ............ 225 187 212 162 
All employments except 
Pee eee rae eae I 331 ~~ =u Sa 
Out of a given number of free persons 
there were being educated 
In universities, &.  ..scsss000e 71 36 150 86 
In academies, &C. .,.....c..00000 100 30 108. 50 
In primary schools _.,,......... 462 200 125 122 
At public charge. c),.s. sce. 729 100 243 14 
Mb rasa Gs etree che eteeeaae eacevsnangnieses A415 152 138 93 
Out of a given number of free whites 
above 20 there were, unable to read 18 62 47 85 
GE WEICE f Cactus vonswresocnnoc ohm teac SOR: 
Rate of increase, 1830-40... eee 125 723 22 811 
- 1840250) 60. cccccdhenes: 112 354 90 340 
Density, ess cick. érndiectc kee see 306 44 goo 7 31 
yah ROOM! y constieb ac at aches ee 66 333 46 
Per-centage of slaves, 1850 ..........000 Ais 36 41 





Ignorance and the absence of manufactures appear to be the 
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surest signs of barbarism. The difference between the slave states 
and the free on those points is sufficiently obvious. 

It will be seen by the following tables, which also illustrate 
several other subjects, that the business of the slave ports consists 
chiefly in exporting produce (cotton, tobacco, rice, and wood), and 
that their imports are comparatively small. The first five tables 
include the twenty-nine states only. 


















































TaBLeE I. 
Imports. Exports. : Ships 
1851. Ships 
: : Built. 
States. Domestic Foreign _ 
Total. Produce. Peodnce, Total. Entered. Cleared. 
£ 5 £ #£ Tons. Tons. Tons. 






Sew York ........ 29,488,862 |14,188,448 |3,729,683 |17,918,131 | 76,805 |2,746,129 | 2,467,132 


ouisiana ........ 2,610,096 |11,243,336 | 92,906 [11,336,242] 2,327/ 328,932] 421,566 
Massachusetts ..| 6,815,693 | 2,053,654 | 519,822| 2,573,476| 41,324| 661,574] 626,800 
ennsylvania ....| 2,951,825 | 1,062,910} 52,931 | 1,115,841} 28,623! 159,636| 140,174 
Mabama...cs. 86,135 | 3,860,172 3,860,172|  355| 55,684] 121,265 
‘outh Carolina.| 433,607 | 3,190,954 3,190,954 6251 93,064} 140,508 
pened 1,402,387 | 1,143,616] 45,622! 1,189,238] 22,466] 114,704! 107,648 
WAR... 150,322 | 1,908,100 231 | 1,908,331] 2,369] 47,096| 69,709 
Yorida vccccssse 19,791} 820,814 55| 820,869] 276] 25,225] 29,303 
Pirginia seccccsesn 115,194] 643,217 547| 643,764] 1,778] 34,5631 65,347 
Maine ...........| 245,123/ 316,143!  7,073| 323,216| 77,398] 147,184| 195,741 
ermont vs. 144,014} 158,690 63| 158,753/: 561] 128,013| 121,848 
' ae | 142,986] 82,318 82,318] 6,036] 51,837| 30,586 
onnecticut ....| 71,457| 90,395 38| 90,433] -3,414] 34,712! 30,661 
‘orth Carolina.| ~ 43,111] 88,906 906] 89,812] 1,725] 20,318] 42,388 
SS0Url ......: 129,592 2,066 

hodeIsland.,.| 64,715] 46,542} 2,995; 49,5371 3,057] 22,892] 23,585 
ther States...) 109,399] 63,096] 1,660] 64,756] 26,928] 60,386] 63,286 








_— | tenes a | pe ee pe 


22,376,462 | 253,001 |4,012,363 | 3,699,813 


—a ee | OO OO | _____*" 


23,039,381 | 45,132} 719,586] 997,734 


wee States........ 39,975,912 |18,062,196 |4,314,266 


ee 





—_—___ — + —. 


lave States ....| 5,048,397 |22,899,115 











140,266 








—_—— ——_—| | | ee 


Totals........ 45,024,309 /40,961,311 |4,454,532 [45,415,843 | 298,133 [4,731,949 | 4,697,547 


Fee ea I eh, 4 IE SANG ey 
The imports of Missouri state seem to be overland from Mexico. 








Z 
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TABLE II. 


Year ending 30th September, 1828. 




















| Imports. Exports. Imports and Exports. 
States. 
Total Domestic | Foreign Total 1898 1851 
‘ Produce. Produce. : S 
£ 
New York ......:. 8,734,957 | 2,575,420 |2,169,924 | 4,745,344 |13,480,301 | 47,406,993 


Massachusetts ....| 3,139,676 | 853,339 11,027,033 | 1,880,372 | 5,020,048! 9,389,169 
Pennsylvania ....| 2,684,252} 649,167] 611,558 | 1,260,725 | 3,944,977 | 4,067,666 
Louisiana............ 1,295,392 | 2,117,363] 371,679 | 2,489,042 3,784,434 | 13,946,338 


Maryland and 


Se aca 1,210,700} 794,458] 255,930 | 1,050,388 | 2,261,088 | 2,591,625 


South Carolina... 258,760 | 1,355,952| 8,780 1,364,732 | 1,623,492 | 3,624,561 


Lato e. 78,175 692,628 3,244 695,872 774,047 758,958 © 
GeOTEIA (oi nens 64,306 646,755 ae 646,755 711,061 | 2,058,653 
INERT CPt ccc 259,752 209,092 3,307 212,399 472,151 568,339 
Rhode Island ....| 235,047 112,849 ; 37,602 150,451 385,498 114,252 
Alabama -.).......... 35,814 244,737 1,629 246,366 282,180 | 3,946,307 
Connecticut........ 101,078 102,901 5,754 108,655 209,733 161,890 
North Carolina... 55,961 108,854 260 109,114 165,075 132,923 
New Jersey ........ 147,265 394 ot 394 147,659 265 
New Hampshire. 62,469 24,156 1,768 25,924 88,393 13,120 
Vermont vicscecasae 36,987 49,919 25% 49,919 | 86,906 302,767 
Plorida se c..s0.csanecs 35,060 12,567 see 12,567 47,627 840,660 
Other States _.... 3,896 5,630 494 6,124; 10,020 515,666 


ee 





Free States ....,... 15,402,199 | 4,577,236 |3,856,947 | 8,434,183 |23,836,382 | 62,352,374 | 




















a 





— 


Slave States........ 3,037,348 | 5,978,945 | 642,015 | 6,620,960 | 9,658,308 | 28,087,778 














ee 








— 

















MOtals seca: 18,439,547 (10,556,181 4,498,962 |15,055,143 |33,494,690 | 90,440,152 ~ - 
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Tase IIT. 


Produce, &c., in 1850. 
LS SS SS SES Se TS 
Land | 










































































Divisions. I Wool. Hay. Butter. Cheese. Wheat. 
mproved. - 

Sq. Miles. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Qrs. 
Free.—E. 67,499 14,482 {10,706,775 93,284 43,803 5,768,514 
ee 21,692 3,205 1,764,044 15,728 1,608 3,339,053 
Total 89,191 L788 12,470,819 109,007 45,411 9,107,567 
Slave.—N. .... 5,218 237 177,203 2,346 3 622,354 
N.E. 41,795 a200 703,595 14,963 419 2,561,010 
S.E., 31,551 1,249 116,464 7,603 54 $02,623 
Wo wis 5,768 811 120,208 4,293 103 392,218 
Totals 84,332 5,580 Let t7 5470 29,205 579 3,908,205 
United States 73,023 2 OkO 13,588,289 | 138,212 | 45,990 | 13,015,772 








aaa 

























































































. Sugar. 
Divisions. ne Hemp. Tobacco. Cotton. 
i Maple. Cane. 
Ora: one: dione: one. Tons. Tons. 
Free.—E.__....| 14,465,822 2,057 5,764 10,894 
*, OWes:..| 155768, 183 5,930 841 Andee 
Total ....| 30,234,005 7,987 6,605 Se 13,717 
Slave.—N. ....| 1,757,351 |. 79 9,471 bss 21 
N.E..| 21,860,779 | 45,883 64,502 52,699 803 . ae 
©. H....| 13,741,435 © 42 764 367,530 aie 139,119 
Wee 5,570,792 | 21,220 7,706 11,605 81 Sie 
Totals ....) 42,930,357 | 67,254 82,443 431,834 905 139,119 
United States | 73,164,362 | 75,241 89,048 431,834 14,622 139,119 





ST SA IS EES PTI I NSE ES EE EEE EE ESI 2 EL OOD 


The north and south-east divisions of the slave states, mentioned 
above, comprise respectively Virginia, North Carolina, Kentucky, 
Tennessee; and South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Missis- 
sippi, and Louisiana, together forming what I formerly denominated 
the eastern division. The difference in climate, and the productions 
of nature, between these two subdivisions is very wide. 


The quantity of rice grown in the United States in 1840, was 36,090 tons. 


Bar and pig iron— 


Imported, 765,000 tons in 1846 341,750 tons in 1851 


eoesrebe 


Produced, 69,625 an EH at 413,000 4 
Potals-S54,0290) -,, © vsivases 754,750 " 


93 


Anthracite coal raised in Pennsylvania in 1840, 867,045 tons; in 1850, 3,371,255 tons. 


The following table shows that in 1840 the manufactures of 
cottons and woollens were nearly confined to the states north of 


Virginia and east of Ohio :— . 
ZL a 


- 
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TABLE IV. 
2 Np SA SE EE 
Value of Value of | vous of ae of 
; Cott Wooll f on oollen 
Bieber. Monsees ENC ee i — ee Manufactures 
Produced. Produced. { ; Produced. Produced. 
£ ae £ £ 
Massachusetts ....| 3,448,630 | 1,475,604 Maine... 202,166 85,909 
Rhode Island ....| 1,482,665 175,452 | Vermont ........ ae 277,490 
Pennsylvania ....| 1,044,376 483,138 | Maryland........ 239,704 Ee 
New York ........ 758,383 | 736,943 | Other States...) 617,009 391,899 
Connecticut ........ 565,826 519,648 | —| ——— 
New Hampshire 862,980 165,788 | Totals........ 9,656,344 4,311,871 
* ; 


New Jersey ........ 434,605 
































Chief Towns.—Free. State. Population in 1840. Population in 1850. 
New York ........ New York ........ 348 9437 643,125 
Philadel phia........ Pennsylvania .... 228,391 408,762 
POStOMG «ccc. .lone Massachusetts .... 122,362 187,666 
Ciucinnati . ........ COME 5c cheeser neces 46,338 115,436 
Pittsburgh ........ Pennsylvania .... 31,203 67,863 
Alb amy, ho. hn cede New Yor s...5)..: ; 33,721 50,763 
Butialos ced DEE eed costae 18,213 42,261 
Providence ........ Rhode Island .... 23,171 Al 512 
ING wane detentions New Jersey-c....c.. 17,290 38,894 
Rochester............ New York ........ 20,191 36,403 
Towel i Mivcencwens Massachusetts .... 20,796 33,383 
Chicago 6aG)ccc Iilinois. ANA .6 2... 4,470 29,963 
WE OY scene ann. nee | New York ........ 19,334 28,785 
DY TACUSE! 2 ace..cr-0: DittO. 9 Peon: 6,500 2232/1 
DEEL OM oosiunsosccnoss Michigan «5.452.000. 9,102 — 21,019 
Portland os a0. 0: Maine... h so. 8t,. 15,218 f 20,815 
Newhaven _........ Connecticut........ 12,960 20,345 
SAleOMaS iovccseesaderts Massachusetts .... 15,082 20,264 
Milwaukee ........ Wisconsin ........ Laz 20,061 
Columbus: .....:.... OMOrs 5.06 ee 6,048 17,883 | 
WWigiea) <6... enadess New Work: +..5.40 12,782 17,565 
Worcester ........ Massachusetts .... 7,497 17,367 
Cleveland............ ORIG, ase eee 6,071 17,034 
New Bedford .... Massachusetts .... 12,087 16,443 
Reading <...icss50.: Pennsylvania .... 8,400 15,748 

Chief Towns. 
Slave. 
Baltimore............ Maryland............ 102,313 169,054 
New Orleans .... Louisiana............ 102,193 119,461 
Ste MuOwls yc...coasee Missouri .c.c.0c00s. 16,469 77,860 
LLoutsvilte...../.:.... Kentucky............ 21,210 43,196 
Charleston’ ........ South Carolina... 29,261 42,985 
Washington........ Dist. of Columbia 23,334 40,001 
Richmond ........ Wir OWte Fe.cen tno: 20,153 27,482 
Mobile W.5, feccdaswes Nabamiae tatidei.. 12,672 20,513 
SAVANNA oi ss sous GeOrgia Fees: ; 11,214 16,060 


+ Exclusive of Williamsburgh. 
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TABLE VI. 

Tonos. ma ae Slave States. eres. 
New York ........ 3,097,394 Virgie (icc. 8hoa8 1,421,661 
Pennsylvania .... 2-31 1,786 Tennessee. ........ 1,002,717 
Ohiowse tok. 1,980,329 KENtHCly-.ccrcesve 982,405 
Massachusetts .... 994,514 Georgia. ei. 906,185 
0s 988,416 North Carolina... 869,039 
Bitnois 245.268. 851,470 Alabama }..2.c5:.. 771,623 
Maine. aciwee 583,169 Missouri ........:... 682,044 
New Jersey ........ 489,555 South Carolina.... 668,507 
Michigam 5605.3. 397,654 Mississippi ........ ' 606,526 
Connecticut........ 370,792 Maryland............ 583,034 
New Hampshire 317,976 Louisiana............ 517,762 
Mermoné > ci00.5(0: 314,120 Pexas SORA 212,592 
Wisconsin ........ 305,391 Arkansas ...0..00.... 209,897 
ROWS. 2nasAees 192,214 Delaware ............ 91,532 
Rhode Island .... 147,545 ial Za) 6 a) aa oe 87,445 
Califormia.».2..3...: 92,597 Columbia, Dist. 51,687 
New Mexico........ 61,547 wa 
Oreson.... Sac 13,294 Lotal ccs 9,664,656 
SUL ge ae ea 11,380 
Minesota ............ 6,077 

Total sci: 13,527,220 





TABLE VII. 







Imports. Exports. 



































Foreign Produce, &c. 
3 1850. 1851. 1850. 1851. 

Provisions, &c. £ £ £ £ 
Wheat and wheat flour........ 437,998 337,210 223,925 366,100 
Fish.—Mackarel, &c. ........ 113,048 162,806 29,806 36,116 
Giller areieles oeccicccccheksdeees: 61,869 96,393 2,332 1,969 
Lotals-succsms: 612,915 596,409 256,063 404,185 

Beverages and Luxuries. 

ho] La a oe Ree ene 1,574,699 2,884,571 125,923 75,566 
CHT RE eh a Sl OR Aa Re 2,340,591 2,677,306 274,242 75,291 
GE eee oe Meat Ndicoa ees 983,173 999,584 153,579 280,313 
RPRORAGSE By seen ccact cece tee Sssors 602,122 772,413 21,889 93220 
PGE ACEO S252) 2 devea te tseoesdnliiane 364,238 643,609 33,933 45,432 
SSPIFIES,, FOLEIS UG. cocaciean0s evens nad 659,758 547,469 21,271 22,805 
DONEC occ ch cadet arene att ola 430,400 491,516 36,382 52,712 
LAST gC. Ian nee Pee ee 248,203 332,664 9,962 18,696 
ee nde tas sids case ees eee 147,138 162,635 60,930 O21 
Ocher articles: oo i.00..45.5... 60,388 78,136 27,437 16,031 














PObAlB s+ site cdabe. 7,410,710 9,589,903 765,548 675,787 
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TABLE VII.—Continued. 


[ Dee. 


pS ee 
















































































Imports. _ Exports. 
Foreign Produce, &c. 
1850. 1851. 1850. 1851, 
Raw and Partially ze # £ £ 
Manufactured Produce. | as 
Iron, pig, bar, sheet, scrap } | 
De ey sien st eee eam ei tae 
Hides kes ont ite Ps) 1,419,956 | 1,687,548 22,549 | 31,398 
and tanned, or dressed.... 
Wool and woollen yarn .... 385,902 843,757 78 1,670 
ee and sheets, ie} 648,367 817,768 2,903 14,813 
Lingéed 09. on... t.cdeuse na tt 176,807 340,169 27 25782. 
Copper, pig, bar, old, and ore 283,905 332,702 61,827 22,812 
Lead, pig, bar, sheet, and old 246,374 316,167 12.879 325,031 
Indigo, woad, and dye-woods 288,378 268,188 127,687 116,861 
NILE EO deere eee ee Bee a PEPE 257,747 218,310 2,014 4,706 
Coreons sts FaEa: = 168,592 206,691 5,044 4,280 
PANO MAWG <serinsjealtnkas os vais es 
Hemp and tow .............0008 305,086 197,895 1,905 4,109 
BUA Sy a crecentnicecscodearceneeantesaees 155,981 188,281 ae eh 
5 Soy aan re oat ore re ee 89,087 140,652 24,829 17,708 
Salt Meme. es sinece tee ocetsseesaiite 148,696 123,217 2,188 5,139 
Coal and coke ccilicdinestections 78,920 99,998 3,534 352 
Other articles ck fess carcese 482,564 508,399 13,966 20,185 
Totals Asks. 7,030,202 S.751,001 297,948 291,415 
Woven Manufactures. 
Silk manufactures ................ 4,019,890 buttonk ko 76,757 105,307 
Cotton Git6@  —...csrerst 4,162,956 4,570,886 87,202 139,841 
Woollen: GitlO.. ~ sccacccooeesstos 3,00/,081 4,018,840 36,366 55,694 
Wier ~ GHECO, case cteieteveke 1,733,458 1,878,928 27,445 24,208 
Apparel, ready-made and ” 
eine er oie ar } 169,429 220,624 4,712 | 12,288 
Hempen manufactures ........ 70,113 118,461 18,030 8,994 
Gunny cloth and bags ........ 128,638 133,758 1,933 10,498 
Other articies. 3 GLE.. <s.0.505<b06 118,033 110,559 2,780 1,220 
Potals ...ccccos 13,940,198 | 16,795,769 258,225 358,050 
Metallic Manufactures. 
Tron and steel manufactures| 1,200,714 1,383,054 9,324 11,615 
Watches, clocks, and parts P : 
EMOROOTN Poca age eotate onntee cs ee eee ya 6,114 
Copper manufactures, in- a 
Es bathe es 219,779 229,539 6,983 5,078 
Gold, silver, and jewellery 
Manufactures. ..ncve.ccovees } —_— a 6,391 11,491 
HTS ANAS < °C Fas optiiasaaantnscogenctas 79,667 108,295 3,765 4,703 
CUBE article iacinsca.vssensesesvoe 241,765 226,412 4,916 |. 4,354 
Hotals. .....02ca0 2,201,462 2,685,645 32,002 43,355 








* Part of this item is only rods and bolts, and should, if separable, go to the 3rd class. 





/ 
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TABLE VII.<Continued 3 
























































! Imports. Exports. 
Foreign Produce, &c. > 
. 1850. 1851. 1850. 1851. 

Miscellaneous Manufactures £ ae x £- 
China, earthenware, &é. .... 541,957 695,963 8,804 8,564 
Leather manufactures, with}. 

eae ei or MEPS 410,275 2,806 3,142 
Hats, bonnets, &c., of leg- 

baa oy cae } 247,945 306,602 13,935 15,376 
Glass manfactures.......7........ 223,144 228,885 7,246 4,704 
Paper do. and printed books 200,645 253,611 3,663 7,933 
Chemical products.—Soda- , 

why chlcvide 6f keno > ai 198,242 241,919 1,126 1,546 
Wood manufactures, (fur- eh 

MIGaReS Sc6.) obscene. i hone oS Leis 2:00 
Buttons, not of metal ........ 88,441 114,369 1,630 | - 458 
SU OTS ossh 6) adil, fcacvsesueelaccs 215,136 225,041 29,001 25,075 

2,105,932 | 2,652,210 70,811 68,459 
Potals-),.o/sccss: ——— eee —|— 

Specie and bullion................ 964,332 1,136,165 | 1,140,899 | 2,375,661 
Apparel, &c., of emigrants 31,602 22,614 eee ote 
Effects of citizens dying b 

BOPOMED Foss. ctscccccettocses 1a eo 


Produce of United. States “ 
brought Waele .5.ic0.ceceses 40,729 53,670 


Unenumerated articles ........) 2,266,954 2,782,138 293,134 261,456 














Potalss.4.c0ies 3,304,663 3,995,372 | 1,434,033 | 2,637,117 





Summary of Table VII. 
































Imported. Re-exported. 
Foreign Produce, &c. 

1850. 1851. 1850. 1851. 

£ £ £ £ 
Provist0ms,; 80. 220.5..n0net 612,915 596,409 256,063 404,185 
Beverages and luxuries ........ 7,410,710 9,589,903 765,548 675,787 
a aan 7,536,272 | 8,731,551 | 297,948 | 291,415 

CULE PLOMUCE..2.22550000.68 
Woven manufactures............ 13,940,198 16,795,769 258,225 358,050 
Metallic OHO 2..206ca. 2,201,462 2,685,645 32,532 43,355 
Miscellaneous ditto ............ 2,105,932 2,652,210 70,811_| _ »68,459 
SutlvieS).....»..0..c4) scien. 3,304,663 3,995,372 | 1,434,033 | 2,637,117 
Totals............ 37,112,152 | 45,046,859* | 3,114,960 | 4,520,478f 








* No returns of imports have been received from San Francisco (Cal.) in 1851. 
+ The added total is $21,496,179, or 4,478,368/7., but the number stated in the 
return is $21,698,293, or as above ;—difference 42,110/. 


a 
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TABLE VIII. 





























Imports from United British Produce, Imports from United British Produce, 
Kingdom. 1851. Kingdom, 1851. 
(British Return.) Declared Values. (British Return.) Declared Values. 
ue x 
Provisions, &c. iWoven Manufactures— 
continued. 
Beef, pork, bacon, rg 641 | Silk manufactures ........ 468,268 
WIAIIS | Wiphitsisagoansieecses 
| Wooll LECOT. ie ehan 2,437,061 
Butter and cheese ........ 3,15) 4 ee : 

; RA | Apparel, slops, Bs 667,065 
Fish.—Herrings ............ 421 haberdashery ........ ’ 
Beverages and Lumuries. ke etallic Manufactures. 

| Arms and ammunition 66,951 
Beer and ale. cosccsceocnesss 49,388 | 
| Brass and copper ma- é 
Sugar, refined .............. 1,549%3 |. atufactures j...... } ha 
| Hardwares and cutlery; 1,080,487 
Raw and Partially 
Manufactured Produce. | Machinery and millwork 31,426 
Coals, culm, and cinders 47,832 Plate, plated ware, jew- = 
115,119 
ellery, and watches 
Cotton, twist, and yarn 4,307 
Miscellaneous 
aan a SEU eet 2,818,354 Manufactures. 
»and unwrought 
| Books printed _............. 83,216 
Lead and shot® «...c0...00. 105,354 | 
; é I COPdaSO Ss osctuics nneescaacore 921 
HAMEM AVANT 5, .5...005sese0se oa: 13,939 . | 
| Earthenware ................ 540,251 
Daliiio ibn ead ered en tees 71,158 | 
Glats” canter sana 39,785 
Tin, unwrought........... 4,659 ff 
| Hats, beaver and felt... 1,714 
Tin and pewter wares 
and tin plates* ........ } 644,453 | Leather, wrought and 
unwrought, and sad- 58,867 
Wool, sheep and lambs 28,666 ler yt ctecinnnees 
y ° ’ 
oe and eka 36,335 | Painters’ colours ........ 49,180 
| Soap and candles ........ 8,086 

Woven Manufactures. | Stationery vaccine 71,010 
Cotton manufactures .., 1,972,988 All other articles ........ 1,036,328 
Linen ditto 1,531,411 Totaltin dens 14,362,976 





* Part completely manufactured. 


+ Adds up 14,355,976—error 7,000. 
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i TaBLe IX. 
Exports. ; Exports. 
Domestic Produce, &c. f Domestic Produce, &c. 
1850. 1851. 1850. 1851. 
Animal Productions. £ £ Woven ES ES 
Pork (pickled) aes 1,572,976 910,003 Manufactures. 
lard, live hogs .... POcHon  . Wannhie 
. 3 ” ra he 
Beef, tallow, a 334,502 352,075 i tures sbi hee eka nae 982,712 1,500,822 
horned cattle... + Wearing appare} 43,257 252,478 
Butter and cheese ....| 253,222 | 234,302 | my ~ ne a ae 3 
Fish, dried and pickled} 95,165] 100,346} P : 2,453 1,671 
Other articles ........... 7080). 45015 | NUBO We eer 
———_—|-—-—_] ; ; 
Totals 1... 2,292,954 | 1,641,941 | sere en ee) 
Vegetable Food. ; Metallic 
Wheat and wheat flour] 1,612,982 | 2,406,263 | Manufactures. 
Indian corn and meal 969,334 496,961 § 
RACE oo sreesseevsssceseriin 548,241 | 452,276 | NO™ ee 366,065 | 425,010 
Other articles ............ 165,770 160,716 sek! ; ; 
: castings Lear Ae aR 
metals, a 3,296,327 | 3,516,216 Other articles............ 39,228 59,510 
ses 84,52 
Beverages& Luxuries. a west : gee : 
Tobacco, raw and)| . 
manufactured........ } ie | = «=©Miscellaneous 
Other articles ............ 146,776 129,050} Manufactures. 
& | Wood, all manufac- 
Totals wu... 2,355,079 | 2,287,966 | ives of... } 405,990 | 432,582 
Raw & Partially Manu- 4 ee alae ae 138,534 127,027 
factured Produce. ere Ai ky ety 
Cotton, raw eeccceessesee 14,996,795 [23,399,024 | ee Se ee 44,686 | 101,862 
eee evs gett) SACL Other erticles.:,..... 388,004 | 484,956 
Ee is wsin, ec “i, gSe008 nasal 214| 1,146,427 
Spermaceti oil ............ 164,332 217,701 | Totals ........ 977, Ci ake 
Skins and furs............ 179,639 206,473 | 
‘Whaleand other fish oil 140,133 183,851 | 
Whalebone ...!........5.. 134,684 143,680 | Gold and silver coin) 426,391) 3,764,496 
Ashes, pot and pearl.. 119,348 135,227 } Articles not foo 6311 1 335 
cher articles Ph cards 287 ,254 DOP BOF F  Eated: oi... cccssssocivens 947,63 — 
Totals cs... 16,801,296 [25,347,101 | Totals... 1,374,022 | 4,797,881 
Summary of Table LX. 
Exports. Exports. 
e tic Produce, &c. 
Domestic Produce, &c. ee ay Domestic Produce, xc 1620) 1981. 
Se £ £ ES ES 
Animal productions...) 2,292,954 | 1,641,941 Woven manufactures 1,028,422 1,754,971 
Vegetable food............ 3,296,327 | 3,516,216 9 Metallic ditto 405,293 484,020 
Beveragesand luxuries! 2,355,079 2,287,966 Miscellaneous ditto 977,214 1,146,427 
Raw and partially . Stndvries' s.r 1,374,022 | 4,797,881 
manufactured pro- /|16,801,296 (25,347,101 PER SS 
ee { TotalScoc.. 28,530,607 | 40,977,023 
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TABLE X. 


[Dec. 








Countries. 





British North America| 
Hanse Towns 


IBEAZIE cdiciecew.zecs 


Holland and Belgium 
Spallk, | Gia 


British West Indies 
and Guiana 


Italy, with Sardinia 
and Sicily 


Argentine Republic...) 
British East Indies .... 
New Granada 
| CAO ee eee 


Porto Rico 


Venezuela 


BRERICO.. ccccsccacs 


AUC? 2 es 





Imports, 
1851. 


ES 


19,551,643 
6,607,407 
3,551,444 
1,394,400 
2,085,076 
2,401,105 
1,471,905 
922,987 
450,536 


218,351 


600,130 


569,739 
680,288 
695,070 
144,918 
393,743 
516,735 
495,895 
375,995 
152,248 
290,163 
1,477,081 


45,046,859 


ee CS 


Exports, 
1851. 


£ 


24,572,086 


5,885,864 
1,359,192 
2,503,109 
1,259,885 

781,857 

517,768 
1,051,496 
1,157,206 


968,291 


467,597 


394,855 
223,910 
143,414 
633,504 
378,602 
212,212 
217,609 
329,538 
520,097 
335,769 
1,583,640 


45,497,501 





The enormous share of the commerce of the United States which 


England possesses will doubtless have a powerful effect in preserving 
friendly relations between the two countries in future, as no war 
could secure advantages capable of counterbalancing, for a moment, 
the ruinous effects of the stoppage of a trade so mutually advan- 


tageous. 


manutfactures.’’ 


The imports from Franee are more than two-thirds “ silk 
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APPENDIX. 


At the request of the Society, I append an analysis of the industrial 
and educational statistics of the United States in the year 1850, which 
will be found to present the same peculiarities (though in a less 
degree, perhaps) as those of the previous census. 

The census for 1850 classifies the employments of 5,371,876 free 
males over 15 years of age as follows :— 


Commerce, trade, manufactures, mechanic arts 
ae 1,596,265 
MEL TADIINNING «0589-2. Se cosine Nastab aad a earneaasenagadanmvaerdte-< 





PGGVICWEMTE. <2... i... vaeensoesanesicesrsoonnersters Ps oda tae Saa'dae dl 2,400,583 
POU MOG AGLICUICUPAE Foi. yicecacvstersecvinnenes-svasvarees 993,620 
PPI seine casce sco Fesccseedee sdadsrtonntaotenddmmantere, oodéenndiess 5,370 
Sea and Piver NAVISAtION ~..).214..-c.ierneerercsssesseneredeoree 116,341 
Law, medicine, and divimity, .......cesii..cccecseserserees 94,515 
Other pursuits requiring education... 95,814 
Government. Civil, SCEVICE s..cscc. cries ves ates catenurtro nde ocaten 24,966 
PVGTTESENC SCEVOINCS  caiace ic ccec on cesces tavceastonci ana sive weasel 22 243 
Other Occupations .........ceccececceeesererersereeernseees 22,159 

POLE es co rehtenceheniehues 5,371,576 


The table of occupations for 1840 included the free and slave popu- 
lation of both sexes and of all ages. That this precludes any com- 
parison is manifest. The proportion employed in agriculture is in 
this last census less (as slaves are excluded) in the slave states; but 
the same alteration does not take place in the free states. The 
proportion in the free states employed in manufactures is diminished ~ 
by the exclusion of women and children; but, there being few 
manufactures in the slave states, they are very much less affected. 
I may also notice that the number of male domestic servants above 
given must afford a very imperfect idea as to the extent of that class, 
women and boys being excluded. 

It is to be expected, from what has been said, that the proportion 
of persons employed otherwise than in agriculture will be much 
nearer for the two great divisions than in the former table. But 
that the people of the free states, having to cultivate the land them- 
selves, and having only the produce of their own industry to trade 
in, should still devote a larger relative number (exclusive of women 
and children) to manufactures, commerce, and trade than the free 
population of the slave states, who have, besides their own, the 
labour of three millions of slaves, is a sufficiently striking fact. The 
following tables will show that such is the case :— 
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Commerce, Trade, Manufactures, §c.—Per cent. on all occupations 


29°72 


for the union. 
Free.—New Mexico......... 

PMinOis oi. cy de.ccces 16°82 
PMGIaANas .dadssncca gore 18°22 
Vermont =2.chsus 18°50 
MOWan ee odie omens 18°77 
IMGCHIZOM sxcescavens 20°53 
Maine: Pea caus PERCE NL 
OPEC OME is cevesssevesns 25°99 | 
Wisconsin............ 26°27 
| ite eR ee Se 26°41 
(2) (Gee a 26°88 
Minesota .......0...3 28°08 
New Hampshire... 29°51 
New Work. s.04...5. 35°20 
New Jersey ........ 36°15 
Pennsylvania........ 39°22 
Connecticut ........ 39°84 
Rhode Island 48°32 
Massachusetts .... 49°44 
California jd: 88°89 


6:03 per cent. 


Tennessee ........ 13°93 
North Carolina.. 14°79 
Mississippi........ 16°05 


Alabamia.....cccce.s 16°55 
Georgia ...ccao 16°81 
PERG s cose ese 17°10 
Florida 24... 40Acs 13°12 
Kentucky ........ 19°15 
South Carolina... 19°26 
Virginia snc 23°22 
Missouri............ 23°48 
Delaware ........ 25°54 
Maryland and 

Dis. aay 39°49 
Louisiana ........ 42°61 


Slave.—Arkansas............ 10°53 per cent. 


Average for the free states 33:10, and for the slave states 21°39 


per cent. 


Tt will be noticed that the numbers in New Mexico and 


California differ widely from all the rest; owing to causes easily 
perceptible, one being a country ceded by the Mexicans, and con- 
taining a small, indolent, and ignorant population, and the inha- 
bitants of the other being absorbed in the search for gold, and 
consisting mainly of adult male adventurers. 


Agriculture.—Per centage for the states 44°69. 


Free.—California ............ 


Massachusetts .... 18°86 
Rhode Island .... 19°51 
Minesota .......:.... 24°10 
New Jersey ........ 25°50 
Pennsylvania........ 30°49 
Connecticut ........ 32°86 
New York............ 30°00 
ORESON ce ccdiencsers 43°99 
New Mexico ........ 45°52 
Maine >.) 02,5... Al 37 
New Hampshire... 50°17 
GaN. Bch 50°43 
OM OS Sc veccsatecucnts 50°94 
Vermont |. o.s.ocecee 52°40 
Wisconsin............ 52°44 
Michigan {7.0.0 60°39 
Phineis Se. 65°52 
Tndiainga: 2 5 icb doses, 65°63 
ON Eee ea 66°47 


2°65 per cent. 


South Carolina.. 60°25 
Mississippi........ 66:97 


Georgia. 3 o.ck 67°64 
Alabama............ 68°32 
Tennessee ...:.... 70°72 
Arkansas ........ 70°96 


Slave.-—Maryland _........ 21°32 per cent. 
Louisiana ........ 24°15 ‘6 
Delaware ........ 35°74 Re 
Blorida = 2. i4 5028 45°50 re 
Virginia aicii0ic 47°76 ‘3 
Missouri............ 51°15 ‘3 
North Carolina.. 58°82 ys 
WORAG 2 M.50.2ahe 59°03 0 
Kentucky ........ 60°19 ” 


33 


Average for the free states 40°63, and for the slave states 54°68 


per cent. 


The Californian per centage is worthy of notice. 


Labour, not Agricuitural—Per centage for the United States 


18°50. 
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Free.—California .:.......... 4°86 percent. | Slave.—Alabama............ 7°65 per cent. 
BOW soccer: TOS. ississipvi 8:08 
ta hoe 19°00 : | pee Ate ” 
Oregon Si ccessiscce TOLD 45 Georgia vn ee ” 
TWincisn |. ae Wee. :, Tennessee ........ 10°44 <4 
se pe are he ” South Carolina.. 11°89 ” 
New Hampshire.. 15°81 
MIO estas 16:49, ae ees pire 
Wisconsin............ T6:89, 5, ORIG cccaseves 14°45 nf 
Connecticut ........ eo ae ; 
ne es eat o ae ON Se Se oe 
Massachusetts .... 19°62 ,, Missouri ........ 15°86 ” 
ae Sas 19°34.  ,, Louisiana ........ 19°78 XS 

ode Islan 21°39 . i 
New York............ 22°05 i LIS a ce 
Pennsylvania........ 24:04. a North Carolina.. 20°49 ” 
Vermont oo ...scscive 24°94 Virgini 21°31 
Nas Jersey ov, ink 99°31 2 IFQINIA ..... cre. 9 
Minesota ............ S25bs sy Maryland ........ 25°45 ” 
New Mexico........ Sa°O 2 55 Delaware ........ 30°20 5 


This class consists of persons connected with railways and every 
species of conveyance—sawyers, colliers, &c., and labourers. Per 
cent. in free states 19°53; in slave states 15°95. | 


Army.—The troops are most numerous in proportion to persons 
employed in Oregon (7:46 per cent.), Minesota (6°98), New Mexico 
(8°75), Florida (8°22), Texas (1°37). Per centage for the states °10. 


Government Civil Service—Per centage for the union 46. This 
class is comparatively most numerous in Minesota (2°53), Florida 
(2:04), Texas (1°58), New Mexico (1°18), Maryland, including district 
of Columbia (1:12), and Louisiana (1:05). 


Sea and River Navigation. Average for the states 2:17 per cent. 


Free.—New Mexico ........ ‘Ol percent. | Slave.—Tennessee.........,.. 15 per cent. 
pee Etichete ee i ” : Georgia... “5 He 
CEMIONE, «055. scdseenes : 99 : 
| OG Ie a eer dea “3a ta BS Saas oh Ys 
Were cnc ee Mississippi ........ "3D 49 
mee aeeceaa te a »” South Carolina... *50°> ,, 
TSCONSIM —acaeeooens : ay i é 
Winton 16, +. 7, OS aie ey Ui 
OHIO e. Sacecnsre 7 ar ROXAS) xi stte eit 75 re 
California .. ......./00:. 7h, ae 
New Hampshire... °82  ,, wae ee a 
Michigan. .............. Vey ee North Carolina... 119, 
Pennsylvania ........ Boe 5s AVP OTT. 5505;issrehss 1°44 oP 
New York Pree ereerees 2°62 99 Mi s 1°93 
Oregon. veces 326 ee ee A 
New Jersey ...0..i..0 3°38 © -5, Delaware ............ SO) ly 
Rhode Island ........ AGS: 55 Florida... non 5°39 A 
Connecticut, <......:.; yi) bes i 
Massachusetts........ CEL” ~,, Louisiana ............ 5502 My 
EATON iy. ciara OeOa- 55 Maryland............ 7°29 A 


Average of the free states 2°35, and of the slave states 1:70 per 
cent. 


Law, Medicine, and Divinity.—Average for the states 1:76 per 
cent. 
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Free.—New Mexico ....... °26 percent. | Slave.—Delaware ............ 1°14 per cent. 
Shar sesenaeaeranneesenes ee ” North Carolina.. 1°62 AAs 
ALTOPDIA ~ 3 ,30y2¢0+49 : ey) ‘ 
Pius Tlie te aa Maryland............ 1°76 NS 
New Jersey...,........ 1:34 775, Kentucky............ 1:99 5 
aa ee ee Uae te 2 Tennessee€...,.,...4+- 2°00 “5 
ennsylvania ........ é Sagiront "a ; 
Tlic ee ek 154 yy Wag EMNe  bnsersrene aids» 
Massachusetts........ 00 5; Arkansas .........66 aos Os 
New York ........;... G4" 25; Mi . 2-26 
Connecticut............ 166: ,, ad as We aa "g 
OW cute ite 170° ,, Georgia sven 2°28» 
Indiana* «cic 30.25 1: in PFOUISIATIA S004 ):5ca90 27 39 
New Hampshire... 1°74 _,, é 
Mais i yee Alabama ..covcs.civa 2°60 a 
Wisconsin ............ WSO" S55 South Carolina... 2°67 —;, 
fone Be ean ue ’ MlGruas. se py Le ae 
ON), — crasdonnboqoononanin ; 9 iesBa ded ce 
Cee ee 9:56 is | Mississippi ........ 3°10 . 
Minesota:.............. PO. «5 MRCLAS! octet 3°19 $3 


Average for the free states 159, and for the slave states 2°18 
per cent. 


Other Pursuits requiring Education.—Per centage for the states 
Pic. 


Free.—California .........+. °26 percent. | Slave.—Arkansas ............ 1°66 per cent. 
New Mexico ........ a: Maryland .........0 2-1] rb 
Gaia vec ctnscaseaarSeeptes TION oa T 9:13 
Tidois fore. 96, PRESSE haa ” 
Michigan... 100°”, Florida ........1s0000 2°30 "45 
Wisconsin .,...:.+000 1:02, Kentucky .........0 aol. 
atte oivsscnie 100s Vt T 9:33 
Pradiama: “siegessssaanse 22 3s sii as EL ” 
Oreron (oes 1240 > > Missouti~....caverh 2°46 x 
New York soseeeesenes 1D Cys North Carolina... 2°47 x 
New Hampshire... 1°51 ,, aeialeie 
WER oo encs 163) -,, : Virginia ..us.d08 2°48 fe 
OMG! he ssseteeastee 1°56. 5, Delaware ............. 2°64 a 
IM imesotia ..i0--pesss. TOS... 35 ee ; 
Pains 0 ee Douisiana.,..2.5, 3°17 5 
Vermont «eee 169. 55 Georgia wee S20. 3, 
Massachusetts........ 1:82, MlapaMia - scc.sase0. 3°62 5 
New Jersey........000 1:91 5 ne lene 
Rhode are ee 9:03 ‘ Mississippi ........ ABO 55 
Connecticut — a.+ 00 BDe 6 4 | South Carolina.... 4°61 a 


Average of the free states 1:40, and of the slave states 2°72 per cent. 


Domestic Servants—Average for the states 0°41 per cent. The 
largest per centage is in New Mexico (7°39); next come Rhode 
Tsland (1°78), Missouri (1°14), Maryland (1°12), and Oregon (1:03 
per cent.) 

Other Occupations.—Average for the union 0'41 per cent, This 
class is very insignificant, : | 

One thing strikes us in looking over the preceding estimates. It 
is the marked superiority of the slave states in the classes “ Law, 
Medicine, and Divinity ” and “ Other Pursuits requiring Education.” 
This appears to be the rule, in the east and west alike, I need hardly 
say that the previous census exhibited a totally different result. 


* 
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The educational statistics for 1850 are to be-found in Tables 
XLI. and LXII. of the Census. These tables differ seriously from 
one another; and not knowing which to prefer, I have selected the 
second for analysis, as being in a form facilitating comparison with 
the tables previously given. It sets forth that there were being 
educated 3,642,694 persons, of whom— 

ACEO OMOSCG is. cacs ssr5ces Saeniesatisene 27,159 


PUBS SCHOOIS © 4 5c.cccsesnncoadoonsy 2,004,173 
Academies and other schools... 261,362 


ee 


Total 3,642,694 


Or 18°2 per cent. on the free population, showing an improvément 
equal to 220,000 scholars on the ten years, allowing for increase of 
population. ; | 





Colleges.—Per centage of the free population of the United States 
attending these institutions ‘14, distributed over the several states 
as follows. In California, New Mexico, Florida, Oregon, Utah, and 
Minesota, there are no colleges. . 


- Free. —Wisconsin............00.. 02 percent. | Slave.—Arkansas..........00004 09 per cent. 
LOX Re eRe ROOER ee "Ob. ~ 5, North Carolina .... °09 i 
PVE OIS! vo. coscsccesotcese | DOKAS i cnstahavestgsanen “ll re 
INERHIE Sccseiesiactisactes “05>  -y, MIAH ANIA,, 000s csaceted "13 PY 
Miiohiigan coca hese 0S: 55 AP ERIA Gos seeestord "14 Pr, 
New Hampshire .... ‘09 __,, Delaware  -....s9.¢:: 1G 5 
New Norkiic.cass: i a Missouri: ins ccccsece RT . 
New Jersey ...5..0:0+ BUOL irasee TLowisianian 3.5.-s100 17 - 
Rhode Island _........ OF 45 Tennessee .........00 2A 5 
Massachusetts ........ oO! 55 Maryland » 2.5.5: 22 53 
MRAP 5 ooo e 2h es eninge 2. ier Kentucky ©..0nc0.: °24 s 
Pennsylvania............ oly ae South Carolina .... °25 Nr 
Vermont 20c0ees. oH i) are GOOF CIA. a csisessncderrs “29 a 
OS anessesivsencdorn Mo 45 Mississippi............ °29 Ps 
Connecticut ....:.i8 20) s; 


The slave states, therefore, still retain the lead in collegiate 
establishments. Average of the free states ‘11, and of the slave 
states ‘19 per cent. 


Public Schools —Average of the union 16°78 per cent. None in 
New Mexico, Utah, and Minesota in operation apparently. Thirteen 
schools are returned in Utah. In California there are comparatively 
few children to educate. 


Free.—California ............ 05 per cent. | Slave. —Florida.....,.....+++ 3°90 per cent. 
ORGAN caeisvs secure GO ,; Me aces ieotscccnss 5°15 He 
ua ae «Ps ccevecsine eo Za Arkansas. .,....0s000 5-22 bee 
NOWS oi eanicnees 1o:4) - 5, GEOTgIa  .nn.vicucss 6°24 Re 
Rhode Island........ '5°0S +, South Carolina.. 6°29 ne 
New Jersey ....-0. L528 1g, Mississipp ........ 6°32 A 
DAMA: vives. -Seassvess 16°34 _—sC,, Maryland _........ 6°55 a 
Massachusetts ...17°74 ,, Alabama sca cccicct 6°62 pa 
Pennsylvania........ 17°90 5, VEN SIIA, sraceossnoes Pil a 
Connecticut ........ EOCZ2 Missouri ............ 8°70 Ne 
Wisconsin ........666 1926 .., Loitsiana isi, 9:18 3 
New York ............ 2-80 . *35 Kentucky ........ 9°26 = 
New Hampshire... 23°79 __,, Delaware............ 10°05 xi 
RW 532. Sates tptadae 24°45) 5s Tennessee ........ 13°58 a 
Michigan. ...,...60 Be a5, North Carolina... 17°93, 
PVEPIDONE: seccceossves DOG R 54 


WEAIGN - shecisdeasedive aa°06 = ys 
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Average of the free states 20°48 per cent., and of the slave states 
9:04 per cent. This class, I presume, corresponds with the two 
“ Primary and Common Schools” and “Scholars at Public Charge ”’ 
in the previous census, or very nearly so. 


Academies and other Schools —Average for the states 1:31 per 
cent. None in Utah. 


Free.—New Mexico ........ °07 per cent. | Slave.—Virginia..............0 *95: per cent. 

Calformia Fas. scesncs Bi atau Kentuck 1°23 

: : yi ee eevecsceee 29 
Miimesota 0.00... ...cc08e °20 . : ‘ 
Michigan ..:.,........... 2 ees NI os 
Wynois nee 2 aed Arkansas sss... 148 
Towa EE, be I RRS TOOn FOS Missoutis 26050... 1°48 x 
Indiana wesc 63, Tennessee: /c2lias: 1°66 ” 
ORIG B cciucsetetcaccansceve HO 455 Giens 1°73 
WiscOMmsin —.icicasns 9°89 55 Sg ea a 
Pennsylvania ........ 1:03, Alabama ehh. 1°93 » 
Rhode Island ........ P09) re 35 Louisiana '¢...<cs000: 1°95 As 
ON ANAC ks oak Ne Rect cide. ., T : 
Massachusetts ........ L238 7‘ nde tee ee oS a 
New York ............ 1eo9. 5 Mississippi ........ 228 un 
New Hampshire ....1°67 __,, Delaware ........... 2°29 ni 
Connecticut............. 1:89 Marvl ; 
New Jersey .......00: 1°96 fe ok ree uae Rothe = 
Vermont ..........ccc0 2°19 A PORE. a5 fadesssiends 2°60 39 
Ove eOMi seccnusaccccutts OS. cx South Carolina.... 2°63 5 


Average of the free states 1:14, and of the slave states 1:65 per cent. 
Lotal beng Educated.—Average for the states 18-23 per cent. 


Es ee er eeeenadie tae percent. | Slave.—Florida ............ 6°50 per cent. 
ew ‘Mexico ....2.:. ‘ ¢ aT 
ha ae op ‘ Arkansas 5 cscs. 6°75 Be 
CafOrnia. .ccoscacseod SES). gs PexaS verseesesen 745 aD 
OneCOMn dencynteitss G93: ~ ,, | Wargimla goieeasn B°20K) \ 5 
ee tesevevesseneees os 0 Georgia 5......5.08 “BPZGels 
NVA cea Rocsstavicks ‘01 
Rhode Island........ 16°87 ,, Alabama ....s.00. 868, 
nla sre caai, 17303)? %,, Mississippi ...... << 0° O4 sap 
ew Jersey: .:..55:. 18°04 . als : 
Pennsylvania ........ 19°07 i inant oS % 
Massachusetts ....19°12 __,, Maryland ........ 9°18 ” 
Wisconsin ............ 4 Sy fellas Missouri ............ 10°35 vy 
Connecticut: ......:. 2i°3i an re 
New York............ ae oe Kentucky... 1073 
ee See core ie! Louisiana °....,.4 11°30 ‘5 
ew Hampshire.,.. 25°55 > : : 
Michigan © 5o.....0ees 2827; >. : Pe Ps aes ee ye 
Von 32°09 _,, Tennessee ...n... 15°45 sis 
Wai «ool sasssnaccsard 34°25 oS North Carolina.. 19°37 


Average of the free states 21°73, and of the slave states 10°88 
per cent. 


The state which had, in 1840, and still keeps, the unenviable 
pre-eminence-of containing the largest proportion of ignorance, is 
-North Carolina; but the proportion of education having increased 
so much as to place it first on the list of slave states, instead of, as" @ 
before, the lowest, it may well be hoped that a speedy improvement ~~ 
will take place. A large increase in the proportion of education | 
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has likewise taken place in the following slave states, viz., Tennessee, 
Kentucky, Louisiana, Missouri, and Arkansas. 

In the free states, a falling off is noticeable in those states which 
had previously such enormous percentages—especially in Massa- 
chusetts; but as it is unaccompanied by any serious increase of | 
ignorance among the natives, I presume that the change is rather 
in form than in substance (as home education may have increased) ; 
or that the present proportion has been found sufficient. Further 
west, an increased proportion is observable in Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
Towa, Wisconsin, and Michigan. . 

The Table XLI., also on education, it will be well to notice 
briefly, as it differs from that just analysed, and I cannot decide 
between them. It states the numbers “attending school in the 
United States, during the year, as returned in the schedule of 
population ’”’— 

ICO See ace aiduncasatosenerivaut Daas 4,063,046 
Free coloured ....... A eapeanaeens 26,461 


or 





Total 4,089,507 


oo 


GE, NSGEV On ere deaventuaiae Cigeswencevens 3,942,081 
ORCI De F ccicsustaviencevcesnaccaesaues 147,426 








Total 4,089,507 


This is 20°78 per cent. on whites, 6:09 on free coloured; or 22:26 
on natives, 6°47 on foreigners; the percentages on all free persons 
being for each state as follows, and for the union 20°46 per cent. 


Free,—New Mexico......... 0°76 percent. | Slave.x—Florida ............ 10°00 per cent. 
Calformia. ......isses NOT a 35 Virginia... 11°57 re 
Minesota  ~<..issess0s S44 Cs, PREC ACE 12°48 
Oregon eo evssescsscs Pie te Th) 4A ae aera ote fs 
Wtale tice os... Pio. DeSAS. ssseecsadetecne 12°56 is, 
chi sessesesessereetenes ee ”» Maryland. ..s.°: 12°69 > 

ASCOMSID, Go ccccccses- y ” Oi ° 
New Jersey ....... 18-72 ,, South Carolina.. 14°24 a 
Rhode Island........ 159 iy, Arkansas’ .5s...06.00 14°35 Pe 
binges: = Pent 3.36% eg Me ” Al 14: 
Pennsylvania........ PUBS. 95:3 pene yong = ot se 
Massachusetts .... 22°34 ,, Georgia: s.c.005:: 14°68 ” 
ete sooo receoneeenes ro 9 Missouri ......:..00 16°02 9 

EW YORK ooo cccsccecs SoLOO ‘5 : 
Connecticut ........ D2. ys Delaware......s0... ieee oe 
Cie esse aots souk 26-00 - 5, Mississippi ........ 16°45. gy 
eae aise ra 9 Kentucky ........ 17°01 » 
New Hampshire.... 27°7 5 er : 
Verh. te 29°37, North Carolina.. 17°37 Hf 
VE RINO sss ssinevien wine BIOS | \Py6 | Tennessee ........ 19°15 3 


Average of the free states 23°01, and of the slave states 15°12 
per cent. The circumstance of there being so few children in Cali- 
fornia will partly account for the small proportion of education. 
I conjecture that the increased amount of education shown in the 
above table, generally from 2 to 7 per cent., is partly due to itine- 
rary schoolmasters; and that the diminution in those states where 
it most largely exists may be owing to the students being (perhaps) 
returned under the states to which their families belong. The 
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former table I imagine to be compiled from the returns of the 
schools themselves at the period of the census. 
Table XLIII. states that there were, in the United States in 
1850, 1,053,420 free persons above 20 years of age, unable to read 
or write, out of a population of 9,641,157, or 10:9 per cent. This 
proportion is considerably higher than that in 1840, chiefly owing to 
the immigration of vast numbers of ignorant persons. The numbers 
for 1840 include whites alone ; but those for 1850 are divided thus :— 


White GO A21 687 cu Illiterate 962,898 or 10:2 per cent. 
Free coloured 219,520 ........ 5 90,522 or 41°2 > 


The per-centages for individual states were as follows :— 


Whites.—Average as above 10°2 per cent. 


Free.—New Hampshire... 1:6 percent. | Slave.-—Maryland ............ 9°7 per cent. 

: Maine one onaEiIBS 26330. os ” Mississippi char 10°9 or 
Connecticut.....issen a 5 Snatl Carolina... 12°5 Ns 
COTES OD i iaes sce cas gohan sens ea 55 
Tita dees 5:0 sy Delaware... 132 5 
EIMAOWME, 5..08. sccbeceuns 9/ sae INEISSOUNI - sic eesanecs 14°1 33 
Rhode Island ........ ay Teeas 14 
NiiChi gan. 3 ccstesents 4°35, ‘ eS es) ms 
Wisconsin ............ 2 ee 3 Louisiana ............ 15°8 ” 
Massachusetts ........ ee Piorida eta 18°1 Es 
New York’ _..2:c%e eines Mees : 
New Jersey oo... ae messy Virginia... 18 G a chevie 
Pennsylvania ........ BL 4g GEOTEIA .....0:509n000% 18°9 ” 
CAlPOrAUA, .cosenoes sors O44 - (5h : 
wea oe. so Alabama s.iaas- 18°9 5 
DO Eek ssinocossasne ont 10°0 ss Kentucky ........... 20°1 ” 
Tinos aia kodicaisie MANE ao ” TENNESSEE ......000008 24°5 5 

TCVAMA= “casteaiosienesienes p 

WHACSOCA acco. 19:2 si AX KANSAS ii ssosess 26°0 93 
New Mexico _........ 83°77 55 North Carolina.... 29°2 re 


Average of the free states 6:7, and of the slave states 18°6 per cent. 


Free Ooloured.—Average as above 41°2 per cent. 


Free.— Minesota........ ee ‘0 per cent. | Slave.x—South Carolina,,.. 21°4 per cent. 
OLEZON  vrseeresosserss 4 yy Alabama vse Yh 
st), Maer 100 Sis, Mississippi 95°92 
Rhode Island ........ 1220" -.,, at see cape cae Z 
WVETORONG. 2. soacarenezbo ae: ae TEXAS... sssessesseenense 30°L 5, 
Connecticut ............ a2°8 ss Missouri ...ccocseees 31:0 a 
California..:....cv.css00 id] ,, ee 
Massachusetts ........ 15:0; Sh Sa 33°6 29 
New Hampshire ....16°1 __,, Louisiana. .........+0 37°4 a 
WU aiiie Yn: dscDeabonsneeacs 170 45 Ark 4 
New Mexico _........ 200. ,, oe tage oe ni is 
Tae a. aera D085 Tennessee ............ oud rs 
eee i ee Be TTS VCP. .cd00.0.a%000s 45°1 gs 

ew. YOK . caiacien 2674. 4, . 
Wichsctn) tate ord ee i gee 
Pennsylvania ........ 33:0, North Carolina.... 56°9 i 
Be J ETSEV. 5, scdenares: ck ” Maryland ........... Ae ae 

TOW nagoaqsa0n6. inechiiowe 5; ic ; . 
DWGVanis  Gsnaversesonces 45°1 ; Florida «..ssesseeeones 61-1 ” 
DMO ysis cananasoeorn AG Sas! 45 Delaware .........00 69°6 3h 


Average of the free states 30°8, and of the slave states 50°7 per cent. 


1854. 


But the large numbers of ignorant foreigners render the figures 
referring to whites unfair to the native Americans, especially in the 
north, where most of the immigrants are located. The population, 
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free whites and coloured, is redivided thus :— 


Native population (all ages) 17,708,299 
Foreign ditto 


Or 4°85 per cent. on the native, and 86 on the foreign population. 
About half the population of the states is under 20 years; but a less 
proportion of the foreign than of the native population is to be 


9 


. expected. 


2,279,264 


9? DY 


Natives.—Per-centage for the states, as above, 4°85. 


Free.—Vermont .........0 
Massachusetts. ....  °*22 
New Hampshire... °31 
Connecticut «..3.., ~°39 
EGIRCE Fos seco scfoe sean ‘39 
Wisconsin ...:..0053.. °80 
OVEOW oo... Aeovssiess "82 
Rhode Island........ 1.01 
News York. .c:...sc00 1°26 
NA os sree Poniree 1°30 
Michigan «450.543. 154 
Pennsylvania........ 2°56 
New Jersey ........ 2°98 
(2) SG ee et teen 324 
Califoriiia ascccscit 3°30 
POW... srcartioet 4°14 
MNROKS: cascicecsioseate 4°80 
Minesota v.ccccss 6°32 
TOAD 5 602s sceneds 7°46 
New Mexico ........ AN 27 

A 


cent. 


verage of the free states 2°64, ‘and of the slave states 9°01 per 


22 per cent. 


9) 


North Carolina 13°86 


Foreigners.—Per-centage for the states, as above, 8°6. 


Prée==UttAn wasn 
OMG 4... ad ae a 
WiseOnSi -<i...00e% 4°4 
OW cedecseocssnacees Bk 
OE OM 5 dana ntecder ons 5°2 
TVIMOES 2. j.occ doh emivonves ee: 
WHEDI GAN sss, ch ovcsi 54 
EMGIGHA face. csavisesst 5°6 
Pennsylvania ........ 8°2 
New Jersey ..........5 9°8 
Rhode Island ........ 9°38 
Connecticut............ 10°2 
INew YOPE © vcrdwve POS 
WRAHWG «i a. iievivears cites 12°8 
Californias, crc cchernces 13°] 
New Hampshire .... 14°3 
Massachusetts ........ 15:9 
Wermloritic...cccascmases: 16°5 
WEIESOEAi soi onc coevevnons 19°7 
New Mexico ........ 28'0 


Ayerage of the free states, 9°0, and of the slave states 


1°6 per cent. 


» 


Slave. —South Carolina.... 


Arkansas ovis... 22 


Mississippi ....... 15 
Alaa vehoicisess 1°6 
Missoutt se... . ss 2°4 
VIEGAS, ..0....c0cr00 4°8 
GFEOTEIA ...s..0eceeeee 5°8 
Maryland ............ 6°7 
TeNNeESSE€ ......00004 7'0 
Kentucky ........+6+ 7°2 
Delaware ......0.0. ae 
LiGUISlADA ciccsaccetes 9-1 
BIOVIGA, soccnossteendsinet 10°6 
North Carolina.... 12°2 
IPSS: ecractsesvennens: ears 


2A 2 
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Illiterate above 20 yrs. 858,306 
195,114 


Slave. —Mississippi ........ 4°62 per cent. 
PORES cesca.scodetates 5°94 a 
South Carolina 5°99 i 
Missourt? .....c.nec0 6°75 53 
GOEIA 5 y<..cacees 7°97 55 
Alabama. ....sssseee 8°06 Fe 
PUOGIAa?  svonrsoyes 8°45 53 
Maryland _........ 8°84 a 
Louisiana ........ 8°99 op 
Kentucky, ....:.. 9°12 ” 
Wit Pie aéasnncsas.« 9°44 AP 
Tennessee ....... 10°33 a5 
Arkansas .......0000 10°53 fs 
Delaware........... 11°64 ” 


1°2 per cent. 


6-2 per cent. 


~ 
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It must be considered that an enormous proportion of the Cali- 
fornian population consists of adult males; also that, by the free 
coloured being included with whites under “natives,” those states 
which contain most of the former are placed under a disadvantage. 
To obviate as far as possible these objections, I have formed a rough 
estimate of the proportion of illiterate native whites above 20 years 
of age to the class among whom they are found, as follows :— 


Native Whites —Per-centage for the states 9°72. 


Free.—Massachusetts .... °25 percent. | Slave.—Maryland_........ 9°67 per cent. 
hae aes Pes ere ” Mississippi ........ MAS: 55 
Need iempstinee sere South Carolina.. 13°08 ” 
IM AINE. cccho atid eee 7a eae Delaware............ 13°42 "2 
Rhode Island........ Bea = sy ORAS x5 cnetvenowees 14°36 ”» 
OREGON oc catauddent ine 1°89 , SP 4 
Wisconsin .......ss00 1G. <5 celepeiier ie es 
New York ern ah eereh, 9-00 a Louisiana ey araietatele eee: 99 
pala Ss ae orsciacase 321 29 , HST ORIG Aves eeenes 18°32 9 
Michigan etepielssaeee S234 9 ke aus i 
California Pye od ek 3 26 ca Virginia seeasveeeae 19 07 7 
New Jersey” ........ Boe. oy, Georgia ot.ccrtesees 1L9°1D <5 
Pennsylvania ......6 4°71 ; ; 

Olio.) ee Fb. s, ONS tect ae ae 
LO athc ee 1050... 55 Kentucky ........ 20°72 55 
reel asesetoasesmanne oo ” Tennessee ......- OLS ” 
Manésota ..i.cc.c..-: a 5 ; 

Poe ee 18°02 is Arkansas.........06 26°54 x 
New Mexico ........ 86°06, North Carolina.. 29°28 ” 


Average for the free states 5°12, and for the slave states 19°39 
per cent. 


The ignorance even of the native whites has, it will be seen, 
inereased during the ten years, 1840-50, in some instances to a 
serious extent. It is, however, agreeable to notice the exertions of 
some of the most ignorant states in the way of education. The 
adventurers, foreign and free coloured, who have proceeded to the 
west, seem to be generally better educated than those remaining in 
the neighbourhood of the coast; but the rule is by no means 
universal. 

I have enlarged thus fully on the subject of ignorance for the 
reason before mentioned, viz., that I consider the proportion of igno- 
rance a better test of the educational condition of the country than 
the statistics of school attendance; nevertheless, I would here remark 
that they both possess their values, inasmuch as the latter shows 
what course the former is soon likely to take. 

The following proportional table is on the same basis as that 
previously constructed, the standard being the eastern slave state 
ratio, and the divisions also the same as before—the new territories 
and states being so young that the most extraordinary proportions 
prevail in them. 
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To every 100 in East Slave States. 














East West North West 
Free. Free. Slave. Slave. 
. Out of a given number of free males 
over 15 years of age employed, 
there are employed in— 
Commerce, trade, manufac- 
EUINESH GUCe reanaccenocnateee: \ 180 98 192 iv 
PESPICUIEUEG! go reascecGencyd? -sonaees 62 108 40 96 
Labour not agricultural .... 144 91 Ue 105 
Sea and river navigation .... 255 70 619 140 
Law, medicine, and divinity 71 79 76 102 
Other pursuits requiring - 
CPW CAO 5. sesesetsceatscsnune: } a 37 ae 7 
Out of a given number of free per- 
sons, there are being educated in— 
CONC ROS. 2 cittcccth Bieter spisonses 63 37 lll fe, 
Public schooler st ..icc Mase .ts 225 186 74 83 
Meademies,, B60... icsniedjevesevese 83 37 152 94 
All kinds of institutions. .... 202 163 85 84 
Another account (Table By 9 
a5 Se Ree eee f ee a se uty 
Out of a given number of native 





whites above 20 years of age there; 15 58 49 93 
are unable to read or write about | ; 
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MISCELLANEA. 
Twenty-Fourth Meeting of the British Association for the Advancement of 


Science, held at Liverpool, 21st—26th Sept. 1854. Section F. Statistics. 


President.—Thomas Tooke, Hsq., F.R.8. 

Vice-Presidents.—His Grace the Archbishop of Dublin; Colonel Sykes, F.R.S. ; William 
Brown, Esq., M.P. ; R. Monckton Milnes, Esq., M.P. 

Secretarics.—William Newmarch, Esq.; W. H. Duncan, Esq., M.D.; J. T. Danson, Esq. ; 
Edward Cheshire, Esq. ea 

Committee.—Sir John Boileau, Bart., F.R.S.; Sir Thomas B. Birch, Bart. ; BH. J. Farren, Bsq. 3 
Richard Fort, Esq.; J. W. Gilbart, Esq., F.R.S.; Robertson Gladstone, Hsq.; Andrew Hen- 
derson, Esq. ; J. P. Heywood, Esq. ; The Rev. Dr. Hume ; John Locke, Esq. ; Mr. Alderman 
Neild; Theodore W. Rathbone, Esq.; Dr. D. B. Reid; Henry Romilly, Esq.; The Earl of 
Sefton; R. J. Spiers, Esq.; Lord Stanley, M.P.; John Strang, LL.D.; J. A. Tinne, Esq. ; 
William Tite, Esq.; J. B. Yates, Esq. ; James Yates, Esq. 

The following Papers occupied the attention of the Section, viz. : 

1, Suggestions for improving the present mode of keeping and stating the 
National Accounts. By Charles Jellicoe, Esq. 

2. The Preston Strike: its causes and consequences. By Henry Ash- 
worth, Hsq. 

3. Magnitude and Fluctuation of the Circulation of Bills of Exchange, 
1816-1853. Statement of some of the results of a further extensive 
collection of Data. By William Newmarch, Esq. 

4, On the Laws of the Currency, as exemplified in the Circulation of 
Country Bank Notes in England since the passing of the Act of 1844. 
By James William Gilbart, Esq., F.R.S. 

5. Statistics of Nice Maritime. By Colonel Sykes, F.R.S. 

6. Facts and Statements connected with the Question, whether, in conse- 
quence of the discoveries of the last six years, the exchangeable value 
of gold in this country has fallen below its former level. By William 
Newmarch, Esq. 

7. The Progress and Direction of British Exports, and_ the influence 
thereon of Free Trade and Gold. By Richard Valpy, Esq. 

8. On the effects of good and bad times on the Committals to Prison. By 
the Rey. John Clay. 

9, Statistics of Poor Relief and Movement of Population in the “Commer- 
cial District”? in the Hundred of Wirral, Cheshire. By Mr. McNerney, 
communicated by Sir J. P. Boileau, Bart., F.R.S. 

10. On the Deaf and Dumb in the United Kingdom in 1851. By David 
Buxton, Esa. 

11. On the Cost and Current Prices of Wheat in England in 1844-54, By 
J.T. Danson, Esq. 

12. On the French System of Measures, Weights, and Coins. By James 
Yates, Hsq., M.A., F.RB.S. 

13. On Decimal Coinage and Accounts. By Theodore W. Rathbone, Esq. 

14, On Decimal Coinage. By William Miller, Esq. 

15. On Decimal Coinage. By Jacob J. Franklin, Esq. 

16. Discussion on Decimal Coinage. 

17. On the Rise, Progress, and Present Condition of Joint-Stock Banks. 
By James Knight, Esq. 

18. On the Education of the Poor in Liverpool. By the Rev. A. Hume, 
D.C.L., LG.D.,-F.8.A. 

19. On the Reformation of Offenders. By J. B. H. Baker, Esq. 

20. On the Non-Russian Population of the Russian Empire. By Dr. Latham, 

21. On the Decimalization of the Tariff. By William Miller, Esq., commu- 
nicated by Robert R. R. Moore, Esq. . 

22, On the Supply of Gold from Australia and from English Rocks. By 
John Calvert, Esq. 

23, On the Treatment of Abandoned Workings of the Australian Gold 
Fields. By H. E. Michel, Hsq., B.A. 

24, On the Causes of the Fluctuations in the Herring Fisheries. By John 
Cleghorn, Esq. | 
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THE MARRIAGES, BIRTHS, AND DEATHS, 
REGISTERED IN THE DIVISIONS, COUNTIES, anv DISTRICTS or ENGLAND. 


The Marriages for the Quarter ended March, 1854, and the Births and 
Deaths for the Quarter ended June, 1854, 


AS PUBLISHED BY AUTHORITY OF THE REGISTRAR-GENERAL. 


This return comprises the births and deaths registered by 2,191 registrars in all the 
districts of England during the Spring quarter ended June 30th, 1854; and the 
marriages in 12,039 churches or chapels, about 3,504 registered places of worship 
unconnected with the Established Church, and 625 superintendent registrars’ offices, 
in the quarter that ended March 31st, 1854, 

All the returns present a favourable view of the state of the country. The- 
marriages in the first quarter of the year exceed the average proportion. In the 
quarter ended June 30th, the number of births that have been registered greatly 
exceeds the numbers returned in any previous quarter; and the mortality has been 
below the average. Cholera has not prevailed to any extent, but the mortality of the 
town districts has slightly exceeded the average, and the diminution in the mortality 
is found to be chiefly in the country districts. 


MarriaGes.—33,144 marriages were celebrated in the quarter ended March 31st, 
and in proportion to the population, this number exceeds the average of the ten cor- 
responding quarters, but it is less by 1,870 than the marriages in the winter of 1853. 
The pressure of the high price of provisions has had some effect in depressing the 
marriages. On comparing the numbers in the corresponding quarters of 1853 and 
1854, the decrease is found to be greatest in London, in Devonshire, in Shropshire, 


Marriages, Births, and Deaths, returned in the Years 1842-54 and in the Quarters 
of those Years. 
















1842 | 1843 | 1844 | 1845 | 1846 | 1847 | 1848 | 1849 | 1850 | 1851*| 1852 | 1853 | 1854 


























MEARS: 500 
Marriages ...... 118825 /123818/13224.91143743]145664|135845|138230|141883/152744)154206)/158439/164021| .., 
Lig] cco ee 5177391527325 |540763|543521 1572625539965 | 563059/578159 59342216158651624171/612341} .. 
CAtAS. vescenves 3495191346445 | 3569331349366|390315 |423304/399833/440839|368995 |395174| 407938 AQT. ae 






































MARRIAGES. 
Quarters ended 
the last day of e 
BACH. cusses. 95860) 25285} 26387] 29551| 31417} 27480] 28398) 28429 30567) 32724) 32933) 85014) 33144 
ULC) “Sslscpeocse: 30048! 31113) 34268) 35300] 37111) 35197 34721| 35844) 39204} 38635) 40007) 40335) ... 
September ...... 97288] 28847) 31675| 35003) 35070) 32439) 32995 338741 37636] 37316] 88291] 39786] ... 
December ...... 35629| 38573| 39919] 43889] 42066) 40729| 42116] 43736 45337| 45531} 47208] 48886 
t } 
BIRTHS. 
Co See See eee ee ee ee 

PAT CH. ses useesies'e 135615! 1368371143578] 143080|145108/ 146453) 139736 153772 144551}157286| 161776) 161598/160892 
BMUIELG con csaosenes 134.096|131279| 136941 |136853)149450 159072|149760 153693)155865/159073)1591386/158718/172420 
September ...... 123296| 128161) 130078) 132369|138718|127173) 140359 135223 146911 150594)151193}147581|_ ... 
December ...... 124732| 131048 eins gs 139349|127267 (133204 135471|146095/148912/152066)144444) ,., 

| | 

ee Se ee ee ae ee ay 

DEATHS. 
March ....cccoees-| 96314] 94926|101024) 104664 894841 119672|120032|105870! 98430)105306 106682|118241}111970 
PRELYEG ese cusanees 865381 87234! 85337] 89149] 90231)106718 99727|102153| 92871} 99468)100813)107861|102666 
September ......| 82339} 76792 79708] 748721101663| 93435) 87638 135227) 85849] 91381}100497 92832 
December ......| 84328] 87493} 90864) 80681108937 103479| 92436] 97589] 91845] 99019) 99946 103341 


| a ean serra eas ee a a eae 
* The numbers up to 1851 have appeared in the Annual Reports. 
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in Lancashire, in the West Riding of Yorkshire, and in Westmorland. In Stafford- 
shire, Warwickshire, Durham, and Northumberland, where the iron and coal districts 
abound, the marriages exhibit no sensible decrease. 


Binrus.—172,420 births were registered in the quarter ended June 30th, or 
13,702 births in excess of the births in the spring quarter of 1853. On an average 
the births were at the annual rate of 3°45 per cent. on the population in the ten 
spring quarters, 1844-53; in the spring quarter of 1854 the rate was 3°72 per cent. 
The increase is observable in every division of the country. 


INCREASE OF PopuLATION.—The number of children born last quarter was 
172,420, and in the same period 192,666 men, women, and children died ; therefore 
the registers discover a clear gain to the population of 69,754. But the increase or 
decrease of a people is not dependent entirely on the facts recorded in its registers ; 
immigration and emigration materially modify the result. The number of emigrants 
who left English ports, where emigration officers are stationed, as furnished by the 
Commissioners, was 99,545. They are not distinguished in this return as regards 
the parts of the United Kingdom from which they came; but a large proportion were 
Irish, and many Scotch, who came hither only for embarkation. Of 116,861 persons 
who left the ports of the United Kingdom, the United States was the place of desti- 


England* ;--Annual Rate, per cent., of Marriage, Birth, and Death, during the 


Years 1844-54, and the Quarters of those Years. 


cre eee en 


of England in thou- 


Estimated te 
































candsrin the middle ( | 26516 | 16716 16919 | 17124} 17331 | 17541 | 17754} 17983 } 18205 |18402| ... [18617 
of each Year....:.... 

We ARS. s.socanacne 1844 | 1845 | 1846 | 1847 | 1848 | 1849 | 1850 | 1851 | 1852 | 1853 as 1854 
Marriages......cssceseees -801! -860! -861] -793! -798| -809| -860] -858] -870| -891} -840 |> ... 
Cee pee enor 3-274| 3-251 | 3-385 | 3-153 | 3-249 | 3-296 | 3:343 | 3-425 | 3-428 |8-828| 3°313 | ... 
Deaths scceaesere« sescseeses | 2°L61 | 2°090 | 2°807 | 2-472 | 2-807 | 2-513 | 2-078 | 2-198 | 2-241 | 2-292] 2-266 | ... 

pa re eS ene es ee ee oo oe ee ee rele 

MARRIAGES. 

SL rig see thats aus bya eds ae et ogee FNM cL Rees Dein eine ee Se 
Quarters ended the last 
day of P 
neGliy tre ramenadees 6441 °721| -757| -655| 661) °661) °702] °742] -729| -775] °705 | °726 
Ey Seen eee a -834| °849| -882} -826| °805| +822] -888] °864| -°883| °880] 853] ... 
September .....csseceeeee -760| +830] °822] -751] °755|. -766| °840] °822] -833] -°856| 804 
December .ocecocccsoeveeeee| °955(1°038| 983] °940| -961) -986/1-010 ree 1:050| 995 





a 





BIRTHS. 
pci eee Ee We Des seis Mel ihn elie es 2 ALS oh Oe ee 
WIRED. “GooonadeonsocooscncdG 3°507 | 3°491 |3°498 13-488 | 3°252 | 3°575 | 3-321 | 3°567 | 3°581 | 3°575 | 3°486 3°523 
DUM Hecdsoseseeeas seoee | 3°334| 3-291 |3°551 13-265 | 3°474| 3°523 13-580] 3-557 | 3°51213°464| 3°450 13°722 
September 3-123 13-140 | 3:251 | 2°945 13-211 | 3-056 | 3-281 | 3°317 | 3 °290| 3:177| 3°179 ae 
DECOMIDEE desaecrsisseesse's 3°115 3:103 13-256 12-988] 3°088 | 3:053 | 3°253 | 3°270| 3:300| 3°101} 3:143 ag 
(eee ee ee aa ee ee 
DEATHS, 
- 9 
INEATCIS ccnieciscsiavanesieaat 9-467 | 2°554) 2°157 | 2°850 | 2°794 | 2-462 | 2-261 | 2-388 | 2-362 2-616 | 2°49] |2°452 
AUTO as caitaisensaewate sie’ odere 2-077 | 2:144 | 2°144 | 2-506 | 2°313 | 2-341 | 2-107 | 2-224 | 2-225 | 2-354) 2-244 12 °216 
September ...secereereee 1:°913 | 1:°776 | 2°382 |2-163 | 2:005 | 3-057 | 1:917 | 2-018 | 2°187 | 1°988| 2°140 Or 
DECOM CL acncienneceies 9-175 | 1908 | 2°545 | 2°3889 | 2°108 | 2°199 | 2045 | 2-174) 2°169 | 2-219 | 2°193 A 


i 


* The table may be read thus, without reference to the decimal points :—In the year 1848, to 100,000 of the 
population of England there were 798 marriages, 3,249 births, and 2,307 deaths registered, The aunual rates of 
marriage in each of the four quarters were ‘661, °805, °755, and -961 per cent.; the rates of death 2°794, 2°313, 
9-005, and 2°108 per cent. In reading the population on the first line add three ciphers (000). The three — 
months January, February, March, contain 90, in leap year 91 days; the three months April, May, June, 91 


ene ; each of the two last quarters of the year 92 days. For this inequality a correction has been made in the 
calculation. 
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nation for 67,668; British North America for 26,600; the Australian colonies for 
21,998; and 595 set out for other places.* In the preceding three winter months 
the number who left did not greatly exceed a third part of the above number. 


Prices oF Provisions.—In the last quarter consumers were not more fortunate 
as regards the price of the chief articles of food than they were in the preceding three 


months. 


Beef, by the carcase, rose from 51d. to 53d.; the mean price of mutton 


remained at 5$d., that of potatoes rose from 140s. to 155s. per ton. The average 


The Average Prices of Consols, of Wheat, Meat, and Potatoes, also the Average 
Quantity of Wheat sold and imported Weekly, in each of the nine Quarters ended 





Quarters 
ended 


1852 
June 30. 


Sept. 30. 


Dec. 31. 


1853. 
Mar. 31. 


June 30, 


Sept. 30. 


Dec. 31. 


1854 
Mar. 31. 


June 30. 





Average 
Price 








June 80th, 1854. 








Wheat sold in 
the 290 Cities 
and Towns in 


Wheat Flour 
entered for 


Average Eneland Home Con- 
Price of and Wales | sumption at 
Wheat per | “making | Chief Ports of 
Quarter in Returns. | Great Britain. 

England 
and Wales. 
Average Number of Quarters 
weekly. 

40s. 10d. 87,949 54,675 
41s. .2d. 78,712 67,912 
40s. 5d.| 111,224 | 72,870 
ane. 7a 95,115 63,530 
44s. 6d. 84,559 82,623 
51s. 10d. 86,087 | 120,020 
69s. 10d. 79,002 91,627 
79s. 6d. 60,022 | 103,519 
78s. 4d. 55,842 | 103,331 


Wheat and 


Average Prices 
of Meat per lb. at 
Leadenhall 
and Newgate Markets 
(by the Carcase). 


Beef. 


3hd.—48d. 


_ Mean 4d. 


3id.—5d. 
Mean 44d. 
3d.—dd. 
Mean 4d. 


33d.—5id. 


Mean 42d. 


4d.—5#d. 
Mean 42d. 





43d.—6d. 
Mean 52d. 
4d.—6d. 


_Mean 5d. 


43+d.—6id. 
Mean 53d. 


44d.—6id. 


Mean 52d. 


Mutton. 


33d.—5ld. 
Mean 42d. 


4d.—6d. 
Mean 5d. 


43d.—62d. 


Mean 54d. 


48d.—63d. 


Mean 52d. 
5d.— 63d. 
Mean 53d. 
5d.-—7id. 
Mean 63d. 
41d.—7d. 
Mean 52d. 
4id.—i7d. 
Mean 52d. 


43d.— 64d, 
Mean 53d. 


Average Prices of 
Potatoes 
(York Regents) 
per Ton at 
Waterside 
Market, 
Southwark. 


85s.—110s. 
Mean 97s. 6d. 

80s.—106s. 

Mean 90s. 


90s.—120s. 
Mean 105s. 


110s.—145s. 
Mean 127s.6d. 


110s.—145s. 
Mean 127s. 6d. 


11€s.—125s. 

Mean117s. 6d. 
135s.—16€5s. 
Mean 150s. 


120s.—160s. 
Mean 140s. 


1378.—17 2s. 
Mean 155s. 











Note.—The total number of quarters of wheat sold in England and Wales for the 13 weeks 
ended June 30th, 1852, was 1,143,339; for the 13 weeks ended September 30th, 1,023,251 ; 
for the 13 weeks ended December 31st, 1,445,906; for the 13 weeks ended March 3lst, 1853, 
1,236,493; for the 13 weeks ended June 30th, 1853, 1,099,261; for the 13 weeks ended 


September 30th, 1 
for the 13 weeks en 


853, 1,119,128; for the 14 weeks ended December 31st, 1853, 1,106,027 ; 
ded March 3l1st, 1854, 780,282; and for the 13 weeks ended June 30th, 


1854, 725,946. The total number of quarters entered for Home Consumption was, respectively, 
710,780; 882,850; 947,310; 825,886; 1,074,095; 1,560,255; 1,191,149 (13 weeks); 1,345,743; 
and 1,343,305. 





* From a Return with which the Registrar-General has been favoured by the 
Emigration Commissioners. 
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price of wheat slightly declined, having been, in the previous three months, 79s. 6d., 
in the last three months 78s. 4d. per quarter, while the quantity sold, in the English 
-and Welsh towns that make returns was less in the latter period by 4,180 quarters 
weekly, and the amount of wheat and wheat flour imported for home consumption 
remained nearly the same. Wheat was 33s. 10d. per quarter dearer than in the 
corresponding period of 1853. Beef and mutton in Leadenhall and Newgate, which 
were then 47d, and 54d., averaged 52d. and 52d., while potatoes are dearer by more 
than 20 per cent. The working classes have suffered from the necessity of increased 
expenditure, which has been aggravated in some parts by slackness of trade, but 
generally sufficient employment and good wages have enabled them to live in 
circumstances of comfort. 


Strate or tHe Pusric Heatru.—The Spring of 1854 was a season of more 
health to the people of England than the Spring of 1853. In the quarter to which 
the present returns refer 102,666 deaths were registered; fewer by 5,195 than in the 
same period of the previous year. In large town populations, however, the public 
health was by no means good during last quarter; the rate of mortality was higher 
than the average, for 25 died out of every thousand persons, whilst 24 represents the 
average annual proportion. In the freer country regions and small towns, the spring 
months were propitious, the average annual rate of mortality for the same season 
being 22 out of a thousand, and the actual mortality last quarter having been only 20 
out of a thousand. 


Deaths in the Spring Quarters. 





Total 
1853 1844-53 1854: 


| 


1844 | 1845 |1846| 1847 | 1848 | 1849 | 1850] 1851 | 1852 











In 117 Dis- 
ee oie (| 38977 | 40847 |43737| 51585] 46552) 48070|42886] 47774 | 48357| 51734) 460519 | 50822 
chief towns... 
In 508 Dis- 
tricts, com- 
prisingchiefly 


: 
small towns ( 


46360 | 48302 |46494| 55183] 58178 | 54083/49989] 51865 | 52456} 56127) 513987 | 51844 


and country 
parishes .,.... 








Total...... 85337 | 89149 |90231)106718] 99730 |102153/ 92875) 99639 |100813/107861| 974506 |102666 

















and Mortality per cent. in the Spring Quarters, 1844-54, 


ITS IES PaCS = a 


Population Enumerated. Annual Annual 


Deaths Rate of Rate of 
in 10 | Mortality | Mortality 
Spring of 10 in the 
June 6-7th, March 81st, Quarters, Spring Spring 
1841. 1851. 1644-53. | Quarters, | Quarter 


1844-53. 1854. 


In 117 Districts, com- 
prising the chief>| 6,612,958 7,795,882 | 460,519} 2°454 2°520 
COWS. noaret ines seses nents | 

In 508 Districts, aan | 














prising chiefly small ms ee ; 
iotrna and country | 9,301,190 | 10,126,886 513,987 | 2°156 1:972 
WALISNES: orcas amecies. | 

All England ........ 15;914,148 | :17,922,768 | 974,506| 2°244 2°216 
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‘MORTALITY OF THE METROPOLIS. 
A Table of the Deaths in London from all Causes, Registered in the June 








Quarters of the Four Years, 1851-54. 
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Quarters ended June, Quarters ended June, 
CAUSES OF DEATH. CAUSES OF DEATH. 
1851 | 1852 | 1853 | 1854 1851 | 1852 } 1858 | 1854 
of Tt COUNTERIONS eee oreo See ar 13,093 | 13,178 |15,030 |15,055 BER, Seroiulay ssc. exGonrcs 1 15 124 101 126 
SPECIFIED CAUSES ..ccsssees 12,956 | 13,036 |14,867 |14,880 Tabes Mesenterica...... 190 | 104 | 262 | -268 
i Phthisis or Cone 1,815 11,790 | 1,971 | 1,867 
I. Zymotic Diseases ...... 2,662 | 2,828 | 2,979] 3,686 Sump HOM! seat. oe PEE PERO" g [Fane iNies 
Ss die Di ; Hydrocephalus ......... 464 | 487 | 468 | 3886 
a a a TV., Cephalitis: otcccscccsesass: 154] 127) 152] 144 
II. Dropsy, Cancer, and PAO plexi etre. arc 318 | 295 | 352 | 342 
other Diseases of 5471 6031 665 | 653 Paralysis) tar .coccrteees 267 | 283 | 275) 318 
bag vee or vari- Da Tremens...... e = ®» 
ADIE SEAL oo... eee WOLTER” Go cetisasicetsnseees 
ae pene Fa ...| 2,584 | 2,545 | 2,802 | 2,647 pee ceey Setencunaretech Be . » 118 ue 
. Diseases of the Brain, OuanUsp wetness 2 
Spinal arrow, | 1,545 | 1,461 | 1,682 | 1,700 MSAMUEY? j.cccosdeessvoee 20| 386] 32! 80 
Nerves, and Senses Comyulsions) ..26...0s.- 511 | 466 | 542 | 540 
Vv: pee a ie Bont 503 | 520 | 612 | 538 Disease oA Brain, &c....) 142 ye ’ ee 
VI Diseasesofthe Lungs Ms Aneurismy eo et Bt ee 
and o e other + (e isease of Heart, &c... 2 BE I 
Organs of Respi- ( 2,117 | 2,088 | 2,709 | 2,271 VI. Laryngitis.... 52 64 70 87 
PAULO se score eet oes Bronchitis .... 861 | 934 | 1,360 | 962 
VII. Diseases of the Sto- ‘Rleutisy: seecne. 35 49 45 40 
mach, Liver, and 79) 63 | 985 | 812 PHewIMOMIs, cleo: 909 | 7881 951} 952 
other Organs of ¢| “7 y = IASthim apenas Ons 151 | 139 | 183] 130 
Digestion ........:.. Disease of Lungs, &c...) 109 | 119} 100} 101 
VIII. Diseases of the Kid- 5 a Wiis Ree tine... osccsett.+ stan 173 | 146 | 222] 170 
TMCVISH1O5C ss odsonc fo caes TS: [AEE | 18 | 106 @wim Seva ..scce-anet sass TI eal 10 18 
IX. Childbirth, Diseases | = P Gastritis 65.0. fsc 301 191 191 98 
of the Uterus, &c. f De HE 99 99 dD ateteys (inte heen neronea dere cee 73 84 76 75) 
X. Rheumatism, _Dis- Peritonibigeesee.-ass-s Stel BO imei y 44 
eases of the Bones, l 101 | 105 | 118] 104 ENS CULESES ae nseeeteccesee ees 82 26 43, él 
SOMES; KC.” Seccrce. ) Ulceration of Intes- 93 24 28 31 
XI. Diseases of the Skin, ) 23 30 30 Aq UALS 9C 85 pscroconedece Ss i ¥ 
At Malformations. si| a| a| 52 a ee aie 2| 90] | 3s 
. Premature Birth and Q - ntussusception ......... 5 2 
Debility ......sscccee SE Tee lp See Fae Stricture (of theta:}] 39] 16) 10] 9 
EXOT, PAGT ODI 5c.seckdsccsseese! 818 | 3805 | 479 | 452 testinal Canal) 
XV. OD aane ndat estes ech aaes 540 | 573 | 5382.| 533 Disease ofStomach,&e.| 63 72 68 70 
3. NLM SIGIG (GSS vt Sar ae 105 | 107 | 128 | 183 Disease of Pancreas .. ls aaa 1 2 
XVII. Violence, Privation, MV AUbIS! taysencneteceegeeee 49 47 50 58 
Cold, and Intem- 457 | 443 | 589] 509 Jaundice.......... 45 40 46 57 
PELTANCE: socscvosseoeves Disease of Liver . 144} 180) 161 | 149 
Disease of Spleen . 4 6 4 2 
VAR Nephritilas tons. cases 11 4 8 8 
Nephria (or Bright’s ) 32 47 26 4S 
Pu Surrnlle Box. shee ee rr os 209 | 472 Be |) = 122 HISease)ecreises aw J is : 
WIC RGN CG rer te thcn. S06, ech 495 | 199 | 256] 476 SCH Eecce accuse 3 2 3 2 
earlobina, 22.5 Macks. cs 169 | .563 | 480 | 747 Diabetes b.....caccmese 10 Tal 12 19 
Hooping Cough ......... 734 | 466} 857 | 779 SOM GH hr tev dnucoassmeeooce 9 11 8 10 
GROW Pisses cccotee sores 67 96 79 | 114 (Ola aichas Semen heceatonace nts 7 6 9 12 
AMM oa bo ere 22 93 27 40 Stricture of Urethra... 7 20 19 17 
Diarrhea 191 | 163) 292] 315 Disease of Kidneys, &c.| 77 70 73 83 
Dysentery 34 35 42 26 iPXe, (Paramlenias. teccsctecweces 3 4 3 1 
CHOlSr a csccech secs sdesceor 3 8 9 ii Ovarian Dropsy .....:... 9 18 11 9 
ia ila es 17 eee eee een ere 108 33 22 37 Childbirth, see Metria| 52 76 49 55 
Purpura and Seurvy...| 11 21 13 20 Disease of Uterus, &c.| 41 39 36 34 
ENC OG ska et tenet ot ae: 5 5 ) 5 XG Se Ace thn tise nectes os vse 4 3 4, 1 
Remittent Fever......... Bl, S240 Ashe} BL Rheumatism............... 56]. 58} 58 | 57 
Infantile Fever ......... 11 10 11 14 Disease ot Joints, &c...} 41 44 56 46 
PRAY ADIAUISE tes scene sy at oeetoet 428 | 483 | 6738 | 697 MO Car buMnecle: <vresesee scenes 3. 8 15 Qn 
Metria, or Puerperal PDE SMO ee sande ecars ss 6 8 4 3 
Fever, see Child- 30 54 31 47 Disease of Skin, &e....) 14 14 11 13 
bata’ fee nbetcre scot: XVII. Intemperance ............ 16 20 18 2 
Phen rapbial ever, see \ ” 20 1 93 we fee eee 5 8 12 3 
eumatism ...... es vant of Breast Milk, 
Erysipelas .... 74 98 74) 115 see Privation and } 52 48 62 
Mba Fees ae 31 43 37 58 woe ih Renee eh z E 
oma or Canker, see SPISCH Lissa soptaageiieon- ee 3 ans 
i i ; 5 4 6 7 Cold, see Privation : 5 2 3 
Mortifeation 3) B) 4) OY Pee gadis oh wl 9] 4 
ieloskenct, “40 |--62 > 8} ~ 46 Burns and Sealds ...... 48 | 50]. 88 | 61 
dosdaeephee cb est8 ES: 185} 188 |.215 | 228 Hanging, &¢........ 50 78 86 57 
radents 0 23 34 24 25 DrOWMINS § ivex.gecdcneent ZO 59 81 81 
aeieted 8 14 17 14 Fractures and Con-° 19 | 11! wW1 160 
Fs ncaastaeh es ep oe is 4 6 8 8 PISTONS tars. ccnysnasteon 
LET ON 51 34 57 46 Wioumd sis ccacccaceeetonl le meow 19 33 2 
Started cavts Soitey toss 206 | 242 | .270 | 262 Other Violence ......... 7 15 fe 92 
iets § 21 3 16 24 Causes not specified ...} 18 VEN BO) PAS 

















Norn.—The thirteen weeks of 1854, constituting the June quarter in the Weekly Tables of Mortality, ended 


July 1st, in which 15,055 deaths were registered. 
registered. 


In the quarter ended June 30th 15,144 deaths were 


* Under the head of sudden deaths ave classed not only deaths described as sudden, of which the cause has 
not ioe ee os wtoieed + but also all deaths returned by the coroner in vague terms, such as “found 


dead,” “natural causes,” &c., &c. 
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On the Meteorology of England and Scotland during the Quarter ended 
June 80th, 1854. By James Guaisuer, Hsq., F.R.S., See. of the British 


Meteorological Society. 


The period of warm weather which set in on February so continued till April 21st; 


the mean excess of daily temperature within this period was 3°8°. 


On April 22nd a 


cold period began, and continued till the end of the quarter ; the mean daily defect 


of temperature from April 22nd to June 30th was 3°, 


The marked change in the 


weather which took place on April 22nd caused very great injury to vegetation 


generally, and many even hardy plants were killed. 


The fall of rain in June 


amounted to one inch only, and the defect on the quarter exceeds two inches, 


The mean temperature of the air at Greenwich for the quarter ended May, 
constituting the three spring months, was 47°°7, being 1°°3 above the average of 80 

























































































years. 
Temperature of : Weight 
: ee of Vapour 
‘orce aaa 
: f é 
- Per pie Dew Air— = ie Culric Foot 
ASR, Evaporation. Point. Daily Range. Vapour. Of Ades 
1854. 
Water ; 
Months. ithe a Watt, Diff. Diff. Diff. of Diff. Diff. 
from | from from from from the from ie 
Aver- | Aver- |, Aver- Ayver- Aver- | Thames. Aver- ver- 
Mean. age of | age of Mean. age of Mean. age of Mean. age of Mean. age of Mean. age of 
113} 13 3 138 1135 13 
Years.| Years. Years: Years Years. Years. Years 
. e | Da) a.) tO Aco All Oeil HO. aie oof Tah tig aGe | Gr 
Ariliirscs 48°4 | +2°71 41:9 | 45:0 | 4+1°4] 41:1 | +0°8] 23°7 | +6°8| 52°2 “274 |+:°006| 3:1 0:0 
May Svea BOLO 7 = Oe ASG Wt 4155 Oi) = OO) 23a oO b4e9 397 |—"002 | .3°7 0:0 
UiDINS sasocs Bb nO Sil = 36 OO GOO) WO TIGL Qa OKG ee olk *871 |—-018| 4:2 |}—O°1 
Mean...... 51°7 | —0°4| —1°4 | 48°8 | —0°4 AGT —0°2} 21°4/42°8|] 55°4 394 |—-005} 3°7 | 0:0 
Degree Reading Weight of a Reading of Thermometer on Grass. 
of of Cubic Foot Rain. ‘ 
Humidity. Barometer. of Air. ie Number of Nights 
1854. zontal wes Low- | High- 
Diff. Diff. Diff. Diff. | Move- j est est 
Months. from from from from | ment Be- Read-} Read- 
Aver- Aver- |y,, Aver- Aver-| ofthe | At or | tween ing | ing 
Blan. age of Mean. age of Mean. age of Amnt. age of| Air. |below| 32° Dore at at 
13 1 ] 3 32°. | and Night.| Night. 
Years. Years. Years. Years. 40°, 
In. Innes || Cat Gr. Th. In. | Miles. i 
April cscs: 75 \—027 | 29-985 14+°266) 542 | + 2 |. 0:6 | —1:1 78 Q3 5 2) Tee Ay sO 
IME Bocas -850 |+:070 | 29°667/—"119| 534) + 1] 38°3}4+1°7) 100 it 13} ea Neesrh Wi 4Aed 
June ...:.. 895 |+-067 | 29°735|—-053| 529] +8] 1-0 }—2-8} 102 7 | 23 | 88:2 | 53-0 
Sum | Sum Sum | Sum | Sum a 
Mean...... *817 |+°037129°796/+°081| 585 | + 2-| 4°9 | —2°2 93 384 Q5 32 14°8 | 53:0 









































Note.—In reading this table it will be borne in mind that the sign (—) minus signifies below the average, and that 
the sign (+) plus signifies above the average. 





Thunderstorms occurred, or thunder was heard and lightning seen, the 9th April 


at Royston; on the 15th at Guernsey; on the 18th at Hartwell House; on the 19th 
at Liverpool and Isle of Man; on the 2lst at Rose Hill, Bicester, Oxford, Stone, 
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Hartwell House, Hartwell Rectory, and Linslade; and on the 27th at Royston and 
Nottingham. On Ist May at Hartwell Rectory; on the 2nd at Rose Hill, Bicester, 
Oxford, Stone, Hartwell House, Linslade, Cardington, Bedford, Nottingham, Gains- 
borough, Wakefield, and Dunino; on the 3rd at Warrington; on the 4th at Clifton, 
Hartwell House, Nottingham, Warrington, and North Shields; on the 5th at Exeter, 
Stone, Hartwell House, Hartwell Rectory, Linslade, Cardington, Bedford, Grantham, 
Gainsborough, Liverpool, Wakefield, North Shields, and Dunino; on the 7th at 
Grantham, North Shields, and Dunino; on the 8th at Clifton, St. John’s Wood, 
Rose Hill, Bicester, Cardington, Bedford, and Gainsborough; on the 9th at Mid- 
hurst, Lewisham, Greenwich, St. John’s Wood, Rose Hill, Oxford, Hartwell House, 
Cardington, Bedford, Nottingham, Gainsborough, Wakefield, Stonyhurst, and 
Dunino; on the 23rd at Bicester, Nottingham, Liverpool, Wakefield, and North 
Shields ; on the 24th at Truro, Clifton, Bicester, Hartwell House, North Shields, 
and Dunino; on the 26th at Helston, Truro, Stone, Hartwell House, Hartwell Rec- 
tory, Norwich, Nottingham, Wakefield, and Stonyhurst; on the 27th at Rose Hill, 
Stone, Hartwell House, Hartwell Rectory, and Norwich; on the 28th at Exeter, 
Clifton, Lewisham, Greenwich, Stone, Hartwell House, Hartwell Rectory, Linslade, 
Cardington, Bedford, Norwich, Nottingham, and Wakefield; and.on the 30th at 
Midhurst, Paddington, Norwich, Grantham, and Nottingham. On the Ist June at 
Helston, Falmouth, and Truro; on the 13th at Lewisham and Greenwich; on the 
17th at Oxford, Stone, Hartwell Rectory, Linslade, and Wakefield; on the 27th at 
Gainsborough, Warrington, Wakefield, and Stonyhurst; on the 28th at Carding. 
ton, Bedford, Warrington, Liverpool, and Stonyhurst; on the 29th at Midhurst, 
Cardington, and Bedford; and on the 30th at Midhurst, Lewisham, Greenwich, 
Paddington, St. John’s Wood, Rose Hill, Oxford, and Bedford. 


Thunder was heard but lightning was not seen on the 15th April at Jersey; on 
the 18th at the Isle of Man; on the 19th at Warrington; on the 21st at Nottingham ; 
on the 22nd at Lewisham; and on the 27th at Cardington, Grantham, Nottingham, 
and Wakefield. On the 2nd May at Grantham, Holkham, Nottingham, and Stony- 
hurst ; on the 3rd at Exeter and Stonyhurst; on the 4th at Stonyhurst; on the 5th 
at Exeter, Rose Hill, Bicester, and Nottingham; on the 6th at Guernsey; on the 7th 
at Hartwell Rectory and Nottingham; on the 8th at Oxford, Stone, Hartwell Rectory, 
and Holkham; on the 9th at Clifton, Stone, and Hartwell Rectory; on the 10th at 
Arbroath; on the 21st at Cardington and Holkham; on the 22nd at Clifton and Bedford; 
on the 23rd at Exeter and Cardington; on the 24th at St. John’s Wood, Rose Hill, 
Nottingham, and Liverpool; on the 26th at Truro, Cardington, Holkham, Gains- 
borough, Warrington, Liverpool, and Manchester; on the 27th at Exeter, St. John’s 
Wood, Bicester, Oxford, Manchester, and North Shields; on the 28th at Exeter, Car- 
diff, Rose Hill, Oxford, Gainsborough, and Manchester ; on the 29th at Stone, Hart- 
well Rectory, Nottingham, and Gainsborough; on the 30th at Midhurst, Lewisham, 
Cardington, Nottingham, Warrington, Liverpool, and Wakefield ; and on the 31st at 
Stonyhurst. On the Ist June at Jersey; on the 14th at Truro and Exeter; on the 
15th at Bedford; on the 17th at Bicester, Oxford, Cardington, Gainsborough, Man- 
chester, and North Shields; on the 18th at Liverpool; on the 19th at Manchester ; 
on the 26th at North Shields; on the 27th at Nottingham and Warrington; on the 
28th at Cardiff, Clifton, Bicester, Stone, Hartwell House, Hartwell Rectory, 
Royston, Nottingham, and Manchester; on the 29th at Clifton, Bicester, Stone, 
Hartwell House, Hartwell Rectory, and Linslade: and on the 30th at Lewisham, 
Greenwich, Oxford, Stone, Hartwell Rectory, Linslade, and Nottingham. 


Lightning was seen, but thunder was not heard, on the 14th April at Jersey and 
Exeter; on the 15th at Jersey, Rose Hill, Hartwell House, Hartwell Rectory, and 
Cardington; on the 16th at Jersey and Lewisham; on the 18th at Truro, Exeter; 
Cardiff, Clifton, Rose Hill, Oxford, Hartwell Rectory, Royston, Nottingham, Liver- 
pool, Manchester, Wakefield, and Stonyhurst; on the 19th at Warrington; and on 
the 2lst at Guernsey. On the 22nd May at Helston; on the 23rd at Rose Hill; 
and on the 28th at Helston. On the 8th June at Nottingham; on the 28th at Isle 
of Man; and on the 29th at Royston. 


Hail fell on six days in April, on nineteen days in May, and on four days in June, 
at the different stations during the quarter. 
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Snow fell on the 4th April at Bicester ; on the 11th at Royston; on the 23rd at 
Royston, Cardington, Bedford, Gainsborough, Leeds, Stonyhurst, York, Durham, 
and North Shields; and on the 24th at Lewisham, Greenwich, Oxford, Stone, 
Hartwell Rectory, Linslade, Royston, Cardington, and Holkham. 


Solar Halos were seen on thirteen days in April, on five days in May, and on six 
days in June. - ; 


Lunar Halos were seen on ten days in April, on six days in May, and on two 
days in June. 


Fog was prevalent on the Ist April at Exeter; on the 2nd at Clifton, Stone, 
Hartwell Rectory, and Stonyhurst; on the Ath at Exeter; on the 5th at Linslade ; 
on the 6th at Bicester, Stone, and Hartwell Rectory; on the 7th at Exeter, Clifton, 
and Grantham; on the 8th at Clifton; on the 11th at Grantham ; on the 20th at 
North Shields and Arbroath. On the 6th May at Bicester; on the 12th at Lewisham ; 
on the 17th at Hartwell House; on the 22nd at North Shields; and on the 29th and 
20th at Dunino. On the 20th June at Midhurst and Bicester; on the 22nd and 
23rd at Isle of Man; on the 26th at Arbroath; and on the 29th and 30th at 
Bicester. 


Aurorz were seen on the 10th April at Clifton and Warrington; on the 11th at 
Clifton; on the 14th at Lewisham, Greenwich, Hartwell Rectory, Grantham, Not- 
tingham, and North Shields; on the 15th at Nottingham ; on the 18th at Grantham 
and Nottingham ; on the 19th at Clifton, Grantham, and Arbroath; on the 20th at | 
Grantham and Arbroath; and on the 24th, 25th, and 27th at Arbroath. On the 
2nd May at Oxford; on the 15th at Hartwell House and Hartwell Rectory; on the 
16th at Rose Hill, Stone, Hartwell House, and Hartwell Rectory; on the 17th at 
Stone, Hartwell House, and Hartwell Rectory; on the 19th at Oxford; and on the 
93rd at Stone and Hartwell Rectory. On the 10th June at Oxford; and on the 19th 
at Grantham. 


Lilac in flower on the 8th April at Bicester; on the 10th at Helston; on the llth 
at Jersey; on the 17th at Warrington; on the 19th at Oxford; on the 20th at 
Gainsborough; on the 22nd at Rose Hill; on the 23rd at Linslade; on the 29th at 
North Shields; and on the 30th at York. On the 5th May at Nottingham ; and on 
the 6th at Wakefield. On the Ist June at Dunino. » 


Wheat in ear on the 29th May at Worthing. On the 5th June at Jersey and 
Holkham; on the 6th at Helston and Newport; on the 9th at Gainsborough ; on 
the 11th at Linslade; on the 18th at Isle of Man; on the 20th at North Shields ; 
and on the 22nd at Rose Hill and Nottingham. 


Wheat in flower on the 14th June at Helston; on the 15th at Jersey; on the 
18th at Holkham; on the 24th at Nottingham; on the 25th at Linslade; and on the 
26th at Gainsborough. 


Cuckoo first heard on the 16th April at Jersey; on the 20th at Stone, Hartwell 
House, and Hartwell Rectory; on the 21st at Clifton; on the 22nd at Grantham and 
Gainsborough; on the 26th at Bicester ; and on the 27th at Wakefield. 


Swallows first seen on the 2nd April at Hartwell Rectory; on the 3rd at Stone ; 
on the 7th at Bicester; on the 13th at Hartwell House and Grantham; on the 14th 
at Gainsborough; on the 15th at York; on the 16th at Jersey; on the 17th at 
Dunino; and on the 20th at Clifton, On the 2nd May at Wakefield; and on the 
12th at North Shields. © 
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THE REVENUE. 
Tire revenue accounts for the present and future quarters will be 
published in a new form, and give the public more complete informa- 
tion than tha which has been contained in the statements hitherto 
published. 

1. The account of the revenue has been hitherto confined to 
Great Britain; the revenue received in Ireland has never formed 
part of the accounts hitherto published; the accounts have therefore 
been deficient by upwards of 4,000,000/. of net annual revenue. The 
account published on the,11th inst., for the quarter ending the 10th, 
is a complete account of the net revenue of the United Kingdom. 
The results of fiscal legislation will be better shown by a complete 
than by a partial statement of revenue collected. 

2. The results of the comparison with the corresponding quarter 
and year ending on the 10th of October, 1853, will be shown as here- 
tofore; but as the financial year, commencing in April, is the year 
of the budget, the year for which the public expenditure is voted, and 
the year of account, there will be added to this comparison one show- 
ing the increase or decrease in the portion of the financial year which 
shall have expired at the termination of each quarterly account. 

3. The account of the income and charge of the consolidated fund 
has hitherto been a very partial and imperfect one. Instead of show- 
ing the application of the quarter’s receipts from all sources, it has 
been limited to the receipts and charges of the consolidated fund in 
Great Britain, omitting the income and charges for Ireland, and sup- 
pressing altogether those receipts which may have been appropriated 
by Parliament to the payment of other public services than those 
charged permanently on the consolidated fund, The account pub- 
lished. on the 11th of October, and the future quarters, will show not 
only the receipts derived from the ordinary revenue, from imprest 
moneys, and from repayments, but will embrace all extraordinary 
receipts, whether derived from temporary or permanent loans, 
exchequer bills, or any other moneys applicable to the payment of 
public services; it will be a complete debtor and creditor statement 
of all public moneys received in the quarter, and of the appropriation 
of the same. 


1854.1 





Sources of Revenue. 


Miscellanea. 


REVENUE. 


Abstract of the Net Produce of the Revenue of the United Kingdom én the 
Years and Quarters ended 10th October, 1853 and 1854; showing the 





Increase or Decrease thereof.—( Continued frem page 284.) 
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Years ended 10th October. 


























1853 1854. Increasew Decrease. 
ES £ rs £ 
EUG: a rr 21,032,896 | 20,193,641 a 839,255 
EMERSON RA, Cases en sk vainweees 15,398,729 | 15,526,892 128,163 ee 
CEST Ce a tae eer 7,066,715 6,998,567 Ar 68,148 
LCS Se See ey ooh? 10a k 3,154,606 fale 16,445 
BPO Crey Lak idee cocbiswedsee 5,620,852 6,972.093 ) 15385),241 ee 
OS, OMB CC, 25. avnicdeoiheccaaseive 1,041,000 1,340,600 299,000 oon 
Crew Eands......icccccce.cccsses- 402,888 2712542 fs Pelle 
Miscellaneous .......c..cc000000 191,940 155,797 36,143 
Total Ordinary Revenue | 53,926,071 | 54,613,168 | 1,778,404 | 1,091,307 
Imprest and other Moneys. 743,352 768,775 25,423 a 
Repayments of Advances... 2,037,412 Po3¢)A72 695,940 
Total Income........ 56,406:835 | 56,723,415, |.1,803,827- | 1,787,247 





Sources of Revenue. 





CoS ee 
Net Increase £16,580 








Quarters ended 1Cth October. iG 





























1355. 1854. Increase. Decrease. 
MISERIES psc ov cacase snacen wean ece 5,663,113 5,513,006 SiG 150,107 
BRO eee ee race h vot enank stand teas 4,819,083 5,164,995 354,912 Pia 
BAIS! waxes pcvoe St tasdnvosnyosvencorts LZ30,1738 1,748,269 12,096 Re 
RUC hoc ores ova eiococnanenas 2 129,219 116,680 ae 12,539 
Property Tax........5: vs eae 1,947,354 2,517,040 569,686 ae 
EO ek COGS. sp vcctisinrSonsevesesceteys 236,000 344,000 108,000 
GWG PABIGS oc pcnnoesects xovnnee 50,060 61,572 11,542 nem 
WESCCHANICOUS  ...0.00.0eeccceevees 57,5838 36,947 we 20,741 
Total Ordinary Revenue | 14,629,630 15,502,509 | 1,056,266 183,387 
Imprest and other Moneys. 107,759 92,216 sets 15,543 
Repayments of Advances.... 582,519 275,371 307,148 
Total Income........ 15,319,908 | 15,870,096 | 1,056,266 506,078 


Net Increase £550,188 





Increase and Decrease of the Revenue in the Six Monihs of the Financial 
Year, from the 5th of April to the 10th of October, 1854, as compared 
with the corresponding periods of the preceding year. 


Increase.—Excise, 263,342/.; Stamps, 41,748/.; Property Tax, 854,7902 5 
Post Offiee, 236,0001—Total Increase, 1,395,8802. Decrease.—Customs, 
509,407/.; Taxes, 87,095/.; Crown Lands, 124,316/.; Miscellaneous, 20,8057. $ 
Imprest and other Money, 166,508/.; Repayment of Advances, 499 ,8522, 
Total Decrease, 1,317,983. Net Increase, 77,8971. 
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1854.] Miscellanea. 371 


CORN. 


Average Prices of Corn per Imperial Quarter in England and Wales, during each 
Week of the Third Quarter of 1854; together with the Monthly and Quarterly 
Average—( Continued from p. 285.) 


[Communicated by the Comptroller of Corn Returns, H. F. Javis, Esq.] 





Weeks ended on a Saturday, perce seine: 


































































































1854. 
= Wheat. Barley. Oats. Rye. Beans. Peas. 
a od. Son Oe s. a. 3. a $id, s. d 
July S Avescecpecsa! 76° 6 36 6 30. 2 48 2 48 7 47 1 
os | Oesnp ie co ticce 74 6 36 10 29. 8 51 1 48 10 45 9 
p etek esa ZY 40 37 1 30 7 47 9 48 1l 45 4 
55 De te se source OOS 36 3 29 10 45 8 AT 6 47 3 
Average tor July cseeest 20 21 36 8 30 02 48 2 48 6 46 4 
ABEUSE OF cineca tae acl 64 8 35 9 29 11 43 5 47 A 41 7 
ae Pe eneyace sce. 6S. 1S 34 8 28 11 40 11 45 0 43° 6 
»” IED Sar eteiinve eit cie ss 64 0 34 6 at. 9 43 1 49 10 44 8 
” WO. araelee a areaves a 7 32 6 28. 7 40 5 47 4 39 «8 
Average for August ......| 63 7 34 4 28 9 Al jl A7 4 42 4 
Coy Ser eee 62 3 39.4 | 927 8 38 4 48 2 35 7 
2 UeGon oor oanue 59 4 30 9 20. 6 26 9 46 0 36 0 
Le eee 62 5 29 2 25 Il 36 11 45 10 36 10 
3 cio eee Herr 6 BOE c 53 2 29 2 24 7 34 11 42 9 37. 3 
” 30x : Somber 55 9 29 62 25 3 35 «2 42 11 37 11 
Avetage for September ...|. 56 7 a0 8 26 2 36 5 45 1 a 
Average for the Quarter ..| 63 10 33 5 28 2 41 8 46 10 Al 6 














foreign and Colonial Wheat and Wheat-Flour imported in each of the Months ended 
5th July, 5th August, and 5th September, 1854; the Quantities Entered for Home Con- 
sumption during the same Months; and the Quantities remaining in Warehouses 
at the close thereof.—( Continued from p. 285.) 


[Compiled from the “ London Gazette." 








WHEAT. 
iti tered for H : 5 
ag Imported. | pacar Sucks te oe In Bond ‘at the Month’s end. 
toe eee he a ee ee ee OE oe I te) eed Oe 


Foreign. | Colonial.|. Total. | Foreign.|Colonial.| Total. | Foreign. |Colonial.| Total. 




















1854. TS qrs. qrs. 















































qrs. qrs. qrs. qrs qrs. qrs 
5th July | 356,474 459 | 356,963 | 356,615 489 357,104 ee ore 
5th Aug. | 276,061 | 4,989 | 281,050 ge a te oe * a “s 
5th Sept.) 190,694 | 7,364 | 198,058 ae we «a ve ais 46 
WHEAT-FLOUR. 
Quantities entered for Home y . 
poe Imported. Gacanuip Hike. In Bond at the Month’s end. 
ie eee eee”: a ee 
Foreign. |Colonial.| Total. | Foreign. |Colonial.| Total. | Foreign. |Colonial.| Total. 
1854, ewts. ewts. ewts. ewts. cwts. ewts. cwts. cwts. ewts. 
bth July | 212,551| 9,928 | 222,479|212,551 | 9,928 | 222,479) .. a i 
‘5th Ang.| 192,605 | 57,499 | 250,103]. es . fe e a 
228,213 ee ee ee oe ee ae 


5th Sept.| 170,241 | 57,972 
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PAGE 
ACCIDENTS on RAILWAYS, analytical view ‘of (see WV €1SOn) 6 > « 219 
among railway servants, various tables showing comparative ratios 
of different kinds of accidents, and mortality therefrom 220-35 
diminution of fatal, in a greater ratio among employés than 
passengers . : 3 . : é 3 « 280 
from Collisions, 1844-52 « ; : ; ; ; ; . 286-40 
from trains running “ off the line” 241 
Accounts (the National), s suggestions for i improving the mode of keeping 
(see Jellicoe) . 322 
AGRICULTURAL LABOURERS, intelligence of, with regard to knowledge of 
the average produce of land ; 160 
AGRICULTURAL Returns for Ireland, showing extent. of land and crops 
in the provinces and counties, in 1852-3 : é ‘ ; . 168-74 
for Scotland, in three counties . ; ; ‘ : F Ss AD 
AgricuLruraL Statistics (see Paull) -. : 159 
mode of obtaining, by use of the terrier or particular of parish lands -159 
superiority of this plan. ; . : ». L69=6 
on the employment of district surveyors for ‘ ‘ ; m 103-4 
objections to ditto . 2 : ‘ ‘ ; ; . 166-7 
supposed cost of surveys for . : , A .- 164-5 
benefit of annual returns, best periods for, &e. : : : ; 1-8 
of Scotland, Highland Society’ s a for... ; ; . - 162 
of Nova Scotia : F , : : ; : : ; 76-7 
; ; 329 
] 
of the United States : : ‘ ; ‘ , , . 1548-9 
AMERICA. 
notice of acts prohibiting trade with the colonies of, and their repeal 
temp. Geo. PET. ° e ° e 152-3 
—— Unirep States of, on registration in ‘(see Curtis) ‘ : ‘EAS 
statistics (see Welton) . 826 
Aneus (John). Old and new Bills of M ortality ; movement of the popu 
lation; deaths and fatal diseases in London, during the last four- 
teen years [1840-53] . ; : ; ‘ : ‘ , oy as 
Bills of mortality owe their origin to the “ Plague ” Lye 
Their origin in 1592, discontinuance in 1595, and resumption in, “and continuance 
from, 160s. C ‘ ‘ ‘ : - 6 anys 
Parishes included in them 17 
The Temple of Libitina, the goddess of funerals among the Romans, a species , 
of register office 7 : ‘ » 117 (note) 
Time and mode of making up the returns . 117-18 
Capt. Graunt, his “ observations on the bills of mortality, >Re, 118 
Great excess of deaths over births in the 1 7th century, and supposed causes 5 MLS 
Gradual decay of the “ Bills,” from neglect and other causes . 118-19 
Improvement in them in the present “century up to 1830, but decay under the 
“ New Registration Act” 119 (note) 
New system of registration adopted i in 1837, and first publication of the weekly 
returns in 1840 0 PY 
Nature and contents of the returns, and su rface embraced in them 120 
The tendency of the metropolis to extend westward LAL 
Extent, houses, and population of London in 1683 (from Sir W. Petty) HM) 
Graunt’s “ Observations ” attributed to Petty, its improbability : « 121 (note) 
Annual number cf deaths, 1604-82 % 
Calculations of Petty and Maitland as to amount of population, 1683 3. and, 1 121-2 
Number in Censuses 180]-51 . a ‘ {Pork 
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PAGE 
Anaus (John). Old and New Bills of Mortality y—continued. 
Probable amount of immigration into London from the country 122 
Established rule that male births exceed oe and ae mortality of the S58 
former : 5 a Qe 
The excess of ditto in London, ti; 400 annually . 128 
Exception to this rule in the year 1849, when the mortality ee females exceeded 
through the cholera . . ~ 123 
Comparative increase of population, births, and mortality 4 : 123~4 
Excessive loss of infantile life in London, Liverpool, and Manchester . 124 
Drain of labourers from the country to supply the gaps of the London popula- 
tion, noticed by Morris in 1750 . 2 125 
Compar ative mortality and healthiness ‘of the different months ° . 125-6 
Ratios of causes of deaths, shewing great excess of epidemics . 5 es 
Small-pox, its comparative fatality, excessive in 1844, and least in 1853 ~ ae 
Cholera, dysentry, mfluenza. ‘ 7 
Typhus, increase of deaths from, 53 per cent. ; : - 7 AT 
Phthisis, scrofula, starvation, intemperance : 0 : . 3 428 
Increased mortality of London 6 per cent. ‘ : ‘ 5 eae) 
Violent deaths, number and classification 129 
Tables A to F, pirths and deaths in London, 1840-5 -53, causes of deaths, mortality 
per cent., &e. : 129-3 
population, within the bills of mortality, 1801-51 135 
Population and mortality of London at successive periods between 1660-1801 . 135 
Table G, deaths from the plagues of the 17th pee cholera of 1849, and 
small-pox, 1629-1853. 136-7 
—  H, form of medical certificate of cause of death, “and av erage proportion 
certified 0 3 : t” ASS 
—— I, workhhouses, hospitals, prisons, " &e. 139 
— K, average deaths in London, at three periods of life, i in each week, 1843-52 140 
Increase of epidemics since 1816—influenza, sr and typhus ov) Sal 
Deaths from typhus, 1840-53 142 
Increase of mortality in Edinburgh since 1820, ‘owing to immigration ofTrish. 142 
Law of “back-startings ” in progression é ‘ : 142 
AUSTRALIA, geographical limits of . ; : : : -* 2d9 
dates of the discovery of the Islands of 5 < ee 
first colony of Convicts to, in 1788, and discontinuance i in 1852 sec!) 
see Victoria (colony of). 
BANK oF ENGLAND. 
‘ weekly account of the issue and banking departments: 
Third quarter, 1853. 93 First quarter, 1854 s 104 
Fourth quarter, 1853 . 95 Second quarter, 1854 . 287 
imperfect accounts of  . : . tet R : - 3822 
increase of its Branch circulation  . ° Fane : : - 296 
notice of Acts for renewal of its charter, &e. : » 156 
Restriction Act of 1844, its effects on Country Banks, &e. +. 289. &e 
enactments of it which should be modified . : : ~» 9810-11 
BANKING, deposit system of, its great extension . « 296 
BANKS, number of i issuing and non- issuing, in England and Wales . 805-6 
Banks (Joint Stock), great increase of, in London, without injury to 
the private Banks. « 296 
liability of the shareholders to the whole extent of their property . 302 
table of amounts of Deposits . : ‘ » told 
Banks (Country), amount of promissory notes in circulation: 
Third quarter, 1853 . 94 First quarter, 1854 . £02 
Fourth quarter, 1853 . 96 Second quarter, 1854 . 288 
Scotland and Ireland, ditto. ‘ ‘ 94, 96, 192, 288 
assumed excess of, and want of regulation, the supposed cause of 
panics of 1836 and 1839 , ; : ‘ 291-2 
replies of the Country Bankers to these char es. : ~ 292-3 
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tagious maladies . 
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see Statutes. 
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September 11, 1853, for the purpose of introducing unity in the 


Statistical Documenis of all countries . ; ; ; 
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see Mortality of. 
Loneevirty of inhabitants of Nova Scotia . ‘ P : 
Maena CHarta, enactment of, reign of Henry III. . : 


ManvrFactures and Manufactories of Nova Scotia, number, value, &e. 


Marniaces, sce Registration, 

MASSACHUSETTS, proportional increase of population in, 1840-50 

Meat, see Prices of. 

Mepicat Men, on the duration of life among (see Guy) . 
comparison of ages at death, with those of the clergy . 
exposure of general practitioners to contagious maladies 

MELBOURNE, extension, population, &c. . : : : 
see Victoria. 

Merat Mituzs of Portsmouth, and their removal to Chathaz 


MetTEOROLOGICAL ConGRESS at Brussels, its origin and plans adopted 


METEOROLOGICAL TABLES: 
Sept. quarter, 1853 oy Ou Mar. quarter, 1854 
Dee. s6 1853 oe Rey June 6) Oo OG4 
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" Mrrgoronocy of England and Scotland during December wiles 1853, 
by Jas. Glaisher : : i ; : : ‘ ‘ ’ 


ditto March, 1854 . ; P ’ ¥ e : F ; 
ditto June, 1854 en ares 


Mrinast (Frederic James). On a Decimal Coinage a the United 
Kingdom : : : ae: : : : ‘ 


Advantages of the change as yet unfelt ~ the people, ane its probable causes . 

Difficulties connected with the proposed plans : 

Enumeration of the benefits of a decimal coinage 

System of the Parliamentary Committee of florins, cents, and mils 

—— its difficulties with regard to the repr esentation of pence in the smaller de- 
nomination of coins -. : 

—— consequent serious per centage loss to the poorer classes, ‘with cases 

Proposed “ new guinea system” and objections . 

The “ducat,” or “ten shilling unit system, equal difficulties with regard to the 
representation of pence 

Other systems, their difficulty from establishing a silver standard 

Proposal for the adoption of the American dollar and cents, no objections to it, 


but the one relative to change of “standard” : 
Plan of the ‘‘tenpence or franc unit,” retaining the present penny 
Supposed requisites of a good decimal system . . 
Mr. Minasi’s system of “ pence, argents, and ae its values in our present 
coins, and advantages 2 . . ° 


—— its facilities in exchange with foreign coins 

—— necessity of sacrificing the sovereign unit in any decimal system : 

—— easy transition to the system through retaining the present penny 

Railway Fares: increase of tw ony per cent. on the. present fares by the intro- 
duction of “mils” 

Examples of difficulties and errors attending the transition to the plan of the 
Decimal Coinage Committee . 

Instances of the tenacity with which old names and Sy stems of coinage are 


retained 


Copper coinage, estimated amount in circulation in 1844. 270, 000, 000 pieces : 


Supposed necessity of retaining the gold standard : 
Notice of systems in favour of the retention of the “penny” 


Monts, comparative mortality in different 
Morrauiry, comparative from fever among different professions 
of ENGLAND and WALES: 

Spring quarters, 1843-53 . : ° . : 
Summer ,, 1843-53. ; : ; ; 
—— Autumn _,, 1848-53 . : p : : 
—— Winter » 1844-54. 2 ? : ; 
—— Spring » 1844-54. : ; : 

of the Metropolis (with causes of death): 








e « 


Sept. quarters, 1850-53. 86 Mar. quarters, 1851-54 . 280 
Dee. + 1350-53. 185 June «  —- 1851-54 . 363 


in 1840-58 (see Angus) . . 
—— excess of deaths over births in the 17 th century 
annual number of deaths, 1604-82 .. : 

at successive periods between 1660-1801 . 

—— various tables of, with causes of death, &e. . 

—— comparison of, with that-of other parts of England 
—— increased during last 14 years, 6 per cent . : 
—— Buus of Morrauiry, old and new, (see Angus) 











——-—-——- their origin from the plague,” and benefits from { them 





parishes included in them . . ‘ : 
their gradual decay . : : 
see Registration. 
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Moscow, the true capital of Russia, and chief seat of manufactures 


central provinces round, most “densely peopled 


Munroe (Henry). Statistics of the Nor thern Whale Fisheries from the 


year 1772 t0 1852 —C : : . - : 


The observations confined to vessels from Hull 5 Ps 
Commendatory notice of “Scoresby’s Arctic Regions” . : 
First attempt of the English to capture the whale in 1594 : 
Discovery of Trinity Island by the Hull merchants 


Bounties given for the encouragement of the whale feos in 1732 and 1749 : 


Decrease of the trade from their reduction after 1771 
Number of vessels sent out in various years from 1785 to 1846. 
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MUNROE (Henry). Statistics of Northern Whale Fisheries——continued. 


Names of vessels which have made the greatest number of voyages. : 
Importance of the trade to Hull, and number of -sailors employed 

Varying amounts, prices and value of oil brought to Hull, 1772-1852 
Whalebone, amounts obtained and values é eee 3 

Total value of oil and bone brought into Hull 1814-21, and abstract of ditto 


Narionat Dest, capital of, in each year 1840-53 ; ; : : 
NaviGaTION, recommended distinctions in statistics of : : : 
Nurson (F.G. P.). Analytical view of Railway Accidents [continued 

from page 337, vol. 16] ; 3 : ‘ ‘ ‘ : ; 


This portion of the paper relative to accidents of railway employés C 
Explanation of the tables é ; 3 5 3 ¢ ° 
Table 31. Persons employed on railways, 1848-53 : : 0 ” 
Tables 32-3. Railway servants exposed to risk, 1840-51 . : : 


Table 34. Per centage of deaths and injuries in each class, 1840-53 : 
35. Deaths and injuries from all causes among employés, and comparative 
ratio of each class : ; : : ; : ° 
—— various abstracts of ditto, elucidating comparative ratios of different kinds 
of accidents, and classes of persons : : : é : 
—— decided diminution of fatal accidents, and in a greater ratio among railway 
servants than passengers : : 4 Ae c : : 
36. Number and ratio of deaths from causes beyond and under control of 

the companies for each class of employés 5 c ; 
—— abstract and analysis of ditto : 5 . . : 
—— 37. Number and ratio of deaths from collisions at stations and not at sta- 
tions, 1844-52 : P $ : 3 ; ; : 
—— various abstracts showing greater decrease of fatal accidents from collisions 
to railway servants than to passengers, &c. : ; : 3 
—— collisions of “ordinary trains” more fatal to passengers than those of “ ex- 
press” or “mail” trains, but the latter more fatal to employés ; ; 
—— 38. Number and ratio of deaths from trains running “off the line,” 
1844-52 : ‘ 2 : ; : : : 2 
—— Startling increase of deaths from this cause to employés in 1852 compared 
with 1848-51, but below the average among passengers . . . 








New ZEALANDERS, natural history, stature, weight, &c. (see Thomson) . 


indolence and dreamy mode of life of 5 : : : 5 
chest development and physical strength . : : : : 
Nova Scorta, statistics of, in 1851 (see Cheshire) ‘ ‘ : : 
its discovery in 1497, and subsequent history . : : < 


geography, climate, &e. . : ‘ : : : : ; 
healthy character, freedom from fevers, and longevity of its in- 


habitants . : ‘ ; ‘ ‘ : : . : 
Census of, in 1851. - . ‘ ‘ ; ; ‘ ; f 
Agriculture . : : : : ‘ : ° . ‘ 
Fisheries, exports, shipping, manufactures, &e. . “ : : 

. Constitution, revenue, religion, &c. . SES aad ; : : 


O1r, amounts and value of, brought to Hull from whale fisheries, 
~ 1772-1852 : ar yams ; ; : ; q : : 


PARLIAMENT, first private Act of, in reign of Richard III., and their 


subsequent increase . : ; ‘ : : 5 ; ‘ 
see Statutes. 
Pavutt (Samuel). On Agricultural Statistics . ° ‘ ‘ 


Mode of obtaining agricultural statistics by use of a terrier or particular of 
parish lands . j : A ; 0 - : 
Intelligence of agricultural labourers with regard to average produce per acre . 
Possibility of general Government statistics being obtained by the above simple 
means ‘ : . ; : : : ; : 
Supposed inaccuracy of returns-of farmers for corn statistics, if believed, de- 
structive of their value : ‘ : ; : ; é 
Government (or Highland Society’s) plan for agricultural statistics in three 
counties of Scotland . : A c ¢ : a é 
good feeling of the farmers towards, and their anxiety to forward, the 
object in view : é ; eon : 3 , 
Mr. Cooke’s letter in favour of the employment of district surveyors, 
—— criticism on, from the “ Daily News” ; 3 ; A ‘ 
Supposed cost of a total survey * : ’ > : : 
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Pautn (Samul). On Agricultural Statistics—continued. 
Comparative cost of each of the three plans proposed. 165 
Superiority of the plan of parish statistics, bs employment of labourers and ° 
schoolmasters 4 0 . - 165-6 
Objections to the employ ment of district surv eyors ; . 2 166-7 
Necessity for means of educating the agriculturists in statistics e e+ AOy 
PAUPERISM, information which should be collected in statistics of. s 11-12 
PLAGUE, deaths from the, in 17th century 136 
POLAND, area and population, and uncertainty of its connexion with 
Russia. 194 
Poor Laws, act for their establishment, temp, Elizabeth, neces sary, 
from dissolution of the monasteries . ; . 14 
PopuLaTion of Great Britain, tables of, at Genie 1801- bi, ie. (see 
Cheshire) eels ; : : : : ; : . 46, 52-72" 
}: 
—— increase of, 1853-4 . 4 < ‘ ; Ae wees . «182 
1360 
of ENGLAND, equally divided as to town and country . ... 749 
— — of Lonpon in 1683 and 1738 . ‘ : : ‘ . 121-2 
— in 1801-51 : ° 5 : : peamam 
movement of (see Ax gus). : : : ae 
comparative density of, in Russia and in England ; . 198(and note) 
of Victoria, Australia, its excessive increase : : 3 : A : 
2 
(comparative) of free and slave-states of America : ; : fats 
340-1 
proportional increase of, in Massachusetts . 5 : ; . 44 
see Census. : 
PortsEeA and Portsmouth Dockyard, statistics of (see Fincham) . ¢ 228 
PostaGE, proposals for an international . ‘ : , : 
Prices of provisions. 
average of consols, wheat, meat, and potatoes, 1851-3 . ; : 84 
1852-3 . ; ; : : 3 ; ‘ ; an Ls 
—— 1852-4 . : ; : 5 : «218,861 


of meat in cmiinold Marken. 


July to Sept., 1853 00) April to June, 1854 3.) 206 
Oct. to Dec., 1853 casaow July to Sept., 1854 - 3 
Jan. to March, 1854 . 190 

Promissory Notes, see Banks. 

PRovIsiIons, see Prices of. 


Rartways, table of number of acts passed for, 1846-53 i : Rae 
see Accidents on 
Rerorm Bitz, 1832, notice of its passing, &e. . : : : ~. ie 


REGISTRATION, ancient, among the Romans at the Temple of Libitina .117(note) 








new system of, adopted in 1837 : ’ “ i Wee EK) 
weekly returns from 1840 : : : : : : . 119-20 
of marriages, births, and deaths 
Quarters, June and September, 1853 . : ; ; < ee 
September and December, 18538 . - : : 3 uA 
— December and March, 1854 : , : : ao 
March and June, 1854 : P ° ‘ ; «, “ood 
marriages, births, and deaths, 1841-54 . : : : None a 
83. 181 


“I 


annual rate per cent. of marriages, births, and deaths, 1848-54 . or 


see Mortality. 

in the United States of America, system of (see Curtis) : 

first law for, passed in 1842 in Massachusetts ‘ 
—— dates of the enaction of similar laws in the other states. 4 
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REVENUE, net produce of, in years and quarters ending— 
January, 1853- 4 ; : | 88 July, 1853-4. ; . 284 
April, 1853-4. . 188 October, 1853-4 . . 369 
increase and decrease, April to October, 1854 . ; 3 . 3869 
consolidated fund operations— 
January, 1854. Boss: July, 1854. . ‘ . 284 
April, 1854. : 2 188 October, 1854 : ' 370 
explanation of the alterations _adopted in the form of the 
accounts, October, 1854 : : . 3868 
Russia, our commerce with in peace and ¥ war (see Danson). : - 293 
extent compared with United States, &e. . : : i 194 
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trade of, its usual channels and probable changes from the war . 212-18 
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men to women . : . 197 (and note) 
SALT, amount exported from England, and its destinations : : . 200 (note) 
Russian means of supply from native mines : : . 201 (note) 
Sanitary Rerorm, notice of numerous recent acts of parliament FOF ace LOO 
SCHOOLS, see Education. 
“ ScorEssy's Arctic Regions,” commendatory notice of 2 ; - '.o8 
ScoTLanD, agricultural returns for . ‘ Be 5) 
Circulation of, fluctuations in its amount, and their causes , . 297-8 
Rebellion of 17 45, notice of acts of attainder for . : , ~ 182 
SHARE market, see Stock. 
SHIPPING, tonnage of, in Russian ports, &c. : ; : : . 202-3 
of Nova Scotia (69 
SLAVERY, mental blight of, deduced from comparisons of the free and 
slave -states of America : . 326, &e. 
Sma Pox, fatality of, excessive in 1844, and least i in 1853 : « 2% 
deaths ‘from, 1647 to 1758, and 1840- 5 ae : . 186-7 
SoutH SzA Busse, notice of acts of parliament in consequence of » hol 
STATISTICAL ConcRrEss at Brussels, poe 1853 ee Levi) . : 1-3 
proceedings . : : : ; s (14 
notice of : , : - 99 
SraristicaL DocuMENTS, necessity for uniformity of form and language in 1 
(English parliamentary) their irregularity as to form, and uncer- 
tainty as to time and contents ; ‘ : 3 
STATISTICAL ORGANIZATIONS, plans necessary for their adoption ‘ : 4 
SratisticaL Society of London, its important position, usefulness, &. . 14 
abstract of receipts and expenditure, 1853. ‘ ; = 102 
Proceedings, ordinary meetings, 7th and 8th, 1852-3 . i oO 
—— Ist and 2nd, 1853 . : ; : : 3 On 
3rd to 7th, 1854 ‘ , ; - 177-8 
anniversary meeting and report (twentieth) : é : ao OW 
notice of additions to the library ; : oS 
names of foreign honorary members added during the year : ‘ 99 
STATUTES, statistical and historical view of the Statute Law, and number 
of statutes passed in each reign (see Tayler) . 143 
in Latin to Edward I, in Norman French to ‘Richard fie, and 
thence in English i 148 
brevity and narrow bounds of the earlier ones ‘ 143-4 
their revision and contraction, Siete appeals for, | since time of 
Elizabeth . : : ; ; , ; , 144 
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recorded as “ temporibus incertis,’’ temp. Henry III. to Edward IL. - 145 
table of number passed in each reign from Henry HI... .. so h56 
—— ditto for railways, canals, &c., 1846-53 2 Sreit Matebizor kT 
changes in the titles of, in George Ur’ sreign . ‘ . 156 (note) 
chaotic mass of, increased by number of repealed and amended acts 158 
possibility of a consolidation and classification of ‘ J . 168 
see Law, Parliament. ; 
Srock and SHareE Market, fluctuations in, 
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Oct. to Dec., 1853 es OL July to Sept., 1854 2-392 
Jan. to March, 1854 . 190 
-——- during 1853 . ; : ; : 92 
Sunpay, acts for its better ‘aisele aie fea @harlég L : : . 149 
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TaLLow, amount imported from Russia and other countries. ‘ ee 
exports of, from Victoria, Australia . . 3 . 268 


TARIFF of Russia, -its restrictive character against our » manufactures 204 (and note) 
TAYLER (William). Statistical and Historical View of the Statute Law 
of the Realm, and of the Number of Statutes passed in each Reign 


Jrom the earliest recorded period to the present time . 5 ~ 143 
The statutes a practical history of their times . 143 
Earlier ones in Latin, up to Edward L., in Norman French, to Richard TL, and 

thence in English , ; 3 143 
Brevity and narrow pounds of the earlier laws . ¢ 7 . 148-4 
Their increase with the increase of wealth and commerce : : . 144 
Want of attention to the removal of obsolete and vexatious laws 144 
Continued appeals for the contraction of the statutes since the time of Elizabeth 144 
—— speech of James I. in favour of a review of them . : A .  144(note) 
Henr - IIT. only 15 public statutes : ~ 145 

Magna Charta, charter of the: Forest, and statutes of Marleberge . 145 
Edw ard 1. to Richard TII., number of statutes in each reign and notice of sin- 

gular or remarkable ones : 3 . 145-6 
—— statute for abolishing galley halfpence . 146 (xote) 
—— first private Act in reign of Richard III. and their subsequent i increase 146 


Henry VII. and VIII., and Edward VI., number of statutes, and great increase 


under Henry VIIT. . 147 
Kdward VI., acts usually showing goodness and mercy, but singular one for 

the punishment of vagabonds by death or slavery — - 147 
Mary, acts principally against treason, premunire, and heresy . 148 
Hlizabeth, acts for ecclesiastical jurisdiction of the crown, uniformity of 

common prayer, and establishment of poor laws 148 
James I., act for the abolition of all memory of hostility between ‘England 

and Scotland, Se: 148 
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poundage, and petition of right 5 “ : . 149 
—— acts for the observance of Sunday . 149 
Proteetorate of Cromwell, acts mostly ordinances, or like imperial edicts . 149 
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Charles 11., excellently drawn acts relative to devises of land, &e., and act for 

licensing hackney coaches, then first introduced. » NGO 
James IT., seven public acts for settling the revenue on the king for life . 150 
William IL., “coronation oath,” and grant of the East India Charter , . , 150-1 
Anne, land-tax acts originally granted : as a war-tax .. d Acting ESL 
George I., acts in consequence of the South Sea Bubble 151 
George it,, act to repeal “acts against witchcraft,” and attainders of the 

followers of the Pretender. 152 
George III., formidable amount of statutes in this reign, both of au unwise and 

also of a reverse character. : . | 152-3, 
—— statutes prohibiting trade with American colonies 152 
George IV., acts for abolition of capital punishments, and other excellent laws 154 
William IV, the Reform Bill, bankruptcy acts, factory labour . : . 154 
Victoria, acts remarkable for their tendency to social improvements . 155 
—— numerous sanitary measures, acts for improvement of law proceedings, 

Bank Charter Act, &c. 6 oy wO5 
Table of the number of statutes passed i in each reign from Henry Tit 7 oy, LOG 
—— of acts of parliament for railways, bridges, canals, &e., 1846-53. eee LST 
Changes in the titles of the statutes in George III.’s reign. 156 (note) 
The chaotic mass of the statutes increased by: the number of repealed and 


amended acts A a oS 
Possibility of a consolidation and classification of them f : - ! 158 
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TypHus, increase of deaths from, during last fourteen years, 53 per cent 127 
deaths from, 1840-53 : : : é ; F : 3 142 


Unrrep Stats, see America. 


Vaaanonbs, singular Acts, temp. Edward VI. and Elizabeth, for punish- 
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ricb pasture lands, excessive value of ditto in 1853, and return of 
land sold in 1852 : ‘ : : : , : . 261-2 
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